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or    THE     FOOTPATH    WAY    ^^ 


"Always  get  over  a  stile,"  is  the  one  rule  that  should  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  wish  to  see  the  land  as  it  really 
is— that  is  to  say,  never  omit  to  explore  a  footpath,  for  never 
was  there  a  footpath  yet  which  did  not  pass  something  of 
interest.  Richard  Jefferies. 
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jr      EDITOR'S      NOTE      "^ 

This  little  selection  is  intended  for  those  who, 
in  search  of  quiet,  and  having  slipped  the  volume 
into  the  pocket,  desire  to  refresh  the  mind 
while  resting  beside  "the  footpath  way."  The 
majority  of  pieces  chosen  have  been  selected 
from  favourite  authors— many  of  them  lovable 
men — to  make  this  offering  of  literary  refreshment 
as  dainty  as  possible.  Most  of  the  poems  and 
passages  chosen  to  fill  these  pages  throb  with 
the  true  joy  of  the  open  air,  each  in  its  turn 
suggesting  some  happy  country  thought  or 
painting  some  pastoral  scene. 
A  few  of  the  longer  poems  and  essays  included 
in  this  selection  have  been  given  in  their  entirety, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Bacon's  essay 
"On  Gardens"  and  Milton's  "Ode  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity."    OT     A.  H.  H. 


'  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a ; 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

Shakespeare. 


JIT     THE    COUNTRY    LIFE     ^^ 


"Happier  life  I  cannot  imagine  than  this  vagrancy 

Nature  has  decreed  that  we  must  approach  her  shrine  on 
foot."  De  Quincey. 


"A  man  must  invest  himself  near  at  hand  and  in  common 
things,  and  be  content  with  a  steady  and  moderate  return,  if 
he  would  know  the  blessedness  of  a  cheerful  heart,  and  the 
sweetness  of  a  walk  over  the  round  earth. "      John  Burroughs. 


'Give  to  me  the  life  I  love. 

Let  the  lave  go  by  me, 
Give  the  jolly  heaven  above 
And  the  byway  nigh  me." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 


OKT     THE    COUNTRY     LIFE     "^ 

PRAISE     OF    THE     PEDESTRIAN 

AN  was  a  born  pedestrian, 
and  it  is  only  at  a  walking 
pace,  an  easy  loitering  pace 
too,  with  many  pondering 
halts,  that  Nature  can  really 
be  got  to  talk.  She  flies 
before  the  scorching  cycle  like 
a  frightened  bird— though,  if  you  are  content 
with  an  easy  rippling  speed,  you  may  often, 
thanks  to  your  pneumatic  tyres,  steal  upon  her 
unawares.  Yet  it  is  only  when  you  hide  your 
cycle  among  the  bracken,  and  unconcernedly 
pretend  you  are  a  pedestrian,  to  whom  time  and 
space  are  no  objects,  that  you  can  really  know 
even  a  few  acres  of  this  England  which  every  one 
pretends  he  knows,  as  every  one  pretends  he 
knows  Shakespeare.  Then,  as  one  by  one  her 
silences  steal  back  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
hop,  and  peck,  and  sigh,  and  whisper,  and 
gloom  and  sparkle  about  you,  you  begin  to 
realise  how  vast  a  single  square  mile  can  be, 
when  it  is  covered  with  trees  and  underbrush, 
what  vast  rivers  of  sunshine  it  drinks  in,  for  what 
depths  and  secrecies  of  shade  it  finds  room  ;  and 
particularly  you  will  be  surprised  to  realise  how 
profound  and  primeval  is  the  solitude  in  a  single 
square  mile.  Then  perhaps  you  arrive  at  some 
such  definition  of  speed  as  this :  Speed  is  a 
method  by  which  we  miss  as  much  as  possible 
between  our  starting  point  and  our  destination. 
Richard  le  Gallienne,  **  Travels  in  England." 
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Uir     THE    COUNTRY     LIFE     "^ 

AN     INVITATION 
BEST  and  brightest,  come  away  ! 
Fairer  far  than  this  fair  Day, 
Which,  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow. 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  Year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 
The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  Spring, 
Through  the  winter  wandering. 
Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  Morn 
To  hoar  February  born  ; 
Bending  from  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth. 
It  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  Earth, 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea. 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free, 
And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountains. 
And  breathed  upon  the  frozen  mountains, 
And  like  a  prophetess  of  May 
Strewed  flowers  upon  the  barren  way. 
Making  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 
To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs— 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind. 
While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 
I  leave  this  notice  on  my  door 
For  each  accustomed  visitor  :— 
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jr     THE    COUNTRY     LIFE     likt 

•*  I  am  gone  into  the  fields 
To  take  what  this  sweet  hour  yields  ;— 
Reflection,  you  may  come  to-morrow, 
Sit  by  the  fireside  with  Sorrow. — 
You  with  the  unpaid  bill,  Despair, — 
You  tiresome  verse -reciter,  Care, — 
I  will  pay  you  in  the  grave, — 
Death  will  listen  to  your  stave. 
Expectation  too,  be  off ! 
To-day  is  for  itself  enough  ; 
Hope  in  pity  mock  not  Woe 
With  smiles,  nor  follow  where  I  go  ; 
Long  having  lived  on  thy  sweet  food. 
At  length  I  find  one  moment's  good 
After  long  pain— with  all  your  love, 
This  you  never  told  me  of." 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake !  arise  !  and  come  away ! 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains, 
And  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves, 
Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green  and  ivy  dun 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun  ; 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be. 
And  the  sandhills  of  the  sea  ;— 
Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets. 
And  wind-flowers,  and  violets, 
Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue, 
Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new ; 
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When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dun  and  blind, 
And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us. 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet, 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet, 
And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  sun. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


REST    OF    SPIRIT  y 

SO  it  has  ever  been  to  me,  by  day  or  by  night, 
summer  or  winter,  beneath  trees  the  heart  feels 
nearer  to  that  depth  of  life  the  far  sky  means. 
The  rest  of  spirit  found  only  in  beauty,  ideal  and 
pure,  comes  there  because  the  distance  seems 
within  touch  of  thought.  To  the  heaven  thought 
can  reach  lifted  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  oak, 
carried  up  by  the  ascent  of  the  flame-shaped  fir. 
Round  tile  spruce  top  the  blue  was  deepened, 
concentrated  by  the  fixed  point ;  the  memory  of 
that  spot,  as  it  were,  of  the  sky  is  still  fresh — I 
can  see  it  distinctly— still  beautiful  and  full  of 
meaning.  It  is  painted  in  bright  colour  in  my 
mind,  colour  thrice  laid,  and  indelible ;  as  one 
passes  a  shrine  and  bows  the  head  to  the 
Madonna,  so  I  recall  the  picture  and  stoop  in 
spirit  to  the  aspiration  it  yet  arouses.  For 
there  is  no  saint  like  the  sky,  sunlight  shining 
from  its  face.       lAr      '^tW       Richard  Jefferies. 


or     THE    COUNTRY    LIFE     Itkt 

PRAISE    OF    COUNTRY    LIFE 

O  HOW  I   grieve,  dear  Earth!  that,  given  to 

gays. 
Most  of  our  wits  contemn  thee  now-a-days  ; 
And  noblest  hearts  proudly  abandon  quite 
The  study  of  herbs,  and  Country-life's  delight ! — 

O  thrice,  thrice  happy  he,  who  shuns  the  cares 
Of  city-troubles,  and  of  state  affairs  ; — 
And  serving  Ceres,  tills  with  his  own  team. 
His  own  free  land,  left  by  his  friends  to  him  I 

Never  fell  Envy's  poisonous  heads  do  hiss 
To  gnaw  his  heart !  nor  vulture  Avarice  ; 
His  field's  bounds  bound  his  thoughts ;  he  never 

sups 
For  nectar,  poison  mixt  in  silver  cups : — 

His  hands  his  bowl,  better  than  plate  or  glass, 
The  silver  brook  his  sweetest  hypocrass. 
Milk,  cheese,  and  fruit,  fruits  of  his  own  en- 
deavour, 
Drest  without  dressing,  hath  he  ready  ever. 

No  fained  chiding,  no  soul-jarring  noise 
Break  his  cool  brain,  or  interrupt  his  joys. 
But  cheerful  birds,   chirping  him  sweet  good- 
morrows. 
With  nature's  music  do  beguile  his  sorrows  : 
Teaching  the  fragrant  forests  day  by  day. 
The  diapason  of  their  heavenly  lay. 
And  leading  all  his  hfe  at  home  in  peace. 
Always  in  sight  of  his  own  smoke  ;  no  seas, 
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No  other  seas  he  knows,  nor  other  torrent, 
Than  that  which  waters  with  his  silver  current 
His  native  meadows  ;  and  that  very  earth 
Shall  give  him  burial,  which  first  gave  him  birth. 

Let  me,  good  Lord  I  among  the  Great  unkenn'd, 
My  rest  of  days  in  the  calm  country  end  ; 
My  company,  pure  thoughts  to  work  Thy  will ; 
My  court,  a  cottage  on  a  lowly  hill. 

Joshua  Sylvester. 


THE    OPEN    COUNTRY 

THEY  were  now  in  the  open  country ;  the 
houses  were  very  few  and  scattered  at  long 
intervals,  often  miles  apart.  Occasionally  they 
came  upon  a  cluster  of  poor  cottages,  some 
with  a  chair  or  low  board  put  across  the  open 
door  to  keep  the  scrambling  children  from  the 
road,  others  shut  up  close  while  all  the  family 
were  working  in  the  fields.  These  were  often 
the  commencement  of  a  little  village :  and  after 
an  interval  came  a  wheelwright's  shed  or  per- 
haps a  blacksmith's  forge ;  then  a  thriving  farm 
with  sleepy  cows  lying  about  the  yard,  and 
horses  peering  over  the  low  wall  and  scampering 
away  when  harnessed  horses  passed  upon  the 
road,  as  though  in  triumph  at  their  freedom. 
There  were  dull  pigs  too,  turning  up  the  ground 
in  search  of  dainty  food,  and  grunting  their 
monotonous  grumblings  as  they  prowled  about, 
or  crossed  each  other  in  their  quest :  plump 
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pigeons  skimming  round  the  roof  or  strutting  on 
the  eaves  ;  and  ducks  and  geese,  far  more  grace- 
ful in  their  own  conceit,  waddling  awkwardly 
about  the  edges  of  the  pond  or  sailing  glibly  on 
its  surface.  The  farm-yard  passed,  then  came 
the  little  inn ;  the  humbler  beer-shop ;  and  the 
village  tradesman's ;  then  the  lawyer's  and  the 
parson's,  at  whose  dread  names  the  beer-shop 
trembled ;  the  church  then  peeped  out  modestly 
from  a  clump  of  trees ;  then  tiiere  were  a  few 
more  cottages ;  then  the  cage,  and  pound,  and 
not  unfrequently,  on  a  bank  by  the  way-side,  a 
deep  old  dusty  well.  Then  came  the  trim-hedged 
fields  on  either  hand,  and  the  open  road  again.  .  . 
The  freshness  of  the  day,  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  the  beauty  of  the  waving  grass,  the  deep 
green  leaves,  the  wild  flowers,  and  the  thousand 
exquisite  scents  and  sounds  that  floated  in  the 
air,— deep  joys  to  most  of  us,  but  most  of  all  to 
those  whose  life  is  in  a  crowd  or  who  live 
solitarily  in  great  cities  as  in  the  bucket  of  a 
human  well,— sunk  into  their  breasts  and  made 
them  very  glad.  IS^        Hkt        1^        H^ 

Charles      Dickens,      "Old      Curiosity     Shop." 


THE    GLADNESS    OF    EARTH 

YEAR  by  year  it  is  the  same,  and  when  I  see 
it  I  feel  that  I  have  once  more  entered  on  a  new 
life.  And  I  think  the  spring,  with  its  green 
corn,  its  violets,  and  hawthorn-leaves,  and  in- 
creasing song,  grows  yearly  dearer  and  more 
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dear  to  this  our  ancient  earth.  So  many  centuries 
have  flown!  Now  it  is  the  manner  with  all 
natural  things  to  gather  as  it  were  by  smallest 
particles.  The  merest  grain  of  sand  drifts  un- 
seen into  a  crevice,  and  by-and-by  another ; 
after  a  while  there  is  a  heap ;  a  century  and  it 
is  a  mound,  and  then  every  one  observes  and 
comments  on  it.  Time  itself  has  gone  on  like 
this ;  the  years  have  accumulated,  first  in  drifts, 
then  in  heaps,  and  now  a  vast  mound,  to  which 
the  mountains  are  knolls,  rises  up  and  over- 
shadows us.  Time  lies  heavy  on  the  world. 
The  old,  old  earth  is  glad  to  turn  from  the  cark 
and  care  of  drifted  centuries  to  the  first  sweet 
blades  of  green.     Hkt       lAr     Richard  JefTeries. 

THE    WISH 

WELL  then  ;  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree  ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy  ; 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity, 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings, 
The  crowd,  and  buz,  and  murmurings. 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah,  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  th'  grave, 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  have  ! 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books,  both  true, 
Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too  1 
And,  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 

10 
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A  mistress  moderately  fair, 
And  good  as  guardian-angels  are, 
Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me ! 

Oh,  fountains  I  when  in  you  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  espy  ? 
Oh  fields !  oh  woods  1  when,  when  shall  I  be 
made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  ? 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  flood ; 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coin'd  and  stamp'd  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch'd  metaphors  appear  ; 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  murmurs 
scatter, 
And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 
The  gods,  when  they  descended,  hither 
From  Heaven  did  always  choose  their  way  ; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say. 
That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  she,  live,  and  embracing  die  I 
She,  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 
In  deserts  solitude. 
I  should  have  then  this  only  fear— 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see. 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me, 
And  so  make  a  city  here. 

Abraham  Cowley. 

XI 
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THE     PRAISE     OF     A     COUNTRYMAN'S     LIFE 

OH,  the  sweet  contentment 

The  countryman  doth  find, 
High  trolollie,  loUie,  lol ;  high  trolollie,  lee ; 

That  quiet  contemplation 

Possesseth  all  my  mind  : 
Then  care  away,  and  wend  along  with  me. 

For  courts  are  full  of  flattery, 

As  hath  too  oft  been  tried, 
High  trolollie,  lollie,  lol ;  high  trolollie,  lee  ; 

The  city  full  of  wantonness, 

And  both  are  full  of  pride  ; 
Then  care  away,  and  wend  along  with  me. 

But,  oh  I  the  honest  countryman 

Speaks  truly  from  his  heart, 
High  trolollie,  lollie,  lol ;  high  trolollie,  lee ; 

His  pride  is  in  his  tillage. 

His  horses  and  his  cart : 
Then  care  away,  and  wend  along  with  me. 

Our  clothing  is  good  sheep-skins. 

Grey  russet  for  our  wives. 
High  trolollie,  lollie,  lol ;  high  trolollie,  lee ; 

'Tis  warmth  and  not  gay  clothing 

That  doth  prolong  our  lives  : 
Then  care  away,  and  wend  along  with  me. 

The  ploughman,  though  he  labour  hard, 
Yet  on  the  holy  day. 
High  trolollie,  lollie,  lol ;  high  trolollie,  lee ; 

12 
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No  emperor  so  merrily 
Does  pass  his  time  away  : 
Then  care  away,  and  wend  along  with  me. 

To  recompense  our  tillage 

The  heavens  afford  us  showers, 
High  troloUie,  lollie,  lol ;  high  trolollie,  lee  ; 

And  for  our  sweet  refreshments 

The  earth  affords  us  bowers  : 
Then  care  away,  and  wend  along  with  me. 

The  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale 

Full  merrily  do  sing, 
High  trolollie,  lollie,  lol ;  high  trolollie,  lee ; 

And  with  their  pleasant  roundelays 

Bid  welcome  to  the  spring  : 
Then  care  away,  and  wend  along  with  me. 

This  is  not  half  the  happiness 

The  countryman  enjoys. 
High  trolollie,  lollie,  lol ;  high  trolollie,  lee ; 

Though  others  think  they  have  as  much, 

Yet  he  that  says  so  lies  : 
Then  care  away,  and  wend  along  with  me. 

John  Chalkhill. 


A    THANKSGIVING     FOR     HIS     HOUSE 

LORD,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell 

Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof ; 
13 
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Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward, 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoug-hts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate, 

Both  void  of  state ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  hither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall. 

And  kitchen  small ; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin, 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  a  fire. 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  water-cress. 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  has  sent : 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet, 

To  be  more  sweet. 
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'Tis  Thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltless  mirth ; 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
Lord,  'tis  Thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  sows  my  land  : 
All  this,  and  better,  dost  Thou  send 

Me  for  this  end  : 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart. 
Which,  fired  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  Thine : 
But  the  acceptance— that  must  be, 

O  Lord,  by  Thee. 

Robert  Herrick. 


A    LOVER'S    THOUGHTS    BY    COUNTRY    SIDE 

ASK  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows. 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose  ; 
For  in  your  beauties,  orient  deep 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day  ; 
For,  in  pure  love.  Heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 
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Ask  me  no  more,  where  those  stars  light, 
That  downwards  fall  in  dead  of  night ; 
For  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  east  or  west, 
The  phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragant  bosom  dies. 

Thomas  Carew. 
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"Just  as  men  habitually  decry  the  present  and  extol  the  past, 
so  the  majority  of  travellers,  white  they  are  travelling,  extol 
their  native  country,  and  warmly  profess  to  prefer  it  to  the 
foreign  lands  they  visit.  But  when  they  return  home,  they 
will,  with  equal  warmth,  express  a  preference  for  those 
foreign  lands."  Leopardi. 


"For  my  part,  I  travel  not  to  go  anywhere,  but  to  go.    I  travel 
for  travel's  sake. "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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OF    TRAVEL 

RAVEL,  in  the  younger  sort, 
is  a  part  of  education  ;  in  the 
elder,  a  part  of  experience. 
He  that  travelleth  into  a 
country,  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language, 
goeth  to  school,  and  not  to 
travel.  That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor 
or  grave  servant,  I  allow  well ;  so  that  he  be 
such  a  one  that  hath  the  language,  and  hath 
been  in  the  country  before ;  whereby  he  may  be 
able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be 
seen  in  the  country  where  they  go,  what  ac- 
quaintances they  are  to  seek,  what  exercises  or 
discipline  the  place  yieldeth  ;  for  else  young  men 
shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad  little.  It  is  a 
strange  thing,  that  in  sea  voyages,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men 
should  make  diaries  ;  but  in  land  travel,  wherein 
so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  most  part  they 
omit  it ;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered 
than  observation :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be 
brought  in  use.  The  things  to  be  seen  and 
observed  are,  the  courts  of  princes,  especially 
when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors;  the 
courts  of  justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes  ; 
and  so  of  consistories  ecclesiastic ;  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are 
therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of 
cities  and  towns ;  and  so  the  havens  and  har- 
bours, antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges, 
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disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are ;  ship- 
ping and  navies ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state 
and  pleasure,  near  great  cities ;  armories, 
arsenals,  magazines,  exchanges,  burses,  ware- 
houses, exercises  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  train- 
ing of  soldiers,  and  the  like:  comedies,  such 
whereunto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort ; 
treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabinets  and 
rarities  ;  and,  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is  memor- 
able in  the  places  where  they  go  ;  after  all  which 
the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent 
inquiry.  As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  wed- 
dings, funerals,  capital  executions,  and  such 
shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them : 
yet  are  they  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will 
have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travel  into  a 
little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather  much, 
this  you  must  do :  first,  as  was  said,  he  must 
have  some  entrance  into  the  language  before  he 
goeth ;  then  he  must  have  such  a  servant,  or 
tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise 
said  :  let  him  carry  with  him  also  some  card,  or 
book,  describing  the  country  where  he  travelleth, 
which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry  ;  let  him 
keep  also  a  diary ;  let  him  not  stay  long  in  one 
city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth, 
but  not  long ;  nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city 
or  town,  let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one 
end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a 
great  adamant  of  acquaintance  ;  let  him  sequester 
himself  from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and 
diet  in  such  places  where  there  is  good  company 
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of  the  nation  where  he  travelleth  :  let  him,  upon 
his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure 
recommendation  to  some  person  of  quality  re- 
siding in  the  place  whither  he  removeth,  that  he 
may  use  his  favour  in  those  things  he  desireth  to 
see  or  know ;  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel 
with  much  profit.  As  for  the  acquaintance  which 
is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is  most  of 
all  profitable,  is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries 
and  employed  men  of  ambassadors;  for  so  in 
travelling  in  one  country  he  shall  suck  the 
experience  of  many :  let  him  also  see  and  visit 
eminent  persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great 
name  abroad,  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the 
life  agreeth  with  the  fame  ;  for  quarrels,  they 
are  with  care  and  discretion  to  be  avoided  ;  they 
are  commonly  for  mistresses,  healths,  place,  and 
words ;  and  let  a  man  beware  how  he  keepeth 
company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome  persons. 
When  a  traveller  returneth  home,  let  him  not 
leave  the  countries  where  he  hath  travelled 
altogether  behind  him,  but  maintain  a  correspon- 
dence by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintance 
which  are  of  most  worth ;  and  let  his  travel 
appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his  apparel 
or  gesture  ;  and  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather 
advised  in  his  answers,  than  forward  to  ell 
stories  :  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change 
his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts ; 
but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he  hath 
learned  abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own 
country.       H^       Iflu       '^l^       Francis  Bacon. 
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SONG    OF    THE    OPEN    ROAD 

AFOOT  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road, 
Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me. 
The  long  brown  path  before  me  leading  where- 
ever  I  choose. 

Henceforth  I  ask  not  good-fortune,  I  myself  am 

good-fortune, 
Henceforth  I  whimper  no  more,  postpone  no  more, 

need  nothing. 
Done  with  indoor  complaints,  libraries,  querulous 

criticisms. 
Strong  and  content  I  travel  the  open  road. 

The  earth,  that  is  sufficient, 

I  do  not  want  the  constellations  any  nearer, 

I  know  they  are  very  well  where  they  are, 

I  know  they  suffice  for  those  who  belong  to  them. 

(Still  here  I  carry  my  old  delicious  burdens, 

I  carry  them,  men  and  women,  I  carry  them  with 

me  wherever  I  go, 
I  swear  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  rid  of  them, 
I  am  fiU'd  with  them,  and  I  will  fill  them  in  return.) 

You  road  I  enter  upon  and  look  around,  I  believe 

you  are  not  all  that  is  here, 
I  believe  that  much  unseen  is  also  here. 

Here  the  profound  lesson  of  reception,  nor  prefer- 
ence nor  denial. 

The  black  with  his  woolly  head,  the  felon,  the 
diseas'd,  the  illiterate  person,  are  not  denied ; 
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The  birth,  the  hasting  after  the  physician,  the 

beggar's  tramp,  the  drunkard's  stagger,  the 

laughing  party  of  mecftanics. 
The  escaped  youth,  the  rich  person's  carriage, 

the  fop,  the  eloping  couple. 
The  early  market-man,  the  hearse,  the  moving  of 

furniture  into  the  town,  the  return  back  from 

the  town, 
They  pass,  I  also  pass,  any  thing  passes,  none 

can  be  interdicted. 
None  but  are  accepted,  none  but  shall  be  dear  to  me. 

You  air  that  serves  me  with  breath  to  speak ! 
You  objects  that  call  from  diffusion  my  meanings 

and  give  them  shape  I 
You  light  that  wraps  me  and  all  things  in  delicate 

equable  showers  I 
You  paths  worn  in  the  irregular  hollows  by  the 

roadsides  I 
I  believe  you  are  latent  with  unseen  existences, 

you  are  so  dear  to  me. 

You  flagg'd  walks  of  the  cities  I  you  strong  curbs 

at  the  edges  ! 
You  ferries  !  you  planks  and  posts  of  wharves ! 

you  timber-lined  sides  1  you  distant  ships  1 
You  rows  of  houses  1  you  window-pierc'd  facades  I 

you  roofs  1 
You  porches  and  entrances  I  you  copings  and  iron 

guards  ! 
You  windows  whose  transparent  shells  might 

expose  so  much  ! 
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You  doors  and  ascending  steps !  you  arches ! 
You  grey  stones  of  interminable  pavements  !  you 

trodden  crossings  ! 
From  all  that  has  touch'd  you  I  believe  you  have 

imparted  to  yourselves,  and  now  would  impart 

the  same  secretly  to  me, 
From  the  living  and  the  dead  you  have  peopled 

your  impassive  surfaces,  and  the  spirits  thereof 

would  be  evident  and  amicable  with  me. 

The  earth  expanding  right  hand  and  left  hand, 
The  picture  alive,  every  part  in  its  best  light. 
The  music  falling  in  where  it  is  wanted,  and 

stopping  where  it  is  not  wanted, 
The  cheerful  voice  of  the  public  road,  the  gay 

fresh  sentiment  of  the  road. 

O  highway  I  travel,  do  you  say  to  me  Do  not 

leave  me  ? 
Do  you  say  Venture  not — //  you  leave  me  you  are 

lost? 
Do  you  say  /  am  already  prepared,  I  am  well 

beaten  and  undented,  adhere  to  me  ? 

0  public  road,  I  say  back  I  am  not  afraid  to  leave 

you,  yet  I  love  you. 
You  express  me  better  than  I  can  express  myself. 
You  shall  be  more  to  me  than  my  poem. 

1  think  heroic  deeds  were  all  conceiv'd  in  the  open 

*  air,  and  all  free  poems  also, 
I  think  I  could  stop  here  myself  and  do  miracles, 
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I  think  whatever  I  shall  meet  on  the  road  I  shall 

like,  and  whoever  beholds  me  shall  like  me, 
I  think  whoever  I  see  must  be  happy. 

From  this  hour  I  ordain  myself  loos'd  of  limits  and 

imaginary  lines. 
Going  where  I  list,  my  own  master  total  and 

absolute, 
Listening  to  others,  considering  well  what  they 

say. 
Pausing,  searching,  receiving,  contemplating. 
Gently,  but  with  undeniable  will,  divesting  myself 

of  the  holds  that  would  hold  me. 

1  inhale  great  draughts  of  space. 
The  east  and  the  west  are  mine,  and  the  north 
and  the  south  are  mine. 

I  am  larger,  better  than  I  thought, 

I  did  not  know  I  held  so  much  goodness. 

All  seems  beautiful  to  me, 

I  can  repeat  over  to  men  and  women  You  have 

done  such  good  to  me  I  would  do  the  same 

to  you, 
I  will  recruit  for  myself  and  you  as  I  go, 
I  will  scatter  myself  among  men  and  women  as  I 

go, 
I  will  toss  a  new  gladness  and  roughness  among 

them, 
Whoever  denies  me  it  shall  not  trouble  me. 
Whoever  accepts  me  he  or  she  shall  be  blessed  and 

shall  bless  me. 
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Now  if  a  thousand  perfect  men  were  to  appear  it 

would  not  amaze  me, 
Now  if  a  thousand  beautiful  forms  of  women 

appear'd  it  would  not  astonish  me. 
Now  I  see  the  secret  of  the  making  of  the  best 

persons, 
It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air  and  to  eat  and  sleep 

with  the  earth. 

Here  a  great  personal  deed  has  room, 

(Such  a  deed  seizes  upon  the  hearts  of  the  whole 

race  of  men. 
Its  effusion  of  strength  and  will  overwhelms  laws 

and  mocks  all  authority  and  all  argument 

against  it.) 

Here  is  the  test  of  wisdom, 

Wisdom  is  not  finally  tested  in  schools. 

Wisdom  cannot  be  pass'd  from  one  having  it  to 

another  not  having  it. 
Wisdom  is  of  the  soul,  is  not  susceptible  of  proof, 

is  its  own  proof. 
Applies  to  all  stages  and  objects  and  qualities  and 

is  content, 
Is  the  certainty  of  the  reality  and  immortality  of 

things,  and  the  excellence  of  things  ; 
Something  there  is  in  the  float  of  the  sight  of 

things  that  provokes  it  out  of  the  soul. 

Now  I  re-examine  philosophies  and  religions. 
They  may  prove  well  in  lecture-rooms,  yet  not 
prove  at  all  under  the  spacious  clouds  and 
along  the  landscape  and  flowing  currents. 
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Here  is  realisation, 

Here  is  a  man  tallied— he  realises  here  what  he 

has  in  him, 
The  past,  the  future,  majesty,  love— if  they  are 

vacant  of  you,  you  are  vacant  of  them. 

Only  the  kernel  of  every  object  nourishes  ; 
Where  is  he  who  tears  off  the  husks  for  you  and 

me? 
Where  is  he  that  undoes  stratagems  and  envelopes 

for  you  and  me  ? 

Here  is  adhesiveness,  it  is  not  previously  fashion'd, 

it  is  apropos ; 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  as  you  pass  to  be  loved 

by  strangers  ? 
Do  you  know  the  talk  of  those  turning  eye-balls  ? 

Here  is  the  efflux  of  the  soul. 

The  efflux  of  the  soul  comes  from  within  through 

embower'd  gates,  ever  provoking  questions. 
These  yearnings  why  are  they  ?  these  thoughts 

in  the  darkness  why  are  they  ? 
Why  are  there  men  and  women  that  while  they 

are  nigh  me  the  sunlight  expands  my  blood  ? 
Why  when  they  leave  me  do  my  pennants  of  joy 

sink  ffat  and  lank  ? 
Why  are  there  trees  I  never  walk  under  but  large 

and  melodious  thoughts  descend  upon  me  ? 
(I  think  they  hang  there  winter  and  summer  on 

those  trees  and  always  drop  fruit  as  I  pass  ;) 
What  is   it   I    interchange    so    suddenly    with 

strangers  ? 
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What  with  some  driver  as  I  ride  on  the  seat  by 

his  side  ? 
What  with  some  fisherman  drawing  his  seine  by 

the  shore  as  I  walk  by  and  pause  ? 
What  gives  me  to  be  free  to  a  woman's  and  man's 

goodwill  ?  what  gives  them  to  be  free  to  mine  ? 

The  efflux   of  the  soul   is  happiness,   here  is 

happiness, 
I  think  it  pervades  the  open  air,  waiting  at  all 

times. 
Now  it  flows  unto  us,  we  are  rightly  charged. 

Here  rises  the  fluid  and  attaching  character, 
The  fluid  and  attaching  character  is  the  freshness 

and  sweetness  of  man  and  woman, 
(The  herbs  of  the  morning  sprout  no  fresher  and 
sweeter  every  day  out  of  the  roots  of  them- 
selves,  than    it   sprouts   fresh   and    sweet 
continually  out  of  itself.) 

Toward  the  fluid  and  attaching  character  exudes 
the  sweat  of  the  love  of  young  and  old. 

From  it  falls  distill'd  the  charm  that  mocks  beauty 
and  attainments, 

Toward  it  heaves  the  shuddering  longing  ache  of 
contact. 

AUons  I  whoever  you  are  come  travel  with  me  ! 
Travelling  with  me  you  find  what  never  tires. 

The  earth  never  tires, 

The  earth  is  rude,  silent,  incomprehensible  at  first, 
Nature  is  rude  and  incomprehensible  at  first, 
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Be  not  discouraged,  keep  on,  there  are  divine 

things  well  envelop'd, 
I   swear  to  you  there  are  divine  things  more 

beautiful  than  words  can  tell. 

Allons  !  we  must  not  stop  here. 

However  sweet  these   laid-up  stores,  however 

convenient  this  dwelling  we  cannot  remain 

here, 
However  shelter'd  this  port  and  however  calm 

these  waters  we  must  not  anchor  here, 
However  welcome  the  hospitality  that  surrounds 

us  we  are  permitted  to  receive  it  but  a  little 

while. 

Allons  I  the  inducements  shall  be  greater, 
We  will  sail  pathless  and  vnld  seas. 
We  will  go  where  winds  blow,  waves  dash,  and 
the  Yankee  clipper  speeds  by  under  full  sail. 

Allons !  with  power,  liberty,  the  earth,  the 
elements. 

Health,  defiance,  gaiety,  self-esteem,  curiosity ; 

Allons  !  from  all  formules  ! 

From  your  formules,  O  bat-eyed  and  material- 
istic priests. 

The  stale  cadaver  blocks  up  the  passsige— the 
burial  waits  no  longer. 

Allons  !  yet  take  warning  ! 
He   travelling  with   me  needs  the  best  ^blood, 
thews,  endurance, 
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None  may  come  to  the  trial  till  he  or  she  bring 

courage  and  health, 
Come  not  here  if  you  have  already  spent  the  best 

of  yourself, 
Only  those  may  come  who  come  in  sweet  and 

determin'd  bodies. 
No  diseas'd  person,  no  rum  drinker  or  venereal 

taint  is  permitted  here. 


(I   and   mine   do   not  convince  by  arguments, 

similes,  rhymes. 
We  convince  by  our  presence.) 

Listen  !  I  will  be  honest  with  you, 

I  do  not  offer  the  old  smooth  prizes,  but  offer 
rough  new  prizes, 

These  are  the  days  that  must  happen  to  you  : 

You  shall  not  heap  up  what  is  call'd  riches. 

You  shall  scatter  with  lavish  hand  all  that  you 
earn  or  achieve, 

You  but  arrive  at  the  city  to  which  you  were 
destin'd,  you  hardly  settle  yourself  to  satis- 
faction before  you  are  call'd  by  an  irresistible 
call  to  depart. 

You  shall  be  treated  to  the  ironical  smiles  and 
mockings  of  those  who  remain  behind  you, 

What  beckonings  of  love  you  receive  you  shall 
only  answer  with  passionate  kisses  of 
parting. 

You  shall  not  allow  the  hold  of  those  who  spread 
their  reached  hands  toward  you. 
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Allons !    after   the  great  Companions,  and  to 

belong"  to  them ! 
They  too  are  on  the  road— they  are  the  swift 

and   majestic   men — they   are  the   greatest 

women, 
Enjoyers  of  calms  of  seas  and  storms  of  seas. 
Sailors  of  many  a  ship,  walkers  of  many  a  mile 

of  land. 
Habitues  of  many  distant  countries,  habitu6s  of 

far  distant  dwellings. 
Trusters  of  men  and  women,  observers  of  cities, 

solitary  toilers, 
Pausers  and  contemplators  of  tufts,  blossoms, 

shells  of  the  shore, 
Dancers  at  wedding-dances,  kissers  of  brides, 

tender  helpers  of  children,  bearers  of  children, 
Soldiers  of  revolts,  standers  by  gaping  graves, 

lowerers-down  of  coffins, 
Journeyers  over  consecutive  seasons,   over  the 

years,  the  curious  years  each  emerging  from 

that  which  preceded  it, 
Journeyers  as  with   companions,  namely  their 

own  diverse  phases, 
Forth-steppers  from  the  latent  unrealised  baby- 
days, 
Journeyers  gaily  with  their  own  youth,  journeyers 

with  their  bearded  and  well-grain'd  man- 
hood, 
Journeyers  with  their  womanhood,  ample,  un- 

surpass'd,  content, 
Journeyers  with  their  own  sublime  old  age,  of 

manhood  or  womanhood, 
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Old  age,  calm,  expanded,  broad  with  the  haughty 

breadth  of  the  universe. 
Old  age,  flowing  free  with  the  delicious  near-by 

freedom  of  death. 

Allons!    to  that  which  is   endless    as   it  was 

beginningless, 
To  undergo   much,   tramps    of   days,   rests    of 

nights, 
To  merge  all  in  the  travel  they  tend  to,  and  the 

days  and  nights  they  tend  to, 
Again  to  merge  them  in  the  start  of  superior 

journeys. 
To  see  nothing  anywhere  but  what  you  may 

reach  it  and  pass  it, 
To  conceive  no  time,  however  distant,  but  what 

you  may  reach  it  and  pass  it. 
To  look  up  or  down  no  road  but  it  stretches  and 

waits  for  you,  however  long  but  it  stretches 

and  waits  for  you, 
To  see  no  being,  not  God's  or  any,  but  you  also 

go  thither. 
To  see  no  possession  but  you  may  possess  it, 

enjoying    all  without    labour    or    purchase, 

abstracting  the  feast  yet  not  abstracting  one 

particle  of  it, 
To  take  the  best  of  the  farmer's  farm  and  the 

rich    man's   elegant   villa,    and   the   chaste 

blessings  of  the  well-married  couple,  and  the 

fruits  of  orchards  and  flowers  of  gardens, 
To  take  to  your  use  out  of  the  compact  cities  as 

you  pass  through, 
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To  carry  buildings  and  streets  with  you  after- 
ward wherever  you  go, 

To  gather  the  minds  of  men  out  of  their  brains  as 
you  encounter  them,  to  gather  the  love  out  of 
their  hearts. 

To  take  your  lovers  on  the  road  with  you,  for  all 
that  you  leave  them  behind  you, 

To  know  the  universe  itself  as  a  road,  as  many 
roads,  as  roads  for  travelling  souls. 

All  parts  away  for  the  progress  of  souls, 
All  religion,  all  solid  things,  arts,  governments — 
all  that  was  or  is  apparent  upon  this  globe  or 
any  globe,  falls  into  niches  and  corners  before 
the  procession  of  souls  along  the  grand  roads 
of  the  universe. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
along  the  grand  roads  of  the  universe,  all 
other  progress  is  the  needed  emblem  and 
sustenance. 

Forever  alive,  forever  forward. 

Stately,  solemn,  sad,  withdrawn,  baffled,  mad, 

turbulent,  feeble,  dissatisfied. 
Desperate,  proud,  fond,  sick,  accepted  by  men, 

rejected  by  men. 
They  go  !  they  go  !  I  know  that  they  go,  but  I 

know  not  where  they  go. 
But  I  know  that  they  go  toward  the  best — 

toward  something  great. 
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Whoever  you  are,  come  forth  !  or  man  or  woman 

come  forth ! 
You  must  not  stay  sleeping  and  dallying  there  in 

the  house,  though  you  built  it,  or  though  it 

has  been  built  for  you. 

Out  of  the  dark  confinement  1  out  from  behind  the 

screen  I 
It  is  useless  to  protest,  I  know  all  and  expose  it. 

Behold  through  you  as  bad  as  the  rest. 
Through  the  laughter,  dancing,  dining,  supping, 

of  people. 
Inside  of  dresses  and  ornaments,  inside  of  those 

wash'd  and  trimm'd  faces, 
Behold  a  secret  silent  loathing  and  despair. 

No  husband,  no  wife,  no  friend,  trusted  to  hear 

the  confession. 
Another  self,  a  duplicate  of  every  one,  skulking 

and  hiding  it  goes. 
Formless  and  wordless  through  the  streets  qf  the 

cities,  polite  and  bland  in  the  parlours. 
In  the  cars  of  railroads,  in  steamboats,  in  the 

public  assembly, 
Home  to  the  houses  of  men  and  women,  at  the 

table,  in  the  bed-room,  everywhere. 
Smartly    attired,     countenance    smiling,     form 

upright,  death  under  the  breast-bones,  hell 

under  the  skull-bones. 
Under   the    broadcloth  and  gloves,   under  the 

ribbons  and  artificial  flowers, 
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Keeping  fair  with  the  customs,  speaking  not  a 

syllable  of  itself, 
Speaking  of  any  thing  else,  but  never  of  itself. 

AUons  1  through  struggles  and  wars  1 
The  goal  that  was  named  cannot  be  counter- 
manded. 

Have  the  past  struggles  succeeded  ? 

What  has  succeeded?  yourself?  your  nation? 
Nature  ? 

Now  understand  me  well— it  is  provided  in  the 
essence  of  things  that  from  any  fruition  of  suc- 
cess, no  matter  what,  shall  come  forth  some- 
thing to  make  a  greater  struggle  necessary. 

My  call  is  the  call  of  battle,  I  nourish  active 

rebellion. 
He  going  vTith  me  must  go  well  arm'd, 
He  going  with  me  goes  often  with  spare  diet, 

poverty,  angry  enemies,  desertions. 

Allons !  the  road  is  before  us  I 

It  is  safe — I  have  tried  it — my  own  feet  have 

tried  it  well— be  not  detain'd  ! 
Let  the  paper  remain  on  the  desk  unwritten,  and 

the  book  on  the  shelf  unopen'd  ! 
Let  the  tools  remain  in  the  workshop !  let  the 

money  remain  unearn'd  I 
Let  the  school  stand  I  mind  not  the  cry  of  the 

teacher  I 
Let  the  preacher  preach  in  his  pulpit!   let  the 

lawyer  plead  in  the  court,  and  the  judge 

expound  the  law. 
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Camerado,  I  will  give  you  my  hand  I 
I  give  you  my  love  more  precious  than  money, 
I  give  you  myself  before  preaching  or  law  ; 
Will  you  give  me  yourself  ?  will  you  come  travel 

with  me  ? 
Shall  we  stick  by  each  other  as  long  as  we  live  ? 

Walt  Whitman. 


ON    GOING    A    JOURNEY 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is 
going  a  journey ;  but  I  like  to  go  by  myself.  I 
can  enjoy  society  in  a  room  ;  but  out  of  doors, 
nature  is  company  enough  for  me.  I  am  then 
never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 

The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book. 
I  cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and  talking  at 
the  same  time.  When  I  am  in  the  country  I 
wish  to  vegetate  like  the  country.  I  am  not  for 
criticising  hedgerows  and  black  cattle.  I  go  out 
of  town  in  order  to  forget  the  town  and  all  that 
is  in  it.  There  are  those  who  for  this  purpose 
go  to  watering-places,  and  carry  the  metropolis 
with  them.  I  like  more  elbow-room  and  fewer 
encumbrances.  I  like  solitude,  when  I  give 
myself  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  solitude  ;  nor  do  I 
ask  for 

a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper  solitude  is  sweet. 

The  soul  of  a  journey  is  liberty,  perfect  liberty, 

to  think,  feel,  do  just  as  one  pleases.    We  go  a 
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journey  chiefly  to  be  free  of  all  impediments  and 
of  all  inconveniences ;  to  leave  ourselves  behind, 
much  more  to  get  rid  of  others.  It  is  because 
I  want  a  little  breathing-space  to  muse  on  in- 
different matters,  where  Contemplation 

May  plume  her  feathers  and  let  grow  her 

wings. 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd, 

that  I  absent  myself  from  the  town  for  a  while, 
without  feeling  at  a  loss  the  moment  I  am  left  by 
myself.  Instead  of  a  friend  in  a  post-chaise  or 
in  a  Tilbury,  to  exchange  good  things  with,  and 
vary  the  same  stale  topics  over  again,  for  once 
let  me  have  a  truce  with  impertinence.  Give  me 
the  clear  blue  sky  over  my  head,  and  the  green 
turf  beneath  my  feet,  a  winding  road  before  me, 
and  a  three  hours'  march  to  dinner — and  then  to 
thinking!  It  is  hard  if  I  cannot  start  some 
game  on  these  lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run,  I 
leap,  I  sing  for  joy.  From  the  point  of  yonder 
rolling  cloud  I  plunge  into  my  past  being,  and 
revel  there,  as  the  sun-burnt  Indian  plunges 
headlong  into  the  wave  that  wafts  him  to  his 
native  shore.  Then  long-forgotten  things,  like 
'sunken  wrack  and  sumless  treasuries,'  burst 
upon  my  eager  sight,  and  I  begin  to  feel,  think,  and 
be  myself  again.  Instead  of  an  awkward  silence, 
broken  by  attempts  at  wit  or  dull  common-places, 
mine  is  that  undisturbed  silence  of  the  heart  which 
alone  is  perfect  eloquence,  it^  William  Hazlitt. 
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L"  ALLEGRO 

HENCE,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 

unholy. 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell. 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous 
wings. 
And  the  night  raven  sings  ; 

There,    under    ebon-shades,    and   low-brow'd 
rocks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  ; 
Or  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring. 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 
And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
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Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides, 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe, 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her  and  live  with  thee. 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free. 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And,  singing  startle  the  dull  night. 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dav^n  doth  rise  ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine. 
While  the  cock,  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  : 
Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Sometime  walking,  not  unseen. 
By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
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Rob'd  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight, 
While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures. 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  grey. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where,  perhaps,  some  beauty  lies. 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met. 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses  ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead. 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
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When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 

Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade, 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holiday. 

Till  the  live-long  day-light  fail ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat : 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinch'd  and  pull'd,  she  said. 

And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 

When,  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 

And  crop-full,  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  winds  soon  luU'd  asleep. 

Milton. 

ROAD-SONG 

THE  Mason's  ways  are 
A  t3rpe  of  Existence, 
And  his  persistence, 
Is  as  the  days  are 
Of  men  in  this  world. 
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The  Future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow ; 
We  press  still  thorow, 
Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,— onward. 

And  solemn  before  us 
Veiled,  the  dark  Portal, 
Goal  of  all  mortal : — 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us. 
Graves  under  us  silent. 

While  earnest  thou  gazest. 
Comes  boding  of  terror, 
Comes  phantasm  and  error. 
Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

But  heard  are  the  Voices,— 
Heard  are  the  Sages, 
The  Worlds  and  the  Ages  : 
*'  Choose  well,  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless ; 

Here  eyes  do  regard  you, 
In  Eternity's  stillness ; 
Here  is  all  fulness, 
Ye  brave,  to  reward  you  ; 
Work  and  despair  not." 

Carlyle. 
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LOVE    IN    THE    VALLEY 

COME  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 

height : 
What   pleasure   Hves  in  height   (the   shepherd 

sang) 
In  height  and  cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills  ? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  Heavens,  and 

cease 
To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  Pine, 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire  ; 
And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come. 
For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him  ;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he, 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize. 
Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats, 
Or  foxlike  in  the  vine  ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  Death  and  Morning  on  the  silver  horns, 
Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine, 
Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice, 
That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors  ; 
But  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley  ;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their   thousand    wreaths    of    dangling    water- 
smoke, 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air  ; 
So  waste  not  thou  ;  but  come  ;  for  all  the  vales 
Await  thee  ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
Arise  to  thee  ;  the  children  call,  and  I 
Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound, 
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Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson, 
from  "The  Princess." 


LAUGHING    SONG 
WHEN  the  green  woods  laugh  with  the  voice  of 

joy, 

And  the  dimpling  streams  run  laughing  by  ; 
When  the  air  does  laugh  with  our  merry  wit. 
And  the  green  hill  laughs  with  the  noise  of  it ; 

When  the  meadows  laugh  with  the  lively  green, 
And  the  grasshopper  laughs  in  the  merry  scene  ; 
When  Mary  and  Susan  and  Emily 
With  their  sweet  round  mouths  sing  "  Ha  ha  he ! " 

When  the  painted  birds  laugh  in  the  shade, 
When  our  table  with  cherries  and  nuts  is  spread  ; 
Come  live,  and  be  merry,  and  join  with  me. 
To  sing  the  sweet  chorus  of  "  Ha  ha  he  ! " 

William  Blake. 
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"  The  open  eye  of  Heaven, 
And  all  the  listless  joy  of  summer  shades ! " 

John  Keble. 
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THE    WINDOWS    OF    THE    SKY 

CARE    not,    Fortune,    what 
you  me  deny : 

You  cannot   rob  me  of   free 
Nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows 
of  the  sky 

Through    which    Aurora 
shows  her  brightening  face ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve. 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 

And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 
Thomson,  "The  Castle  of  Indolence." 

INVOCATION    TO    LIGHT 

HAIL,  holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven  first-born. 
Or  of  th'  eternal  co-eternal  beam  ! 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream. 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  before  the  sun. 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
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In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes,  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  muse  to  venture  dov^rn 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend. 
Though  hard  and  rare  :  thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sov'reign  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  visit ;  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equal'd  virith  me  in  fate, 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus  prophets  old. 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note  :  thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
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Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works  to  me  expung'd  and  ras'd, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out, 

So  much  the  rather  thou  celestial  light 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Milton. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    STONEHENGE 
"WHAT  is  that?" 
"  A  place  to  worship  God  in." 
"  A  strange  place  to  worship  God  in." 
"Why?" 
"  It  has  no  roof." 
"Yes,  it  has." 
"Where?" 

"  What  do  you  see  above  you  ?  " 
"The  sky." 
"Well?" 
"Well!" 
"  Have  you  anything  to  say  ?  " 

George  Borrow,  "  Lavengro." 

HYMN    OF    APOLLO 

THE  sleepless  Hours  who  watch  me  as  I  lie, 
Curtained  with  star-inwoven  tapestries, 

From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky. 

Fanning  the  busy  dreams  from  my  dim  eyes,— 
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Waken  me  when  their  Mother,  the  grey  Dawn, 
Tells  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon  is  gone. 

Then  I  arise,  and,  climbing  Heaven's  blue  dome, 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  waves, 

Leaving  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  foam  ; 
My  footsteps  pave  the  clouds  with  fire ;  the 
caves 

Are  filled  with  my  bright  presence,  and  the  air 

Leaves  the  green  Earth  to  my  embraces  bare. 

The  sunbeams  are  my  shafts,  with  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  the  day  ; 

All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  from  the  glory  of  my  ray 

Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might. 

Until  diminished  by  the  reign  of  Night. 

I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows,  and  the  flowers, 
With  their  ethereal  colours  ;  the  Moon's  globe, 

And  the  pure  stars  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe  ; 

Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may  shine, 

Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  peak  of  Heaven  ; 

Then  with  unwilling  steps  I  wander  down 
Into  the  clouds  of  the  Atlantic  even  ; 

For  grief  that  I  depart  they  weep  and  frown  : 
What  look  is  more  delightful  than  the  smile 
With  which  I  soothe  them  from   the  western 
isle? 

SO 
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I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 
Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine  ; 

All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse, 
All  prophecy,  ail  medicine,  are  mine, 

All  light  of  art  or  nature  ;— to  my  song. 

Victory  and  praise  in  their  own  right  belong. 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


MORNING    HYMN 

THESE   are   thy  glorious  works,    Parent   of 

good! 
Almighty  1  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus    wondrous    fair!    thyself   how    wondrous 

then ! 
Unspeakable  !  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  heaven. 
On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling 

mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
SI 
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Acknowledge  him  thy  greater  ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thou 

fall'st. 
Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies  ; 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song  resound 
His  praise,  who,  out  of  darkness,  call'd  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix, 
And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  mists,  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise. 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 
Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;   and  wave  your  tops,  ye 

pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend. 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ; 
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Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  eve, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord  !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

Milton. 

THE    CLOUD 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From   my  wings   are   shaken   the   dews   that 
waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under  ; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits, 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits  ; 
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Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding-  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  Genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains  ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  his  golden  wings. 
And,  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea 
beneath. 

In  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  the  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  the  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbfed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
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May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin 
roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer  ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and 
swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof ; 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my 
chair, 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow  : 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I    pass   through   the   pores  of  the  ocean  and 
shores ; 
I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
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For  after  the  rain  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex 
gleams, 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 
the  tomb, 
I  arise,  and  unbuild  it  again. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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"/shall  speak  of  trees  as  we  see  them,  love  them,  adore  them 
In  the  fields,  where  they  are  alive,  holding  their  green  sun- 
shades over  our  heads,  talking  to  us  with  their  hundred 
thousand  whispering  tongues,  looking  down  on  us  with  that 
sweet  meekness  which  belongs  to  huge,  but  limited  organisms. 
.  .  .  It  won't  do  to  be  exclusive  In  our  taste  about  trees. 
There  Is  hardly  one  of  them  which  has  not  peculiar  beauties 
In  some  fitting  place  for  It. "  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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UNDER     THE      GREENWOOD      TREE 
NDER  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither, 
come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 

And  loves  to  lie  i'  the  sun. 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 

And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

William  Shakespeare. 

HYMN    OF    PAN 

FROM  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come  ; 
From  the  river-girt  islands. 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 

Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes, 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme. 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes, 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime, 
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And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass, 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  was, 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing, 
And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 
The  light  of  the  dying  day, 

Speeded  by  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waves. 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns, 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves. 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

I  sang  of  the  daedal  Earth, 
And  of  Heaven— and  the  giant  wars, 
And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth, — 
And  then  I  changed  my  pipings, — 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasped  a  reed : 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus  I 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed : 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would, 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood. 

At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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THE  INFINITE  MIND  IN  NATURE 
YOU  are  fortunate  if  you  love  trees,  and  especially 
the  wild  ones  growing  where  the  Great  Creative 
Force  placed  them,  and  independent  of  man's 
care.  For  all  things  that  we  call  "wild"  or 
** natural"  are  nearer  the  Infinite  Mind  than 
those  which  have  been  enslaved,  artificialised  and 
hampered  by  man.  Being  nearer  the  Infinite, 
they  have  in  them  the  more  perfect  Infinite  Force 
and  Thought.  That  is  why,  when  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  what  is  wild  and  natural— in  the 
forest  or  mountains,  where  every  trace  of  man's 
works  is  left  behind— you  feel  an  indescribable 
exhilaration  and  freedom  that  you  do  not  realise 
elsewhere. 

You  breathe  an  element  ever  being  thrown  off  by 
the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  birds  and  animals,  and 
by  every  expression  of  the  Infinite  Mind  about 
you.  It  is  healthfully  exhilarating.  It  is  some> 
thing  more  than  air.  It  is  the  Infinite  Force  and 
Mind,  as  expressed  by  all  these  natural  things, 
which  is  acting  on  you.  You  cannot  get  this 
force  in  the  town,  nor  even  in  the  carefully 
cultivated  garden.  For  there  the  plants  and 
trees  have  too  much  of  man's  lesser  mind  in  them, 
—the  mind  which  believes  that  it  can  improve  the 
universe. 

The  tree  is  then  literally  one  of  God's  thoughts. 
That  thought  is  worth  our  study.  It  contains 
some  wisdom  which  we  have  not  yet  gotten  hold 
of.  We  want  that  wisdom.  We  want  to  make 
it  a  part  of  ourselves.  We  want  it,  because  real 
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wisdom  or  truth  brings  us  power.  We  want 
power  to  give  us  better  bodies,  sounder  bodies, 
healthier  bodies.  We  want  entire  freedom  from 
sickness.  We  want  lighter  hearts  and  happier 
minds.  We  want  a  new  life  and  a  new  pleasure 
in  living  for  each  day.  We  want  our  bodies  to 
grow  lighter,  not  heavier  with  advancing  years. 
We  want  a  religion  which  will  give  us  certainty 
instead  of  hopes  and  theories.  We  want  a  Deity 
whom  it  is  simply  impossible  to  doubt.  We  want 
to  feel  the  Infinite  Mind  in  every  atom  of  our 
beings.  We  want  with  each  day  to  feel  a  new 
pleasure  in  living,  and  commence  where  we  left 
off  yesterday  to  find  something  new  in  what  we 
might  have  thought  to  be  "old"  and  worn  out 
yesterday.  When  we  come  into  the  domain  of 
the  Infinite  Mind  and  are  ever  drawing  more  of 
that  mind  to  us  and  making  it  a  part  of  us, 
nothing  can  seem  "flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable." 
Wtf'     P.    Mulford,    "The    Gift    of   the  Spirit." 

THE    WOODS    OF    WESTERMAIN 

ENTER  these  enchanted  woods, 

You  who  dare. 
Nothing  harms  beneath  the  leaves 
More  than  waves  a  swimmer  cleaves. 
Toss  your  heart  up  with  the  lark. 
Foot  at  peace  with  mouse  and  worm, 

Fair  you  fare. 
Only  at  a  dread  of  dark 
Quaver,  and  they  quit  their  form  : 
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Thousand  eyeballs  under  hoods 

Have  you  by  the  hair. 
Enter  these  enchanted  woods, 

You  who  dare. 
II 
Here  the  snake  across  your  path 
Stretches  in  his  golden  bath  : 
Mossy-footed  squirrels  leap 
Soft  as  winnowing  plumes  of  Sleep  : 
Yaffles  on  a  chuckle  skim 
Low  to  laugh  from  branches  dim : 
Up  the  pine,  where  sits  the  star. 
Rattles  deep  the  moth-winged  jar. 
Each  has  business  of  his  own  ; 
But  should  you  distrust  a  tone, 

Then  beware. 
Shudder  all  the  haunted  roods. 
All  the  eyeballs  under  hoods 

Shroud  you  in  their  glare. 
Enter  these  enchanted  woods. 

You  who  dare. 
Ill 
Open  hither,  open  hence, 
Scarce  a  bramble  weaves  a  fence. 
Where  the  strawberry  runs  red. 
With  white  star-flower  overhead  ; 
Cumbered  by  dry  twig  and  cone. 
Shredded  husks  of  seedlings  flown. 
Mine  of  mole  and  spotted  flint : 
Of  dire  wizardry  no  hint. 
Save  mayhap  the  print  that  shows 
Hasty  outward-tripping  toes, 
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Heels  to  terror  on  the  mould. 
These,  the  woods  of  Westermain, 
Are  as  others  to  behold, 
Rich  of  wreathing  sun  and  rain  ; 
Foliage  lustreful  around 
Shadowed  leagues  of  slumbering  sound 
Wavy  tree-tops,  yellow  whins, 
Shelter  eager  minikins, 
Myriads,  free  to  peck  and  pipe  ; 
Would  you  better  ?  would  you  worse  ? 
You  with  them  may  gather  ripe 
Pleasures  flowing  not  from  purse. 
Quick  and  far  as  Colour  flies 
Taking  the  delighted  eyes. 
You  of  any  well  that  springs 
May  unfold  the  heaven  of  things ; 
Have  it  homely  and  within. 
And  thereof  its  likeness  win, 
Will  you  so  in  soul's  desire  : 
This  do  sages  grant  t'  the  lyre. 
This  is  being  bird  and  more, 
More  than  glad  musician  this  ; 
Granaries  you  will  have  a  store 
Past  the  world  of  woe  and  bliss  ; 
Sharing  still  its  bliss  and  woe  ; 
Harnessed  to  its  hungers,  no. 
On  the  throne  Success  usurps,  • 

You  shall  seat  the  joy  you  feel 
Where  a  race  of  water  chirps, 
Twisting  hues  of  flourished  steel : 
Or  where  light  is  caught  in  hoop 
Up  a  clearing's  leafy  rise, 
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Where  the  crossing  deerherds  troop 
Classic  splendours,  knightly  dyes. 
Or,  where  old-eyed  oxen  chew 
Speculation  with  the  cud, 
Read  their  pool  of  vision  through. 
Back  to  hours  when  mind  was  mud  ; 
Nigh  the  knot,  which  did  untwine 
Timelessly  to  drowsy  suns  ; 
Seeing  Earth  a  slimy  spine, 
Heaven  a  space  for  winging  tons. 
Farther,  deeper,  may  you  read. 
Have  you  sight  for  things  afield, 
Where  peeps  she,  the  Nurse  of  seed. 
Cloaked,  but  in  the  peep  revealed  ; 
Showing  a  kind  face  and  sweet : 
Look  you  with  the  soul  you  see 't. 
Glory  narrowing  to  grace, 
Grace  to  glory  magnified. 
Following  that  will  you  embrace 
Close  in  arms  or  aery  wide. 
Banished  is  the  white  Foam-born 
Not  from  here,  nor  under  ban 
Phoebus  lyrist,  Phoebe's  horn. 
Pipings  of  the  reedy  Pan. 
Loved  of  Earth  of  old  they  were. 
Loving  did  interpret  her  ; 
And  the  sterner  worship  bars 
None  whom  Song  has  made  her  stars. 
You  have  seen  the  huntress  moon 
Radiantly  facing  dawn, 
Dusky  meads  between  them  strewn 
Glimmering  like  downy  awn  : 
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Argent  Westward  glows  the  hunt, 
East  the  blush  about  to  climb  : 
One  another  fair  they  front, 
Transient,  yet  outshine  the  time  ; 
Even  as  dewlight  off  the  rose 
In  the  mind  a  jewel  sows. 
Thus  opposing  grandeurs  live 
Here  if  Beauty  be  their  dower  : 
Doth  she  of  her  spirit  give. 
Fleetingness  will  spare  her  flower. 
This  is  in  the  tune  we  play. 
Which  no  spring  of  strength  would  quell ; 
In  subduing  does  not  slay  ; 
Guides  the  channel,  guards  the  well : 
Tempered  holds  the  young  blood-heat, 
Yet  through  measured  grave  accord, 
Hears  the  heart  of  wildness  beat 
Like  a  centaur's  hoof  on  sward. 
Drink  the  sense  the  notes  infuse, 
You  a  larger  self  will  find  : 
Sweetest  fellowship  ensues 
With  the  creatures  of  your  kind. 
Ay,  and  Love,  if  Love  it  be 
Flaming  over  /  and  ME, 
Love  meet  they  who  do  not  shove 
Cravings  in  the  van  of  Love. 
Courtly  dames  are  here  to  woo. 
Knowing  love  if  it  be  true. 
Reverence  the  blossom-shoot 
Fervently,  they  are  the  fruit. 
Mark  them  stepping,  hear  them  talk, 
Goddess,  is  no  myth  inane, 
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You  will  say  of  those  who  walk 
In  the  woods  of  Westermain. 
Waters  that  from  throat  and  thigh 
Dart  the  sun  his  arrows  back  ; 
Leaves  that  on  a  woodland  sigh 
Chat  of  secret  things  no  lack  ; 
Shadowy  branch-leaves,  waters  clear, 
Bare  or  veiled  they  move  sincere ; 
Not  by  slavish  terrors  tripped 
Being  anew  in  nature  dipped, 
Growths  of  what  they  step  on,  these  ; 
With  the  roots  the  grace  of  trees. 
Casket-breasts  they  give,  nor  hide, 
For  a  tyrant's  flattered  pride, 
Mind,  which  nourished  not  by  light, 
Lurks  the  shuffling  trickster  sprite : 
Whereof  are  strange  tales  to  tell ; 
Some  in  blood  writ,  tombed  in  hell. 
Here  the  ancient  battle  ends, 
Joining  two  astonished  friends. 
Who  the  kiss  can  give  and  take 
With  more  warmth  than  in  that  world 
Where  the  tiger  claws  the  snake, 
Snake  her  tiger  clasps  infurled. 
And  the  issue  of  their  fight 
People  lands  in  snarling  plight. 
Here  her  splendid  beast  she  leads 
Silken-leashed  and  decked  with  weeds 
Wild  as  he,  but  breathing  faint 
Sweetness  of  unfelt  constraint. 
Love,  the  great  volcano,  flings 
Fires  of  lower  Earth  to  sky  ; 
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Love,  the  sole  permitted,  sings 
Sovereignly  of  ME  and  /. 
Bowers  he  has  of  sacred  shade, 
Spaces  of  superb  parade, 
Voiceful  .  .  .  But  bring  you  a  note 
Wrangling,  howsoe'er  remote, 
Discords  out  of  discord  spin 
Round  and  round  derisive  din : 
Sudden  will  a  pallor  pant 
Chill  at  screeches  miscreant ; 
Owls  or  spectres,  thick  they  flee  ; 
Nightmare  upon  horror  broods  ; 
Hooded  laughter,  monkish  glee, 

Gaps  the  vital  air. 
Enter  these  enchanted  woods, 

You  who  dare. 

IV 

You  must  love  the  light  so  well 
That  no  darkness  will  seem  fell. 
Love  it  so  you  could  accost 
Fellowly  a  livid  ghost. 
Whish  !  the  phantom  wisps  away, 
Owns  him  smoke  to  cocks  of  day. 
In  your  breast  the  light  must  burn 
Fed  of  you,  like  corn  in  quern 
Ever  plumping  while  the  wheel 
Speeds  the  mill  and  drains  the  meal. 
Light  to  light  sees  little  strange. 
Only  features  heavenly  new  ; 
Then  you  touch  the  nerve  of  Change, 
Then  of  Earth  you  have  the  clue  ; 
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Then  her  two-sexed  meanings  melt 

Through  you,  wed  the  thought  and  felt. 

Sameness  locks  no  scurfy  pond 

Here  for  Custom,  crazy-fond  : 

Change  is  on  the  wing  to  bud 

Rose  in  brain  from  rose  in  blood. 

Wisdom  throbbing  shall  you  see 

Central  in  complexity ; 

From  her  pasture  'mid  the  beasts 

Rise  to  her  ethereal  feasts, 

Not,  though  lightnings  track  your  wit 

Starward,  scorning  them  you  quit : 

For  be  sure  the  bravest  wing 

Preens  it  in  our  common  spring, 

Thence  along  the  vault  to  soar. 

You  with  others,  gathering  more, 

Glad  of  more,  till  you  reject 

Your  proud  title  of  elect. 

Perilous  even  here  while  few 

Roam  the  arched  greenwood  with  you. 

Heed  that  snare. 
Muffled  by  his  cavern-cowl 
Squats  the  scaly  Dragon-fowl, 
Who  was  lord  ere  light  you  drank, 
And  lest  blood  of  knightly  rank 
Stream,  let  not  your  fair  princess 
Stray  :  he  holds  the  leagues  in  stress, 

Watches  keenly  there. 
Oft  has  he  been  riven  ;  slain 
Is  no  force  in  Westermain. 
Wait,  and  we  shall  forge  him  curbs, 
Put  his  fangs  to  uses,  tame, 
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Teach  him,  quick  as  cunning  herbs, 
How  to  cure  him  sick  and  lame. 
Much  restricted,  much  enringed, 
Much  he  frets,  the  hooked  and  winged, 

Never  known  to  spare. 
'Tis  enough :  the  name  of  Sage 
Hits  no  thing  in  nature,  nought ; 
Man  the  least,  save  when  grave  Age 
From  yon  Dragon  guards  his  thought. 
Eye  him  when  you  hearken  dumb 
To  what  words  from  Wisdom  come. 
When  she  says  how  few  are  by 
Listening  to  her,  eye  his  eye. 

Self,  his  name  declare. 
Him  shall  Change,  transforming  late, 
Wonderously  renovate. 
Hug  himself  the  creature  may  : 
What  he  hugs  is  loathed  decay. 
Crying,  slip  thy  scales,  and  slough  ! 
Change  vnll  strip  his  armour  off ; 
Make  of  him  who  was  all  maw, 
Inly  only  thrilling-shrewd. 
Such  a  servant  as  none  saw 
Through  his  days  of  dragonhood. 
Days  when  growling  o'er  his  bone, 
Sharpened  he  for  mine  and  thine  ; 
Sensitive  within  alone ; 
Scaly  as  the  bark  of  pine. 
Change,  the  strongest  son  of  Life, 
Has  the  Spirit  here  to  wife. 
Lo,  their  young  of  vivid  breed. 
Bear  the  lights  that  onward  speed, 
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Threading  thickets,  mounting  glades, 
Up  the  verdurous  colonnades, 
Round  the  fluttered  curves,  and  down, 
Out  of  sight  of  Earth's  blue  crown. 
Whither,  i;i  her  central  space. 
Spouts  the  Fount  and  Lure  o'  the  chase. 
Fount  unresting,  Lure  divine  ! 
There  meet  all :  too  late  look  most. 
Fire  in  water  hued  as  wine. 
Springs  amid  a  shadowy  host, 
Circled  :  one  close-headed  mob. 
Breathless,  scanning  divers  heaps, 
Where  a  Heart  begins  to  throb. 
Where  it  ceases,  slow,  with  leaps. 
And  'tis  very  strange,  'tis  said. 
How  you  spy  in  each  of  them 
Semblance  of  that  Dragon  red. 
As  the  oak  in  bracken-stem. 
And,  'tis  said,  how  each  and  each  : 
Which  commences,  which  subsides  : 
First  my  Dragon  !  doth  beseech 
Her  who  food  for  all  provides. 
And  she  answers  with  no  sign  ; 
Utters  neither  yea  nor  nay  ; 
Fires  the  water  hued  as  wine  ; 
Kneads  another  spark  in  clay. 
Terror  is  about  her  hid  ; 
Silence  of  the  thunders  locked  ; 
Lightnings  lining  the  shut  lid  ; 
Fixity  on  quaking  rocked. 
Lo,  you  look  at  Flow  and  Drought 
Inter  flashed  and  interwrought : 
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Ended  is  begun,  begun 
Ended,  quick  as  torrents  run. 
Young-  Impulsion  spouts  to  sink ; 
Luridness  and  lustre  link 
'Tis  your  come  and  g-o  of  breath  ; 
Mirrored  pants  the  Life,  the  Death  ; 
Each  of  either  reaped  and  sown  : 
Rosiest  rosy  wanes  to  crone. 
See  you  so  ?  your  senses  drift  ; 
*Tis  a  shuttle  weaving"  swift. 
Look  with  spirit  past  the  sense, 
Spirit  shines  in  permanence. 
That  is  She,  the  view  of  whom 
Is  the  dust  within  the  tomb, 
Is  the  inner  blush  above, 
Look  to  loathe,  or  look  to  love  ; 
Think  her  Lump,  or  know  her  Flame  ; 
Dread  her  scourge,  or  read  her  aim  ; 
Shoot  your  hungers  from  their  nerve  ; 
Or,  in  her  example,  serve. 
Some  have  found  her  sitting  grave  ; 
Laughing,  some  ;  or,  browed  with  sweat, 
Hurling  dust  of  fool  and  knave 
In  a  hissing  smithy's  jet. 
More  it  were  not  well  to  speak  ; 
Burn  to  see,  you  need  but  seek. 
Once  beheld  she  gives  the  key 
Airing  every  doorway,  she. 
Little  can  you  stop  or  steer 
Ere  of  her  you  are  the  seer. 
On  the  surface  she  will  witch. 
Rendering  Beauty  yours,  but  gaze 
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Under,  and  the  soul  is  rich 
Past  computing-,  past  amaze. 
Then  is  courage  that  endures 
Even  her  awful  tremble  yours. 
Then,  the  reflex  of  that  Fount 
Spied  below,  will  Reason  mount 
Lordly  and  a  quenchless  force, 
Lighting  Pain  to  its  mad  source, 
Scaring  Fear  till  Fear  escapes, 
Shot  through  all  its  phantom  shapes. 
Then  your  spirit  will  perceive 
Fleshly  seed  of  fleshly  sins  ; 
Where  the  passions  interweave. 
How  the  serpent  tangle  spins 
Of  the  sense  of  Earth  misprised, 
Brainlessly  unrecognized ; 
She  being  Spirit  in  her  clods, 
Footway  to  the  God  of  Gods. 
Then  for  you  are  pleasures  pure. 
Sureties  as  the  stars  are  sure  : 
Not  the  wanton  beckoning  flags 
Which,  of  flattery  and  delight. 
Wax  to  the  grim  Habit-Hags 
Riding  souls  of  men  to  night : 
Pleasures  that  through  blood  run  sane, 
Quickening  spirit  from  the  brain. 
Each  of  each  in  sequent  birth. 
Blood  and  brain  and  spirit,  three 
(Say  the  deepest  gnomes  of  Earth), 
Join  for  true  felicity. 
Are  they  parted,  then  expect 
Some  one  sailing  will  be  wrecked  : 
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Separate  hunting  are  they  sped, 
Scan  the  morsel  coveted. 
Earth  that  Triad  is  :  she  hides 
Joy  from  him  who  that  divides  ; 
Showers  it  when  the  three  are  one 
Glassing  her  in  union. 
Earth  your  haven,  Earth  your  helm, 
You  command  a  double  realm  ; 
Labouring  here  to  pay  your  debt, 
Till  your  little  sun  shall  set ; 
Leaving  her  the  future  task  : 
Loving  her  too  well  to  ask. 
Eglantine  that  climbs  the  yew. 
She  her  darkest  wreathes  for  those 
Knowing  her  the  Ever-new, 
And  themselves  the  kin  o'  the  rose. 
Life,  the  chisel,  axe  and  sword. 
Wield  who  have  her  depths  explored  : 
Life,  the  dream,  shall  be  their  robe 
Large  as  air  about  the  globe  ; 
Life,  the  question,  hear  its  cry 
Echoed  with  concordant  Why  ; 
Life,  the  small  self-dragon  ramped. 
Thrill  for  service  to  be  stamped. 
Ay,  and  over  every  height 
Life  for  them  shall  wave  a  wand  : 
That,  the  last,  where  sits  affright, 
Homely  shows  the  stream  beyond. 
Love  the  light  and  be  its  lynx, 
You  will  track  her  and  attain  ; 
Read  her  as  no  cruel  Sphinx 
In  the  woods  of  Westermain. 
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Daily  fresh  the  woods  are  ranged  ; 
Glooms  which  otherwhere  appal, 
Sounded  :  here,  their  worths  exchanged 
Urban  joins  with  pastoral : 
Little  lost,  save  what  may  drop 
Husk-like,  and  the  mind  preserves. 
Natursil  overgrowths  they  lop. 
Yet  from  nature  neither  swerves. 
Trained  or  savage  :  for  this  cause  : 
Of  our  Earth  they  ply  the  laws. 
Have  in  Earth  their  feeding  root, 
Mind  of  man  and  bent  of  brute. 
Hear  that  song ;  both  wild  and  ruled. 
Hear  it :  is  it  wail  or  mirth  ? 
Ordered,  bubbled,  quite  unschooled  ? 
None,  and  all :  it  springs  of  Earth. 
O  but  hear  it !  'tis  the  mind  ; 
Mind  that  with  deep  Earth  unites, 
Round  the  solid  trunk  to  wind 
Rings  of  clasping  parasites. 
Music  have  you  there  to  feed 
Simplest  and  most  soaring  need. 
Free  to  wind,  and  in  desire 
Winding,  they  to  her  attached 
Feel  the  trunk  a  spring  of  fire. 
And  ascend  to  heights  unmatched, 
Whence  the  tidal  world  is  viewed 
As  a  sea  of  windy  wheat. 
Momently  black,  barren,  rude  ; 
Golden-brown,  for  harvest  meet. 
Dragon-reaped  from  folly-sown ; 
Bride-like  to  the  sickle-blade : 
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Quick  it  varies,  while  the  moan, 
Moan  of  a  sad  creature  strayed. 
Chiefly  is  its  voice.     So  flesh 
Conjures  tempest-flails  to  thresh 
Good  from  worthless.     Some  clear  lamps 
Light  it ;  more  of  dead  marsh-damps. 
Monster  is  it  still,  and  blind. 
Fit  but  to  be  led  by  Pain. 
Glance  we  at  the  paths  behind. 
Fruitful  sight  has  Westermain. 
There  we  laboured,  and  in  turn 
Forward  our  blown  lamps  discern, 
As  you  see  on  the  dark  deep 
Far  the  loftier  billows  leap. 

Foam  from  beacon  bear. 
Hither,  hither,  if  you  will, 
Drink  instruction,  or  instil. 
Run  the  woods  like  vernal  sap. 
Crying,  hail  to  luminousness  ! 

But  have  care. 
In  yourself  may  lurk  the  trap  : 
On  conditions  they  caress. 
Here  you  meet  the  light  invoked, 
Here  is  never  secret  cloaked. 
Doubt  you  with  the  monster's  fry 
All  his  orbit  may  exclude  ; 
Are  you  of  the  stiff,  the  dry, 
Cursing  the  not  understood  ; 
Grasp  you  with  the  monster's  claws  ; 
Govern  with  his  truncheon-saws  ; 
Hate,  the  shadow  of  a  grain  ; 
You  are  lost  in  Westermain  : 
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Earthward  swoops  a  vulture  sun, 
Nighted  upon  carrion : 
Straightway  venom  wine-cups  shout 
Toasts  to  One  whose  eyes  are  out : 
Flowers  along  the  reeling  floor 
Drip  henbane  and  hellebore : 
Beauty,  of  her  tresses  shorn. 
Shrieks  as  nature's  maniac  : 
Hideousness  on  hoof  and  horn 
Tumbles,  yapping  in  her  track  : 
Haggard  Wisdom,  stately  once. 
Leers  fantastical  and  trips  : 
Allegory  drums  the  sconce, 
Impiousness  nibblenips. 
Imp  that  dances,  imp  that  flits. 
Imp  o'  the  demon-growing  girl, 
Maddest !  whirl  with  imp  o'  the  pits 
Round  you,  and  with  them  you  whirl 
Fast  where  pours  the  fountain-rout 
Out  of  Him  whose  eyes  are  out : 
Multitudes  on  multitudes, 
Drenched  in  wallowing  devilry  : 
And  you  ask  where  you  may  be. 

In  what  reek  of  a  lair 
Given  to  bones  and  ogre-broods : 

And  they  yell  you  Where. 
Enter  these  enchanted  woods. 

You  who  dare. 

George  Meredith. 
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HAIL,    OLD    PATRICIAN    TREES 

HAIL,  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good  I 

Hail,  ye  plebeian  underwood  ! 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 
And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 

Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 

Hail,  the  poor  Muses'  richest  manor  seat  1 

Ye  country  houses  and  retreat 

Which  all  the  happy  gods  so  love, 
That  for  you  oft  they  quit  their  bright  and  great 

Metropolis  above. 

Here  Nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect, 
Nature  the  wisest  architect, 
Who  those  fond  artists  does  despise 

That  can  the  fair  and  living  trees  neglect, 
Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtful  Ijring, 
Hear  the  soft  winds,  above  me  flying. 
With  all  their  wanton  boughs  dispute. 

And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying, 
Nor  be  myself  too  mute. 

A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near, 
Gilt  with  the  sunbeams  here  and  there, 
On  whose  enamelled  bank  I'll  walk. 

And  see  how  prettily  they  smile,  and  hear 
How  prettily  they  talk. 

Ah  wretched,  and  too  solitary  he 
Who  loves  not  his  own  company  I 
He'll  feel  the  weight  oft  many  a  day, 
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Unless  he  call  in  sin  or  vanity 
To  help  to  bear 't  away. 

Oh  solitude,  first  state  of  human-kind  I 
Which  blest  remained  till  man  did  find 
Even  his  own  helper's  company. 

As  soon  as  two,  alas,  together  joined, 
The  serpent  made  up  three. 

Though  God  himself,  through  countless  ages,  thee 

His  sole  companion  chose  to  be. 

Thee,  sacred  Solitude  alone  ; 
Before  the  branchy  head  of  numbers  Three 

Sprang  from  the  trunk  of  One. 

Thou  (though  men  think  thine  an  unactive  part) 
Dost  break  and  tame  th'  unruly  heart. 
Which  else  would  know  no  settled  pace. 

Making  it  move,  well  managed  by  thy  art. 
With  swiftness  and  with  grace. 

Thou  the  faint  beams  of  Reason's  scattered  light 

Dost  like  a  burning-glass  unite  ; 

Dost  multiply  the  feeble  heat. 
And  fortify  the  streng^th,  till  thou  dost  bright 

And  noble  fires  beget. 

Whilst  this  hard  truth  I  teach,  methinks,  I  see 
The  monster  London  laugh  at  me ; 
I  should  at  thee  too,  foolish  city. 

If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  misery. 
But  thy  estate,  I  pity. 
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Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so,— 
Even  thou,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 

A  village  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 
A  solitude  almost. 

Abraham  Cowley. 

LOVE    FOR    WILD    TREES 

YOU  are  fortunate  when  you  grow  to  a  live, 
tender,  earnest  love  for  the  wild  trees,  animals 
and  birds,  and  recognise  them  all  as  coming  from 
and  built  of  the  same  mind  and  spirit  as  your  own, 
and  able  also  to  give  you  something  very  valuable 
in  return  for  the  love  which  you  give  them.  The 
wild  tree  is  not  irresponsive  or  regardless  of  a 
love  like  that.  Such  love  is  not  a  myth  or  mere 
sentiment.  It  is  a  literal  element  and  force  going 
from  you  to  the  tree.  It  is  felt  by  the  spirit  of 
the  tree.  You  represent  a  part  and  belonging  of 
the  Infinite  Mind.  The  tree  represents  another 
part  and  belonging  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  It  has 
its  share  of  life,  thought  and  intelligence.  You 
have  a  far  greater  share,  which  is  to  be  greater 
still— and  then  still  greater. 
Love  is  an  element  which,  though  physically  un- 
seen, is  as  real  as  air  or  water.  It  is  an  acting, 
living,  moving  force,  and  in  that  far  greater 
world  of  life  all  around  us  of  which  physical  sense 
is  unaware,  it  moves  in  waves  and  currents  like 
those  of  the  ocean. 

There  is  a  sense  in  the  tree  which  feels  your  love 
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and  responds  to  it.  It  does  not  respond  or  show 
its  pleasure  in  our  way  or  in  any  way  which  we 
can  now  understand.  Its  way  of  so  doing  is  the 
way  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
O^     P.    Mulford,   "The    Gift  of  the   Spirit." 


THE    SCHOLAR    GIPSY 

GO,  for  they  call  you.  Shepherd,  from  the  hill ; 
Go,  Shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  cotes : 

No  longer  leave  thy  wistful  flock  unfed. 
Nor  let  thy  bawling  fellows  rack  their  throats. 
Nor  the  cropp'd  grasses  shoot  another  head. 
But  when  the  fields  are  still, 
And  the  tired  men  and  dogs  all  gone  to  rest. 
And  only  the  white  sheep  are  sometimes  seen 
Cross  and  recross  the  strips  of  moon-blanch'd 
green ; 
Come,  Shepherd,  and   again   renew  the 
quest. 

Here,  where  the  reaper  was  at  work  of  late. 
In  this  high  field's  dark  corner,  where  he  leaves 

His  coat,  his  basket,  and  his  earthen  cruise. 
And  in  the  sun  all  morning  binds  the  sheaves. 
Then  here,  at  noon,  comes  back  his  stores  to 
use ; 
Here  will  I  sit  and  wait. 
While  to  my  ear  from  uplands  far  away 
The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  is  borne ; 
With  distant  cries  of  reapers  in  the  corn — 
All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer's  day. 
6  8x 
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Screen'd  is  this  nook  o'er  the  high,  half-reap'd 
field, 
And  here  till  sun-down.  Shepherd,  will  I  be. 
Through  the  thick  corn  the  scarlet  poppies 
peep 
And  round  green  roots  and  yellowing  stalks  I 
see 
Pale  blue  convolvulus  in  tendrils  creep  : 
And  air-swept  lindens  yield 
Their  scent,  and  rustle  down  their  perfum'd 
showers 
Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  where  I  am  laid, 
And  bower  me  from  the  August  sun  with 
shade ; 
And   the   eye  travels  down  to  Oxford's 
towers. 

And  near  me  on  the  grass  lies  Glanvil's  book — 
Come,  let  me  read  the  oft-read  tale  again. 

The  story  of  that  Oxford  scholar  poor 
Of  pregnant  parts  and  quick  inventive  brain, 
Who,  tired  of  knocking  at  Preferment's  door, 
One  summer  morn  forsook 
His  friends,  and  went  to  learn  the  Gipsy  lore, 
And  roam'd  the  world  with  that  wild  brother- 
hood. 
And  came,  as  most  men  deem'd,  to  little  good, 
But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no 
more. 

But  once,  years  after,  in  the  country  lanes, 
Two  scholars,  whom  at  college  erst  he  knew 
Met  him,  and  of  his  way  of  life  enquir'd. 
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Whereat  he  answer'd,  that  the  Gipsy  crew, 
His  mates,  had  arts  to  rule  as  they  desir'd 
The  workings  of  men's  brains  ; 
And  they  can  bind  them  to  what  thoughts  they 
will: 
*'  And  I,"  he  said,  **  the  secret  of  their  art, 
When  fully  learn'd,  will  to  the  world  impart : 
But  it  needs  happy  moments  for  this  skill." 

This  said,  he  left  them,  and  return'd  no  more, 
But  rumours  hung  about  the  country  side 

That  the  lost  Scholar  long  was  seen  to  stray. 
Seen  by  rare  glimpses,  pensive  and  tongue- 
tied, 
In  hat  of  antique  shape,  and  cloak  of  grey, 
The  same  the  Gipsies  wore. 
Shepherds  had  met  him  on  the  Hurst  in  spring  ; 
At  some  lone  alehouse  in  the  Berkshire  moors. 
On  the  warm  ingle  bench,  the  smock-frock'd 
boors 
Had  found  him  seated  at  their  entering. 

But,  mid  their  drink  and  clatter,  he  would  fly  : 
And  I  myself  seem  half  to  know  thy  looks. 
And  put  the  shepherds.  Wanderer,  on  thy 
trace ; 
And  boys  who  in  lone  wheatfields  scare  the 
rooks 
I  ask  if  thou  hast  pass'd  their  quiet  place  ; 
Or  in  my  boat  I  lie 
Moor'd  to  the  cool  bank  in  the  summer  heats, 
Mid  wide  grass  meadows  which  the  sun- 
shine fills, 
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And  watch  the  warm  green-muffled  Cumner 
hills, 
And   wonder   if  thou  haunt'st  their  shy 
retreats. 

For  most,  I  know,  thou  lov'st  retired  ground. 
Thee,  at  the  ferry,  Oxford  riders  blithe. 

Returning  home  on  summer  nights,  have  met 
Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bab-lock- 
hithe. 
Trailing  in  the  cool  stream  thy  fingers  wet, 
As  the  slow  punt  swings  round  : 
And  leaning  backwards  in  a  pensive  dream. 
And  fostering  in  thy  lap  a  heap  of  flowers 
Pluck'd  in  shy  fields  and  distant  woodland 
bowers. 
And   thine  eyes    resting   on  the  moonlit 
stream. 

And  then  they  land,  and  thou  art  seen  no  more. 
Maidens  who  from  the  distant  hamlets  come 

To  dance  around  the  Fyfield  elm  in  May, 
Oft  through  the  darkening  fields  have  seen  thee 
roam, 
Or  cross  a  stile  into  the  public  way. 
Oft  thou  hast  given  them  store 
Of  flowers— the  frail-leaf  d,  white  anemone- 
Dark  bluebells  drench'd  with  dews  of  summer 

eves — 
And  purple  orchises  with  spotted  leaves— 
But  none  has  words  she   can   report  of 
thee. 
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And,  above  Godstow  Bridge,  when  hay-time's  here 
In  June,  and  many  a  scjrthe  in  sunshine  flames, 
Men  who  through  those  wide  fields  of  breezy 
grass 
Where  black-wing'd  swallows  haunt  the  glit- 
tering Thames, 
To  bathe  in  the  abandon'd  lasher  pass, 
Have  often  pass'd  thee  near 
Sitting  upon  the  river  bank  o'ergrown  : 
Mark'd  thine  outlandish  garb,  thy  figure  spare. 
Thy  dark  vague  eyes,  and  soft  abstracted  air  ; 
But,  when  they  came  from  bathing,  thou 
wert  gone. 

At  some  lone  homestead  in  the  Cumner  hills. 
Where  at  her  open  door  the  housewife  darns. 
Thou  hast  been  seen,  or  hanging  on  a  gate 
To  watch  the  threshers  in  the  mossy  barns. 
Children,  who  early  range  these  slopes  and 
late 
For  cresses  from  the  rills, 
Have  known  thee  watching,  all  an  April  day. 
The  springing  pastures  and  the  feeding  kine  ; 
And  mark'd  thee,  when  the  stars  come  out 
and  shine. 
Through  the  long  dewy  grass  move  slow 
away. 

In  Autumn,  on  the  skirts  of  Bagley  Wood, 
Where  most  the  gipsies  by  the  turf-edg'd  way 
Pitch  their  smok'd  tents,  and  every  bush  you 
see 
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With  scarlet  patches  tagg'd  and  shreds  of  grey, 
Above  the  forest-ground  called  Thessaly— 
The  blackbird  picking  food 
Sees  thee,  nor  stops  his  meal,  nor  fears  at  all ; 
So  often  has  he  known  thee  past  him  stray. 
Rapt,  twirling  in  thy  hand  a  wither'd  spray, 
And  waiting  for  the  spark  from  Heaven  to 
fall. 

And  once,  in  winter,  on  the  causeway  chill 
Where    home    through    flooded    fields    foot- 
travellers  go. 
Have  I  not  pass'd  thee  on  the  wooden  bridge 
Wrapt  in  thy  cloak  and  battling  with  the  snow. 
Thy  face  towards  Hinksey  and  its  wintry 
ridge  ? 
And  thou  hast  climb'd  the  hill, 
And  gain'd  the  white  brow  of  the  Cumner  range, 
Turn'd  once  to  watch,  while  thick  the  snow- 
flakes  fall. 
The  line  of  festal  light  in  Christ- Church 
hall- 
Then  sought  thy  straw  in  some  sequester'd 
grange. 

But  what— I  dream !    Two  hundred  years  are 
flown 
Since  first  thy  story  ran  through  Oxford  halls, 

And  the  grave  Glanvil  did  the  tale  inscribe 
That  thou  wert  wander'd  from  the  studious 
walls 
To  learn  strange  arts,  and  join  a  Gipsy  tribe  : 
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And  thou  from  earth  art  gone 
Long-  since,  and  in  some  quiet  churchyard  laid  ; 
Some  country  nook,  where  o'er  thy  unknown 

grave 
Tall    grasses   and  white  flowering  nettles 
wave — 
Under  a  dark,  red-fruited  yew-tree's  shade. 

— No,  no,  thou  hast  not  felt  the  lapse  of  hours. 
For  what  wears  out  the  life  of  mortal  men  ? 
'Tis  that  from  change  to  change  their  being 
rolls  : 
'Tis  that  repeated  shocks,  again,  again. 
Exhaust  the  energy  of  strongest  souls, 
And  numb  the  elastic  powers. 
Till  having  us'd  our  nerves  with  bliss  and  teen, 
And  tir'd  upon  a  thousand  schemes  our  wit, 
To  the  just-pausing  Genius  we  remit 
Our  worn-out  life,  and  are— what  we  have 
been. 

Thou  hast  not  liv'd,  why  should'st  thou  perish,  so  ? 
Thou  hadst  one  aim,  one  business,  one  desire  : 
Else  wert  thou  long  since  number'd  with  the 
dead— 
Else  hadst  thou  spent,  like  other  men,  thy  fire. 
The  generations  of  thy  peers  are  fled. 
And  we  ourselves  shall  go  ; 
But  thou  possessest  an  immortal  lot. 
And  we  imagine  thee  exempt  from  age 
And  living  as  thou  liv'st  on  Glanvil's  page. 
Because  thou  hadst  —what  we,  alas,  have 
not! 
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For  early  didst  thou  leave  the  world,  with  powers 
Fresh,  undiverted  to  the  world  without, 
Firm    to    their    mark,    not  spent  on  other 
things  ; 
Free  from  the  sick  fatigue,  the  languid  doubt. 
Which  much  to  have  tried,  in  much  been 
baffled,  brings. 
O  Life  unlike  to  ours  1 
Who  fluctuate  idly  without  term  or  scope, 
Of  whom  each  strives,  nor  knows  for  what 

he  strives, 
And  each  half  lives  a  hundred  different  lives  ; 
Who  wait  like  thee,  but  not,  like  thee,  in 
hope. 

Thou  waitest  for  the  spark  from  Heaven :  and 
we. 
Light  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds. 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearly  will'd. 
Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds, 
Whose   vague   resolves    never   have    been 
fulfill'd  ; 
For  whom  each  year  we  see 
Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointments  new  ; 
Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away, 
And  lose  to-morrow  the  ground  won  to-day— 
Ah,  do  not  we.  Wanderer,  await  it  too  ? 

Yes,  we  await  it,  but  it  still  delays. 
And  then  we  suffer  ;  and  amongst  us  One, 
Who  most  has  suffer'd,  takes  dejectedly 
His  seat  upon  the  intellectual  throne  ; 
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And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  bare  of  wretched  days  ; 
Tells  us  his  misery's  birth  and  growth  and  signs, 
And  how  the  dying  spark  of  hope  was  fed, 
And  how  the  breast  was  sooth'd,  and  how 
the  head. 
And  all  his  hourly  varied  anodynes. 

This  for  our  wisest :  and  we  others  pine, 
And  wish  the  long  unhappy  dream  would  end. 
And  waive  all  claim  to  bliss,  and  try  to  bear 
With  close-lipp'd  Patience  for  our  only  friend. 
Sad  Patience,  too  near  neighbour  to  Despair  : 
But  none  has  hope  like  thine. 
Thou  through  the  fields  and  through  the  woods 
dost  stray. 
Roaming  the  country  side,  a  truant  boy, 
Nursing  thy  project  in  unclouded  joy, 
And  every  doubt  long  blown  by  time  away. 

O  born  in  days  when  wits  were  fresh  and  clear, 
And  life  ran  gaily  as  the  sparkling  Thames  ; 
Before  this  strange  disease  of  modern  life, 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims, 

Its  heads  o'ertax'd,  its  palsied  hearts,  was 
rife- 
Fly  hence,  our  contact  fear  I 
Still  fly,  plunge  deeper  in  the  bowering  wood  1 
Averse,  as  Dido  did  with  gesture  stern 
From  her  false  friend's  approach  in  Hades 
turn. 
Waves  us  away,  and  keep  thy  solitude. 
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Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope, 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade, 
With    a    free    outward    impulse   brushing 
through, 
By  night,  the  silver'd  branches  of  the  glade- 
Far  on  the  forest  skirts,  where  none  pursue. 
On  some  mild  pastoral  slope 
Emerge,  and  resting  on  the  moonlit  pales, 
Freshen  thy  flowers,  as  in  former  years, 
With  dew,  or  listen  with  enchanted  ears, 
From  the  dark  dingles,  to  the  nightingales. 

But  fly  our  paths,  our  feverish  contact  fly  ! 
For  strong  the  infection  of  our  mental  strife, 
Which,  though  it  gives  no  bliss,  yet  spoils 
for  rest ; 
And  we  should  win  thee  from  thy  own  fair  life. 
Like  us  distracted,  and  like  us  unblest. 
Soon,  soon  thy  cheer  would  die. 
Thy  hopes  grow  timorous,   and  unfix'd    thy 
powers. 
And  thy  clear  aims  be  cross  and  shifting 

made; 
And  then  thy  glad  perennial  youth  would  fade, 
Fade,  and  grow  old  at  last,  and  die  like 
ours. 

Then  fly  our  greetings,  fly  our  speech  and  smiles  ! 
— As  some  grave  Tyrian  trader,  from  the  sea. 

Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  prow 
Lifting  the  cool-hair'd  creepers  stealthily. 
The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 
Among  the  iEgean  isles ; 
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And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come, 
Freighted  with  amber  grapes,   and    Chian 

wine. 
Green  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  steep'd  in 
brine; 
And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient  home, 

The  young  light-hearted  Masters  of  the  waves  ; 
And  snatch'd  his  rudder,  and  shook  out  more  sail. 

And  day  and  night  held  on  indignantly 
O'er  the  blue  Midland  waters  with  the  gale. 
Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  soft  Sicily, 
To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 
Outside  the  Western  Straits,  and  unbent  sails 
There,  where  down   cloudy  cliffs,  through 

sheets  of  foam, 
Shy  traffickers,  the  dark  Iberians  come  ; 
And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales. 
Matthew  Arnold. 


THE  APPLE  ORCHARD 
THE  apple  is  the  commonest  and  yet  the  most 
varied  and  beautiful  of  fruits.  A  dish  of  them 
is  as  becoming  to  the  centre-table  in  winter  as 
was  the  vase  of  flowers  in  the  summer,— a 
bouquet  of  spitzenbergs  and  greenings  and 
northern  spies.  A  rose  when  it  blooms,  the 
apple  is  a  rose  when  it  ripens.  It  pleases  every 
sense  to  which  it  can  be  addressed,  the  touch, 
the  smell,  the  sight,  the  taste  ;  and  when  it  falls 
in  the  still  October  days  it  pleases  the  ear.  It 
is  a  call  to  a  banquet,  it  is  a  signal  that  the 
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feast  is  ready.  The  bough  would  fain  hold  it, 
but  it  can  now  assert  its  independence ;  it  can 

now  live  a  life  of  its  own How  pleasing 

to  the  touch !  I  love  to  stroke  its  polished 
rondure  with  my  hand,  to  carry  it  in  my  pocket 
on  my  tramp  over  the  winter  hills,  or  through 
the  early  spring  woods.  You  are  company,  you 
red-cheeked  spitz,  or  you  salmon-fleshed  green- 
ing !  I  toy  with  you ;  press  your  face  to  mine, 
toss  you  in  the  air,  roll  you  on  the  ground,  see 
you  shine  out  where  you  lie  amid  the  moss  and 
dry  leaves  and  sticks.  You  are  so  alive !  You 
glow  like  a  ruddy  flower !  You  look  so  animated 
I  almost  expect  to  see  you  move !  I  postpone 
the  eating  of  you,  you  are  so  beautiful !  How 
compact ;  how  exquisitely  tinted  !  Stained  by 
the  sun  and  varnished  against  the  rains !  .  .  .  . 
An  apple  orchard  is  sure  to  bear  you  several 
crops  beside  the  apple.  There  is  the  crop  of 
sweet  and  tender  reminiscences  dating  from 
childhood  and  spanning  the  seasons  from  May 
to  October,  and  making  the  orchard  a  sort  of 
outlying  part  of  the  household.  You  have  played 
there  as  a  child,  mused  there  as  a  youth  or  lover, 
strolled  there  as  a  thoughtful  sad-eyed  man. 
Your  father,  perhaps,  planted  the  trees,  or  reared 
them  from  the  seed,  and  you  yourself  have  pruned 
and  grafted  them,  and  worked  among  them, 
till  every  separate  tree  has  a  peculiar  history 
and  meaning  in  your  mind. 

John  Burroughs, 

from  "Winter  Sunshine." 
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'  IVe  pass  for  what  we  are.  Character  teaches  above  our 
wills.  Men  imagine  that  they  communicate  their  virtue  and 
vice  only  by  overt  actions,  and  do  not  see  that  virtue  or  vice 
emit  a  breath  every  moment."  Emerson. 


"Character  calls  forth  character, "  Goethe. 


"A  man  never  shows  his  own  character  so  plainly  as  by  his 
manner  of  portraying  another's."  Richter. 
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THE    ANGLER 

N  a  morning  stroll  along  the 
banks  of  the  Alun,  a  beautiful 
little  stream  which  flows  down 
from  the  Welsh  hills,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Dee,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a 
group  seated  on  the  margin. 
On  approaching,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  a  veteran 
angler  and  two  rustic  disciples.  The  former  was 
an  old  fellow  with  a  wooden  leg,  with  clothes 
very  much  but  very  carefully  patched,  betokening 
poverty,  honestly  come  by,  and  decently  main- 
tained. His  face  bore  the  marks  of  former  storms, 
but  present  fair  weather ;  its  furrows  had  been 
worn  into  an  habitual  smile  ;  his  iron-grey  locks 
hung  about  his  ears,  and  he  had  altogether  the 
good-humoured  air  of  a  constitutional  philosopher 
who  was  disposed  to  take  the  world  as  it  went. 
....  I  thought  that  I  could  perceive  in  the 
veteran  angler  before  me  an  exemplification  of 
what  I  had  read ;  and  there  was  a  cheerful 
contentedness  in  his  looks  that  quite  drew  me 
towards  him.  I  could  not  but  remark  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  he  stumped  from  one  part  of  the 
brook  to  another ;  waving  his  rod  in  the  air,  to 
keep  the  line  from  dragging  on  the  ground,  or 
catching  among  the  bushes  ;  and  the  adroitness 
with  which  he  would  throw  his  fly  to  any 
particular  place ;  sometimes  skimming  it  lightly 
along  a  little  rapid  ;  sometimes  casting  it  into  one 
of  those  dark  holes  made  by  a  twisted  root  or 
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overhanging  bank,  in  which  the  large  trout  are 

apt  to  lurk I  soon  fell  into  conversation 

with  the  old  angler,  and  was  so  much  entertained, 
that,  under  the  pretext  of  receiving  instructions  in 
his  art,  I  kept  company  with  him  almost  the 
whole  day ;  wandering  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  listening  to  his  talk.  He  was  very 
communicative,  having  all  the  easy  garrulity  of 
cheerful  old  age  ;  and  I  fancy  was  a  little  flattered 
by  having  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  pisca- 
tory lore ;  for  who  does  not  like  now  and  then  to 
play  the  sage  ? 

I  found  that  he  had  read  Izaak  Walton  atten- 
tively, and  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed  all  his 
simple  frankness  and  prevalent  good  humour. 
Though  he  had  been  sorely  buffeted  about  the 
world,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  world,  in  itself, 
was  good  and  beautiful.  Though  he  had  been 
so  roughly  used  in  different  countries,  as  a  poor 
sheep  that  is  fledged  by  every  hedge  and  thicket, 
yet  he  spoke  of  every  nation  with  candour  and 
kindness,  appearing  to  look  only  on  the  good  side 
of  things  ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  almost  the  only 
man  I  had  ever  met  with  who  had  been  an  unfor- 
tunate adventurer  in  America,  and  had  honesty 
and  magnanimity  enough  to  take  the  fault  to  his 
own  door,  and  not  to  curse  the  country.  The  lad 
that  was  receiving  his  instructions,  I  learnt,  was 
the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  a  fat  old  widow  who 
kept  the  village  inn,  and,  of  course,  a  youth  of 
some  expectation,  and  much  courted  by  the  idle 
gentleman-like  personages  of  the  place.  In 
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taking^  him  under  his  care,  therefore,  the  old  man 
had  probably  an  eye  to  a  privileged  corner  in  the 
taproom,  and  an  occasional  cup  of  cheerful  ale 
free  of  expense. 

On  parting  with  the  old  angler,  I  inquired  after 
his  place  of  abode,  and  happening  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  a  few  evenings 
afterwards,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  seek  him  out. 
I  found  him  living  in  a  small  cottage,  containing 
only  one  room,  but  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its 
method  and  arrangement.  It  was  on  the  skirts 
of  the  village,  on  a  green  bank,  a  little  back  from 
the  road,  with  a  small  garden  in  front,  stocked 
with  kitchen  herbs,  and  adorned  with  a  few 
flowers.  The  whole  front  of  the  cottage  was 
overrun  with  a  honeysuckle.  On  the  top  was  a 
ship  for  a  weathercock.  The  interior  was  fitted 
up  in  a  truly  nautical  style,  his  ideas  of  comfort 
and  convenience  having  been  acquired  on  the 
berth-deck  of  a  man-of-war.  A  hammock  was 
slung  from  the  ceiling,  which,  in  the  day  time, 
was  lashed  up  so  as  to  take  but  little  room. 
From  the  centre  of  the  chamber  hung  a  model  of 
a  ship,  of  his  own  workmanship.  Two  or  three 
chairs,  a  table,  and  a  large  sea-chest,  formed  the 
principal  movables.  About  the  wall  were  stuck 
up  naval  ballads,  such  as  **  Admiral  Hosier's 
Ghost,"  "All  in  the  Downs,"  and  "Tom  Bow- 
ling," intermingled  with  pictures  of  sea-fights, 
among  which  the  battle  of  Camperdown  held 
a  distinguished  place.  The  mantel-piece  was 
decorated  with  sea-shells,  over  which  hung  a 
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quadrant,  flanked  by  two  woodcuts  of  most 
bitter-looking  naval  commanders.  His  imple- 
ments for  angling  were  carefully  disposed  on 
nails  and  hooks  about  the  room.  On  a  shelf  was 
arranged  his  library,  containing  a  work  on 
angling,  much  worn,  a  Bible  covered  with  canvas, 
an  old  volume  or  two  of  voyages,  a  nautical 
almanac,  and  a  book  of  songs. 
His  family  consisted  of  a  large  black  cat  with 
one  eye,  and  a  parrot  which  he  had  caught  and 
tamed,  and  educated  himself,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  his  voyages ;  and  which  uttered  a  variety  of 
sea  phrases  with  the  hoarse  brattling  tone  of  a 
veteran  boatswain.  The  establishment  reminded 
me  of  that  of  the  renowned  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  it 
was  kept  in  neat  order,  everything  being  "stowed 
away  "  with  the  regularity  of  a  ship  of  war  ;  and 
he  informed  me  that  he  "scoured  the  deck  every 
morning,  and  swept  it  between  meals." 

I  found  him  seated  on  a  bench  before  the  door, 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  soft  evening  sunshine. 
His  cat  was  purring  soberly  on  the  threshold,  and 
his  parrot  describing  some  strange  evolutions  in 
an  iron  ring  that  swung  in  the  centre  of  his  cage. 
He  had  been  angling  all  day,  and  gave  me  a 
history  of  his  sport  with  as  much  minuteness  as 
a  general  would  talk  over  a  campaign  ;  being 
particularly  animated  in  relating  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  taken  a  large  trout,  which  had 
completely  tasked  all  his  skill  and  wariness,  and 
which  he  had  sent  as  a  trophy  to  mine  hostess  of 
the  inn. 
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How  comforting  it  is  to  see  a  cheerful  and 
contented  old  age ;  and  to  behold  a  poor  fellow, 
like  this,  after  being  tempest-tost  through  life, 
safely  moored  in  a  snug  and  quiet  harbour  in  the 
evening  of  his  days  I  His  happiness,  however, 
sprung  from  within  himself,  and  was  independent 
of  external  circumstances ;  for  he  had  that 
inexhaustible  good -nature,  which  is  the  most 
precious  gift  of  Heaven  ;  spreading  itself  like  oil 
over  the  troubled  sea  of  thought,  and  keeping 
the  mind  smooth  and  equable  in  the  roughest 
weather.  la^        1A#        "^Ar        lfl#        IflW 

Washington     Irving,     "The    Sketch     Book." 


THE    TINKER    AND    THE    SCHOOLMASTER 

WHAT  can  be  better  than  to  be  one's  own 
master?  Now  a  tinker  is  his  own  master,  a 
scholar  is  not.  Let  us  suppose  the  best  of 
scholars,  a  schoolmaster,  for  example,  for  I 
suppose  you  will  admit  that  no  one  can  be  higher 
in  scholarship  than  a  schoolmaster ;  do  you  call 
his  a  pleasant  life  ?  I  don't ;  we  should  call  him  a 
school-slave,  rather  than  a  schoolmaster.  Only 
conceive  him  in  blessed  weather  like  this,  in  his 
close  school,  teaching  children  to  write  in  copy- 
books "Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  or  "You  cannot  touch  pitch  without 
defilement,"  or  to  spell  out  Abecedariums,  or  to 
read  out  of  "Jack  Smith,"  or  "Sandford  any 
Merton."  Only  conceive  him,  I  say,  drudging  in 
such  g^uise  from  morning  till  night,  without  and 
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rational  enjoyment  but  to  beat  the  children. 
Would  you  compare  such  a  life  as  that  with  your 
own— the  happiest  under  heaven— true  Eden  life, 
as  the  Germans  would  say, — pitching  your  tent 
under  the  pleasant  hedge-rows,  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  feathered  tribes,  collecting  all  the 
leaky  kettles  in  the  neighbourhood,  soldering  and 
joining,  earning  your  honest  bread  by  the  whole- 
some sweat  of  your  brow — making  ten  holes — 
hey,  what's  this  ?  .  .  .  .  Yes,  you  said  right,  'tis 
life  in  the  garden  of  Eden— the  tinker's.  leu 

ley       ISkg  George  Borrow,  "  Lavengro." 


THE    VICAR 

SOME  years  ago,  ere  time  and  taste 

Had  turn'd  our  parish  topsy-turvy, 
When  Darnel  Park  was  Darnel  Waste, 

And  roads  as  little  known  as  scurvy. 
The  man  who  lost  his  way  between 

St.  Mary's  Hill  and  Sandy  Thicket, 
Was  always  shown  across  the  Green, 

And  guided  to  the  parson's  wicket. 

Back  flew  the  bolt  of  lissom  lath  ; 

Fair  Margaret,  in  her  tidy  kirtle, 
Led  the  lorn  traveller  up  the  path. 

Through  clean  dipt  rows  of  box  and  myrtle. 
And  Don  and  Sancho,  Tramp  and  Tray, 

Upon  the  parlour  steps  collected, 
Wagg'd  all  their  tails,  and  seem'd  to  say, 

"Our  master  knows  you  ;  you're  expected." 
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Uprose  the  Reverend  Dr.  Brown, 

Uprose  the  doctor's  "  winsome  marrow  "  ; 
The  lady  laid  her  knitting  down, 

Her  husband  clasp'd  his  pond'rous  "  Barrow"  ; 
Whate'er  the  stranger's  cast  or  creed, 

Pundit  or  Papist,  saint  or  sinner, 
He  found  a  stable  for  his  steed. 

And  welcome  for  himself,  and  dinner. 

If,  when  he  reach'd  his  journey's  end, 

And  warm'd  himself  in  court  or  college, 
He  had  not  gain'd  an  honest  friend, 

And  twenty  curious  scraps  of  knowledge  ; — 
If  he  departed  as  he  came. 

With  no  new  light  on  love  or  liquor — 
Good  sooth,  the  traveller  was  to  blame, 

And  not  the  vicarage,  nor  the  vicar. 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses ; 
It  slipp'd  from  politics  to  puns  ; 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses : 
Beginning  with  the  laws  which  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses, 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 

He  was  a  shrewd  and  sound  divine, 

Of  loud  Dissent  the  mortal  terror  ; 
And  when,  by  dint  of  page  and  line. 

He  'stablish'd  truth,  or  startled  error, 
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The  Baptist  found  him  far  too  deep, 
The  Deist  sigh'd  with  saving  sorrow  ; 

And  the  lean  Levite  went  to  sleep, 
And  dream'd  of  tasting  pork  to-morrow. 

His  sermons  never  said  or  show'd 

That  earth  is  foul,  that  Heaven  is  gracious. 
Without  refreshment  on  the  road 

From  Jerome,  or  from  Athanasius  : 
And  sure  a  righteous  zeal  inspired 

The  hand  and  head  that  penn'd  and  plann'd 
them, 
For  all  who  understood  admired, 

And  some  who  did  not  understand  them. 

He  wrote,  too,  in  a  quiet  way, 

Small  treatises,  and  smaller  verses, 
And  sage  remarks  on  chalk  and  clay, 

And  hints  to  noble  lords  and  nurses  : 
True  histories  of  last  year's  ghost, 

Lines  to  a  ringlet,  or  a  turban  ; 
And  trifles  for  the  Morning  Post, 

And  nothings  for  Sylvanus  Urban. 

He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair, 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking  ; 
He  did  not  make  himself  a  bear. 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking  : 
And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad. 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning, 
That  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad, 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 
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And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnish'd  cottage, 
And  praise  the  farmer's  homely  wit, 

And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottage  : 
At  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild  ; 

And  when  his  hand  unbarr'd  the  shutter, 
The  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 

The  welcome  which  they  could  not  utter. 

He  always  had  a  tale  for  me 

Of  Julius  Caesar,  or  of  Venus  ; 
From  him  I  learn'd  the  rule  of  three. 

Cat's  cradle,  leap-frog,  and  Quce  genus : 
I  used  to  singe  his  powder'd  wig, 

To  steal  the  staff  he  put  such  trust  in  ; 
And  make  the  puppy  dance  a  jig, 

When  he  began  to  quote  Aug^ustine. 

Alack  the  change  !  in  vain  I  look 

For  haunts  in  which  my  boyhood  trifled  ; 
The  level  lawn,  the  trickling  brook. 

The  trees  I  climb' d,  the  beds  I  rifled  : 
The  church  is  larger  than  before  ; 

You  reach  it  by  a  carriage  entry  ; 
It  holds  three  hundred  people  more, 

And  pews  are  fitted  up  for  gentry. 

Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat :  you'll  hear 

The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 
Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  is  clear, 

Whose  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian. 
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Where  is  the  old  man  laid  ? — look  down, 

And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you, 
"Hicjacet 

GULIELMUS  BROWN, 
Vir  nulla  non  donandus  lauru." 
Anon,  in 
"The  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  1829. 


A    VILLAGE     MAID 

THREE  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  *  *  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown  ; 
This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take  ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 

"  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  :  and  with  me 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

**  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 
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"  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her  ;  for  her  the  willow  bend  ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

'*  And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake— The  work  was  done- 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run ! 
She  died,  and  left  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene  ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been. 
And  never  more  will  be. 

William  Wordsworth 
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TH  E    SM  ITH  Y 

IT  has  always  struck  me  that  there  is  something 
highly  poetical  about  a  forge.  I  am  not  singular 
in  this  opinion  :  various  individuals  have  assured 
me  that  they  can  never  pass  by  one,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  town,  without  experiencing 
sensations  which  they  can  scarcely  define,  but 
which  are  highly  pleasurable.  I  have  a  decided 
penchant  for  forges,  especially  rural  ones,  placed 
in  some  quaint  quiet  spot— a  dingle,  for  example, 
which  is  a  poetical  place,  or  at  a  meeting  of  four 
roads,  which  is  still  more  so  ;  for  how  many  a 
superstition— and  superstition  is  the  soul  of  poetry 
— is  connected  with  these  cross  roads  !  I  love  to 
light  upon  such  a  one,  especially  after  nightfall, 
as  everything  about  a  forge  tells  to  most  advantage 
at  night ;  the  hammer  sounds  more  solemnly  in 
the  stillness  ;  the  glowing  particles  scattered  by 
the  strokes  sparkle  with  more  effect  in  the  dark- 
ness, whilst  the  sooty  visage  of  the  sastramescro, 
half  in  shadow,  and  half  illumined  by  the  red  and 
partial  blaze  of  the  forge,  looks  more  mysterious 
and  strange.  On  such  occasions  I  draw  in  my 
horse's  rein,  and,  seated  in  the  saddle,  endeavour 
to  associate  with  the  picture  before  me — in  itself 
a  picture  of  romance — whatever  of  the  wild  and 
wonderful  I  have  read  of  in  books,  or  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  in  connection  with  forges. 
I  believe  the  life  of  any  blacksmith,  especially  a 
rural  one,  would  afford  materials  for  a  highly 
poetical  history.  I  do  not  speak  unadvisedly, 
having  the  honour  to  be  free  of  the  forge,  and 
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therefore  fully  competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
what  might  be  made  out  of  the  forge  by  some 
dextrous  hand.  Certainly,  the  strangest  and 
most  entertaining  life  ever  written  is  that  of  a 
blacksmith  of  the  olden  north,  a  certain  Volundr, 
or  Velint,  who  lived  in  woods  and  thickets,  made 
keen  swords  (so  keen,  indeed,  that  if  placed  in  a 
running  stream,  they  would  fairly  divide  an  object, 
however  slight,  which  was  borne  against  them 
by  the  water),  and  who  eventually  married  a  king's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  was  as 
bold  a  knight  as  his  father  was  a  cunning  black- 
smith. I  never  see  a  forge  at  night,  when  seated 
on  the  back  of  my  horse  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark 
lane,  but  I  somehow  or  other  associate  it  with 
the  exploits  of  this  extraordinary  fellow,  with 
many  other  extraordinary  things,  amongst  which, 
as  I  have  hinted  before,  are  particular  passages 
of  my  own  life,  one  or  two  of  which  I  shall 
perhaps  relate  to  the  reader. 
I  never  associate  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops  with 
the  idea  of  a  forge.  These  gentry  would  be  the 
very  last  people  in  the  world  to  flit  across  my 
mind  whilst  gazing  at  the  forge  from  the  bottom 
of  the  dark  lane.  The  truth  is,  they  are  highly 
unpoetical  fellows,  as  well  they  may  be,  connected 
as  they  are  with  the  Grecian  mythology.  At  the 
very  mention  of  their  names  the  forge  burns  dull 
and  dim,  as  if  snow-balls  had  been  suddenly  flung 
into  it ;  the  only  remedy  is  to  ply  the  bellows,  an 
operation  which  I  now  hasten  to  perform. 
I  am  in  the  dingle  making  a  horse-shoe.  Having 
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no  other  horses  on  whose  hoofs  I  could  exercise 
my  art,  I  made  my  first  essay  on  those  of  my  own 
horse,  if  that  could  be  called  horse  which  horse 
was  none,  being  only  a  pony.  Perhaps  if  I  had 
sought  all  England,  I  should  scarcely  have  found 
an  animal  more  in  need  of  the  kind  offices  of  the 
smith.  On  three  of  his  feet  there  were  no  shoes 
at  all,  and  on  the  fourth  only  a  remnant  of  one, 
on  which  account  his  hoofs  were  sadly  broken 
and  lacerated  by  his  late  journeys  over  the  hard 
and  flinty  roads.  "You  belonged  to  a  tinker 
before,"  said  I,  addressing  the  animal,  "but  now 
you  belong  to  a  smith.  It  is  said  that  the  house- 
hold of  the  shoemaker  invariably  go  worse  shod 
than  that  of  any  other  craft.  That  may  be  the 
case  of  those  who  make  shoes  of  leather,  but  it 
sha'n't  be  said  of  the  household  of  him  who  makes 
shoes  of  iron ;  at  any  rate,  it  sha'n't  be  said  of 
mine.  I  tell  you  what,  my  gry,  whilst  you 
continue  with  me,  you  shall  both  be  better  shod, 
and  better  fed,  than  you  were  with  your  last 
master." 

I  am  in  the  dingle  making  a  petul ;  and  I  must 
here  observe,  that  whilst  I  am  making  a  horse- 
shoe, the  reader  need  not  be  surprised  if  I  speak 
occasionally  in  the  language  of  the  lord  of  the 
horse-shoe— Mr  Petulengro.  I  have  for  some 
time  past  been  plying  the  peshota,  or  bellows, 
endeavouring  to  raise  up  the  yag,  or  fire,  in  my 
primitive  forge.  The  angar,  or  coals,  are  now 
burning  fiercely,  casting  forth  sparks  and  long 
vagescoe  chipes,  or  tongues  of  flame ;  a  small 
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bar  of  sastra,  or  iron,  is  lying  in  the  fire,  to  the 
length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  so  far  it  is  hot, 
very  hot,  exceedingly  hot,  brother.  And  now 
you  see  me  prsila,  snatch  the  bar  of  iron,  and 
place  the  heated  end  of  it  upon  the  covantza,  or 
anvil,  and  forthwith  I  commence  cooring  the 
sastra  as  hard  as  if  I  had  been  just  engaged  by  a 
master  at  the  rate  of  dui  caulor,  or  two  shillings 
a  day,  brother  ;  and  when  I  have  beaten  the  iron 
till  it  is  nearly  cool,  and  my  arm  tired,  I  place  it 
again  in  the  angar,  and  begin  again  to  rouse  the 
fire  with  the  pudamengro,  which  signifies  the 
blowing  thing,  and  is  another  and  more  common 
word  for  bellows,  and  whilst  thus  employed  I 
sing  a  gypsy  song,  the  sound  of  which  is  wonder- 
fully in  unison  with  the  hoarse  moaning  of  the 
pudamengro,  and  ere  the  song  is  finished,  the  iron 
is  again  hot  and  malleable.  Behold,  I  place  it  once 
more  on  the  covantza,  and  recommence  hammer- 
ing ;  and  now  I  am  somewhat  at  fault ;  I  am  in 
want  of  assistance ;  I  want  you,  brother,  or  some 
one  else,  to  take  the  bar  out  of  my  hand  and 
support  it  upon  the  covantza,  whilst  I,  appl3ring 
a  chinomescro,  or  kind  of  chisel,  to  the  heated 
iron,  cut  off  with  a  lusty  stroke  or  two  of  the 
shukaro  baro,  or  big  hammer,  as  much  as  is 
required  for  the  petul.  But  having  no  one  to  help 
me,  I  go  on  hammering  till  I  have  fairly  knocked 
off  as  much  as  I  want,  and  then  I  place  the  piece 
in  the  fire,  and  again  apply  the  bellows,  and  take 
up  the  song  where  I  left  it  off ;  and  when  I  have 
finished  the  song,  I  take  out  the  iron,  but  this 
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time  with  my  plaistra,  or  pincers,  and  then  I 
recommence  hammering,  turning  the  iron  round 
and  round  with  my  pincers  :  and  now  I  bend  the 
iron,  and  lo,  and  behold,  it  has  assumed  something 
of  the  outline  of  a  petul. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  farther  details  with 
respect  to  the  process — it  was  rather  a  wearisome 
one.  I  had  to  contend  with  various  dis- 
advantages ;  my  forge  was  a  rude  one,  my  tools 
might  have  been  better  ;  I  was  in  want  of  one  or 
two  highly  necessary  implements,  but,  above  all, 
manual  dexterity.  Though  free  of  the  forge,  I 
had  not  practised  the  albeytarian  art  for  very 
many  years,  never  since— but  stay,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  tell  the  reader,  at  least  in  this  place, 
how  and  when  I  became  a  blacksmith.  There 
was  one  thing,  however,  which  stood  me  in  good 
stead  in  my  labour,  the  same  thing  which  through 
life  has  ever  been  of  incalculable  utility  to  me, 
and  has  not  unfrequently  supplied  the  place  of 
friends,  money,  and  many  other  things  of  almost 
equal  importance  —  iron  perseverance,  without 
which  all  the  advantages  of  time  and  circumstance 
are  of  very  little  avail  in  any  undertaking.  I  was 
determined  to  make  a  horse-shoe,  and  a  good 
one,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle— ay,  in  spite  of 
dukkerin.  At  the  end  of  four  days,  during  which 
I  had  fashioned  and  re-fashioned  the  thing  at  least 
fifty  times,  I  had  made  a  petul  such  as  no  master 
of  the  craft  need  have  been  ashamed  of;  with 
the  second  shoe  I  had  less  difficulty,  and,  by 
the  time  I  had  made  the  fourth,  I  would  have 
no 
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scorned  to  take  off  my  hat  to  the  best  smith  in 
Cheshire. 

But  I  had  not  yet  shod  my  little  gry ;  this  I 
proceeded  now  to  do.  After  having-  first  well 
pared  the  hoofs  with  my  churi,  I  applied  each 
petul  hot,  glowing  hot  to  the  pindro.  Oh,  how 
the  hoofs  hissed ;  and,  oh,  the  pleasant  pungent 
odour  which  diffused  itself  through  the  dingle,  an 
odour  good  for  an  ailing  spirit. 
I  shod  the  little  horse  bravely— merely  pricked 
him  once,  slightly,  with  a  cafi,  for  doing  which, 
I  remember,  he  kicked  me  down ;  I  was  not 
disconcerted,  however,  but,  getting  up,  promised 
to  be  more  cautious  in  future;  and  having 
finished  the  operation,  I  filed  the  hoof  well  with 
the  rin  baro ;  then  dismissed  him  to  graze 
amongst  the  trees,  and,  putting  my  smaller 
tools  into  the  muchtar,  I  sat  down  on  my  stone, 
and,  supporting  ray  arm  upon  my  knee,  leaned 
my  head  upon  my  hand.  Heaviness  had  come 
over  me.      lAr      George  Borrow,  "  Lavengro." 


THE    TORY    FOXHUNTER 

AS  we  rode  side  by  side  through  the  town,  I 
was  let  into  the  characters  of  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  whom  we  met  in  our  way.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetched 
out  the  jolly  landlord,  who  knew  him  by  his 
whistle.  Many  endearments  and  private  whispers 
passed  between  them ;  though  it  was  easy  to 
see  by  the  landlord's  scratching  his  head  that 
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things  did  not  go  to  their  wishes.  The  landlord 
had  swelled  his  body  to  a  prodigious  size,  and 
worked  up  his  complexion  to  a  standing  crimson 
by  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church, 
which  he  expressed  every  hour  of  the  day,  as 
his  customers  dropt  in,  by  repeated  bumpers. 
Supper  was  no  sooner  served  in,  than  he  took 
occasion  from  a  shoulder  of  mutton  that  lay  before 
us,  to  cry  up  the  plenty  of  England,  which  would 
be  the  happiest  country  in  the  world,  provided 
we  would  live  within  ourselves.  Upon  which,  he 
expatiated  on  the  inconveniences  of  trade,  that 
carried  from  us  the  commodities  of  our  country, 
and  made  a  parcel  of  upstarts  as  rich  as  men  of 
the  most  ancient  families  of  England.  He  then 
declared  frankly,  that  he  had  always  been  against 
all  treaties  and  alliances  with  foreigners  :  '*  Our 
wooden  walls,"  says  he,  ' '  are  our  security,  and  we 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world,  especially  if 
they  should  attack  us  when  the  militia  is  out."  I 
ventured  to  reply,  that  I  had  as  great  an  opinion 
of  the  English  fleet  as  he  had ;  but  I  could  not 
see  how  they  could  be  paid,  and  manned,  and 
fitted  out,  unless  we  encouraged  trade  and  naviga- 
tion. He  replied,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he 
would  undertake  to  prove  trade  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  English  nation.  I  would  fain  have  put  him 
upon  it ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  affirming 
it  more  eagerly,  to  which  he  added  two  or  three 
curses  upon  the  London  merchants,  not  forgetting 
the  directors  of  the  bank.  After  supper  he  asked 
me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of  punch  ;  and  immediately 
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called  for  a  sneaker.  I  took  this  occasion  to 
insinuate  the  advantages  of  trade,  by  observing 
to  him,  that  water  was  the  only  native  of  England 
that  could  be  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  :  but 
that  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the  sugar,  and  the 
nutmeg,  were  all  foreigners.  This  put  him  into 
some  confusion  ;  but  the  landlord,  who  overheard 
me,  brought  him  off,  by  affirming,  that  for  con- 
stant use,  there  was  no  liquor  like  a  cup  of 
English  water,  provided  it  had  malt  enough  in  it. 
My  squire  laughed  heartily  at  the  conceit,  and 
made  the  landlord  sit  down  with  us.  We  sat 
pretty  late  over  our  punch  ;  and,  amidst  a  great 
deal  of  improving  discourse,  drank  the  healths  of 
several  persons  in  the  country,  whom  I  had  never 
heard  of,  that,  they  both  assured  me,  were  the 
ablest  statesmen  in  the  nation ;  and  of  some 
Londoners,  whom  they  extolled  to  the  skies  for 
their  wit,  and  who,  I  knew,  passed  in  town  for 
silly  fellows.  It  being  now  midnight,  and  my 
friend  perceiving  by  his  almanack  that  the  moon 
was  up,  he  called  for  his  horses,  and  took  a  sudden 
resolution  to  go  to  his  house,  which  was  at  three 
miles'  distance  from  the  town,  after  having  be- 
thought himself  that  he  never  slept  well  out  of 
his  own  bed.  He  shook  me  very  heartily 
by  the  hand  at  parting,  and  discovered  a 
great  air  of  satisfaction  in  his  looks,  that  he 
had  met  with  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
parts,  and  left  me  a  much  wiser  man  than  he 
found  me.      Hkg      H^      IC^      Joseph  Addison. 
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THE    MILLER 
I  SEE  the  wealthy  miller  yet, 

His  double  chin,  his  portly  size. 
And  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 

The  busy  wrinkles  round  his  eyes  ? 
The  slow  wise  smile  that,  round  about 

His  dusty  forehead  drily  curl'd, 
Seem'd  half-within  and  half-without. 

And  full  of  dealings  with  the  world  ? 

In  yonder  chair  I  see  him  sit. 

Three  fingers  round  the  old  silver  cup — 
I  see  his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 

At  his  own  jest— gray  eyes  lit  up 
With  summer  lightnings  of  a  soul 

So  full  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad, 
So  healthy,  sound,  and  clear  and  whole. 

His  memory  scarce  can  make  me  sad. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


THE    BEGGAR    MAID 

HER  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid  ; 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say 
Bare-footed  came  the  beggar  maid 

Before  the  king  Cophetua. 
In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept  down. 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way  ; 
"  It  is  no  wonder,"  said  the  lords, 

**  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day." 
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As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen  : 
One  praised  her  ancles,  one  her  eyes. 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace. 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been  : 
Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath  : 

"  This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen  ! 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE    MILLER'S    DAUGHTER 

IT  is  the  miller's  daughter. 
And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 

That  I  would  be  the  jewel 
That  trembles  at  her  ear : 

For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 

I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist. 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me, 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest : 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace. 

And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom. 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs, 
And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 
I  scarce  should  be  unclasp'd  at  night. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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THE    VILLAGE    BLACKSMITH 

UNDER  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands  ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands  ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long. 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door  : 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 
And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
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He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice. 

Singing  in  Paradise  1 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies  : 
And  with  his  hard  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, — rej  oicing, —sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes  ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close  ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought ! 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


THE    MILKMAID    SINGS 

Venator.    On  my  word,  master,  this  is  a  gallant 
trout ;  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ? 
Piscator.     Marry,  e'en  eat  him  to  supper :  we'll 
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g-o  to  my  hostess  from  whence  we  came;  she 
told  me,  as  I  was  going  out  of  door,  that  my 
brother  Peter,  a  good  angler  and  a  cheerful 
companion,  has  sent  word  he  would  lodge  there 
to-night,  and  bring  a  friend  with  him.  My 
hostess  has  two  beds,  and  I  know  you  and  I  may 
have  the  best :  we'll  rejoice  with  my  brother 
Peter  and  his  friend,  tell  tales,  or  sing  ballads, 
or  make  a  catch,  or  find  some  harmless  sport  to 
content  us,  and  pass  away  a  little  time  without 
offence  to  God  or  man. 

Venator.  A  match,  good  master,  let's  go  to  that 
house,  for  the  linen  looks  white,  and  smells  of 
lavender,  and  I  long  to  lie  in  a  pair  of  sheets  that 
smell  so.  Let's  be  going,  good  master,  for  I  am 
hungry  again  with  fishing. 
Piscator.  Let's  be  going.  But  turn  out  of  the 
way  a  little,  good  scholar  !  towards  yonder  high 
honeysuckle  hedge;  there  we'll  sit  and  sing, 
whilst  this  shower  falls  so  gently  upon  the 
teeming  earth  and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to 
the  lovely  flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant 
meadows. 

Look  I  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  sat  down, 
when  I  was  last  this  way  a-fishing  ;  and  the 
birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to  have  a 
friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead 
voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree  near  to  the 
brow  of  that  primrose-hill.  There  I  sat  viewing 
the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards  then- 
centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet  sometimes 
opposed  by  rugged  roots  and  pebble-stones, 
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which  broke  their  waves,  and  turned  them  into 
foam  ;  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing 
the  harmless  lambs ;  some  leaping  securely  in 
the  cool  shade,  whilst  others  sported  themselves 
in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others  craving 
comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating 
dams.  As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had 
so  fully  possest  my  soul  with  content,  that  I 
thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  exprest  it, 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth  ; 
And  possest  joys  not  promis'd  in  my  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered  into  the  next 
field,  a  second  pleasure  entertained  me ;  'twas  a 
handsome  milkmaid,  that  had  not  yet  attained  so 
much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with 
any  fears  of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as 
too  many  men  too  often  do ;  but  she  cast  away 
all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightingale.  Her  voice 
was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it ;  it  was  that 
smooth  song  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow, 
now  at  least  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  the  milkmaid's 
mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was  made 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  younger  days. 
They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely 
good  ;  I  think  much  better  than  the  strong  lines 
that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age.  Look 
yonder !  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be  a- 
milking  again.  I  will  give  her  the  Chub,  and 
persuade  them  to  sing  those  two  songs  to  us. 
God  speed  you,  good  woman !  I  have  been 
a-fishing ;  and  am  going  to  Bleak  Hall  to  my 
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bed  ;  and  having  caught  more  fish  than  will  sup 
myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this  upon 
you  and  your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 
Milkwoman.  Marry  !  God  requite  you,  Sir,  and 
we'll  eat  it  cheerfully.  And  if  you  come  this  way 
a-fishing  two  months  hence,  a  grace  of  God  !  I'll 
give  you  a  syllabub  of  new  verjuice,  in  a  new- 
made  haycock,  for  it.  And  my  Maudlin  shall  sing 
you  one  of  her  best  ballads  ;  for  she  and  I  both 
love  all  anglers,  they  be  such  honest,  civil,  quiet 
men.  In  the  meantime  will  you  drink  a  draught 
of  red  cow's  milk  ?  you  shall  have  it  freely. 
Piscator.  No,  I  thank  you  ;  but,  I  pray,  do  us  a 
courtesy  that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter 
in  nothing,  and  yet  we  will  think  ourselves  still 
something  in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  sing  us  a 
song  that  was  sung  by  your  daughter  when  I 
last  passed  over  this  meadow,  about  eight  or 
nine  days  since. 

Milkivoman.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was 
it,  "  Come,  Shepherds,  deck  your  herds "  ?  or, 
"As  at  noon  Dulcina  rested"?  or,  "Phillida 
flouts  me"?  or,  '* Chevy  Chace"?  or,  "Johnny 
Armstrong  "  ?  or,  *'  Troy  Town  "  ? 
Piscator.  No,  it  was  none  of  those  ;  it  is  a  song 
that  your  daughter  sung  the  first  part,  and  you 
sung  the  answer  to  it. 

Milkwoman.  O,  I  know  it  now.  I  learned  the 
first  part  in  my  golden  age,  when  I  was  about 
the  age  of  my  daughter ;  and  the  latter  part, 
which  indeed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to 
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take  hold  of  me  :  but  you  shall,  God  willing,  hear 
them  both  ;  and  sung  as  well  as  we  can,  for  we 
both  love  anglers.  Come,  Maudlin,  sing  the 
first  part  to  the  gentlemen,  with  a  merry  heart ; 
and  I'll  sing  the  second  when  you  have  done 

The  Milkmaid's  Song 

Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills,  or  fields, 
Or  woods,  and  steepy  mountains  yields  ; 

Where  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  our  flocks. 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses ; 
And,  then,  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle. 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle ; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Slippers,  lin'd  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold  ; 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds. 
With  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs. 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  ove. 
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[Thy  silver  dishes,  for  thy  meat, 
As  precious  as  the  Gods  do  eat, 
Shall,  on  an  ivory  table,  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me.] 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

Venator.  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song, 
and  sweetly  sung  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  now 
see  it  was  not  without  cause  that  our  good  queen 
Elizabeth  did  so  often  wish  herself  a  milkmaid 
all  the  month  of  May,  because  they  are  not 
troubled  with  fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly 
all  the  day,  and  sleep  securely  all  the  night ;  and 
without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin 
does  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
milkmaid's  wish  upon  her,  "  that  she  may  die  in 
the  Spring  ;  and,  being  dead,  may  have  good 
store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 
sheet." 

The  Milkmaid's  Mother's  Answer 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold  ; 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
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Then  Philomel  becometh  dumb  ; 
And  age  complains  of  cares  to  come. 


The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wajrward  winter  reckoning  yields. 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten  ; 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

What  should  we  talk  of  dainties,  then. 
Of  better  meat  than's  fit  for  men  ? 
These  are  but  vain  :  that's  only  good 
Which  God  hath  blessed,  and  sent  for  food. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed  ; 

Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need  ; 

Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 

To  live  vdth  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
Izaak  Walton, 
*♦  The  Compleat  Angler." 
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A      DEBATE      AT      THE      "RAINBOW 

THE  conversation,  which  was  at  a  high  pitch  of 
animation  when  Silas  approached  the  door  of  the 
Rainbow,  had,  as  usual,  been  slow  and  inter- 
mittent when  the  company  first  assembled.  The 
pipes  began  to  be  puffed  in  a  silence  which  had 
an  air  of  severity  ;  the  more  important  customers, 
who  drank  spirits  and  sat  nearest  the  fire,  staring 
at  each  other  as  if  a  bet  were  depending  on  the 
first  man  who  winked ;  while  the  beer-drinkers, 
chiefly  men  in  fustian  jackets  and  smock-frocks, 
kept  their  eyelids  down  and  rubbed  their  hands 
across  their  mouths,  as  if  their  draughts  of  beer 
were  a  funereal  duty  attended  with  embarrassing 
sadness.  At  last  Mr  Snell,  the  landlord,  a  man 
of  a  neutral  disposition,  accustomed  to  stand 
aloof  from  human  differences  as  those  of  beings 
who  were  all  alike  in  need  of  liquor,  broke  silence, 
by  saying  in  a  doubtful  tone  to  his  cousin  the 
butcher — 

**Some  folks  'ud  say  that  was  a  fine  beast  you 
druv  in  yesterday.  Bob  ?  " 

The  butcher,  a  jolly,  smiling,  red-haired  man, 
was  not  disposed  to  answer  rashly.  He  gave  a 
few  puffs  before  he  spat  and  replied,  "And  they 
wouldn't  be  fur  wrong,  John." 
After  this  feeble  delusive  thaw,  the  silence  set  in 
as  severely  as  before. 

"  Was  it  a  red  Durham  ?  "  said  the  farrier,  taking 
up  the  thread  of  discourse  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes. 

The  farrier  looked  at  the  landlord,  and  the  land- 
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lord  looked  at  the  butcher,  as  the  person  who 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  answering. 
"Red  it  was,"  said  the  butcher,  in  his  good- 
humoured    husky    treble— **  and    a    Durham    it 
was." 

"Then  you  needn't  tell  me  who  you  bought  it 
of,"  said  the  farrier,  looking  round  with  some 
triumph ;  "I  know  who  it  is  has  got  the  red 
Durhams  o'  this  country-side.  And  she'd  a 
white  star  on  her  brow,  I'll  bet  a  penny?"  The 
farrier  leaned  forward  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  as  he  put  this  question,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  knowingly. 

"Well;  yes  — she  might,"  said  the  butcher, 
slowly,  considering  that  he  was  giving  a  decided 
affirmative.  "  I  don't  say  contrairy." 
"  I  knew  that  very  well,"  said  the  farrier,  throw- 
ing himself  backward  again,  and  speaking 
defiantly;  "if  /  don't  know  Mr  Lammeter's 
cows,  I  should  like  to  know  who  does— that's 
all.  And  as  for  the  cow  you've  bought,  bargain 
or  no  bargain,  I've  been  at  the  drenching  of  her 
— contradick  me  who  will." 
The  farrier  looked  fierce,  and  the  mild  butcher's 
conversational  spirit  was  roused  a  little. 
"  I'm  not  for  contradicking  no  man,"  he  said  ; 
"I'm  for  peace  and  quietness.  Some  are  for 
cutting  long  ribs  —  I'm  for  cutting  'em  short 
myself ;  but  /  don't  quarrel  with  'em.  All  I  say 
is,  it's  a  lovely  carkiss— and  anybody  as  was 
reasonable,  it  'ud  bring  tears  into  their  eyes  to 
look  at  it." 
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"Well,  it's  the  cow  as  I  drenched,  whatever  it 
is,"  pursued  the  farrier,  angrily;  "and  it  was 
Mr  Lammeter's  cow,  else  you  told  a  lie  when 
you  said  it  was  a  red  Durham." 
"  I  tell  no  lies,"  said  the  butcher,  with  the  same 
mild  huskiness  as  before,  "  and  I  contradick  none 
—not  if  a  man  was  to  swear  himself  black  :  he's 
no  meat  o'  mine,  nor  none  o'  my  bargains.  All  I 
say  is,  it's  a  lovely  carkiss.  And  what  I  say  I'll 
stick  to  ;  but  I'll  quarrel  wi'  no  man." 
"No,"  said  the  farrier,  with  bitter  sarcasm, 
looking  at  the  company  generally  ;  "  and  p'rhaps 
you  aren't  pig-headed ;  and  p'rhaps  you  didn't 
say  the  cow  was  a  red  Durham  ;  and  p'rhaps  you 
didn't  say  she'd  got  a  star  on  her  brow — stick  to 
that,  now  you're  at  it." 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  landlord;  "let  the  cow 
alone.  The  truth  lies  atween  you :  you're  both 
right  and  both  wrong,  as  I  allays  say.  And  as  for 
the  cow's  being  Mr  Lammeter's,  I  say  nothing 
to  that ;  but  this  I  say,  as  the  Rainbow's  the 
Rainbow.  And  for  the  matter  o*  that,  if  the  talk 
is  to  be  o'  the  Lammeter's,  you  know  the  most 
upo'  that  head,  eh,  Mr  Macey  ?  You  remember 
when  first  Mr  Lammeter's  father  come  into  these 
parts,  and  took  the  Warrens  ?  " 
Mr  Macey,  tailor  and  parish-clerk,  the  latter  of 
which  functions  rheumatism  had  of  late  obliged 
him  to  share  with  a  small-featured  young  man 
who  sat  opposite  him,  held  his  white  head  on 
one  side,  and  twirled  his  thumbs  with  an  air  of 
complacency,   slightly  seasoned  with  criticism. 
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He  smiled  pityingly,  in  answer  to  the  landlord's 

appeal,  and  said — 

"Ay,   ay;    I  know,  I  know;   but  I  let  other 

folks  talk.     I've  laid  by  now,  and  gev  up  to  the 

young  uns.    Ask  them  as  have  been  to  school  at 

Tarley  :  they've  learnt  pernouncing  ;  that's  come 

up  since  my  day." 

"  If  your  pointing  at  me,  Mr  Macey,"  said  the 

deputy-clerk,  with  an  air  of  anxious  propriety, 

"I'm  nowise  a  man  to  speak  out  of  my  place. 

As  the  psalm  says — 

*  I  know  what's  right,  nor  only  so, 
But  also  practise  what  I  know.'" 

"  Well,  then,  I  wish  you'd  keep  hold  o'  the  tune, 
when  it's  set  for  you  ;  if  you're  for  practising^  I 
wish  you'd  pract/se  that,"  said  a  large  jocose- 
looking  man,  an  excellent  wheel-wright  in  his 
week-day  capacity,  but  on  Sundays  leader  of  the 
choir.  He  winked,  as  he  spoke,  at  two  of  the 
company,  who  were  known  officially  as  the 
"bassoon"  and  the  "key-bugle,"  in  the  confidence 
that  he  was  expressing  the  sense  of  the  musical 
profession  in  Raveloe. 

Mr  Tookey,  the  deputy-clerk,  who  shared  the 
unpopularity  common  to  deputies,  turned  very 
red,  but  replied,  with  careful  moderation — "Mr 
Winthrop,  if  you'll  bring  me  any  proof  as  I'm  in 
the  wrong,  I'm  not  the  man  to  say  I  won't  alter. 
But  there's  people  set  up  their  own  ears  for  a 
standard,  and  expect  the  whole  choir  to  follow 
'em.  There  may  be  two  opinions,  I  hope." 
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"Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr  Macey,  who  felt  very  well 
satisfied  with  this  attack  on  youthful  presump- 
tion ;  "you're  right  there,  Tookey  :  there's  allays 
two  'pinions ;  there's  the  'pinion  a  man  has  of 
himsen,  and  there's  the  'pinion  other  folks  have 
on  him.  There'd  be  two  'pinions  about  a  cracked 
bell,  if  the  bell  could  hear  itself." 
"Well,  Mr  Macey,"  said  poor  Tookey,  serious 
amidst  the  general  laughter,  "  I  undertook  to 
partially  fill  up  the  office  of  parish-clerk  by 
Mr  Crackenthorp's  desire,  whenever  your  infirm- 
ities should  make  you  unfitting ;  and  it's  one  of 
the  rights  thereof  to  sing  in  the  choir — else  why 
have  you  done  the  same  yourself?  " 
"Ah  I  but  the  old  gentleman  and  you  are  two 
folks,"  said  Ben  Winthrop.  "The  old  gentle- 
man's got  a  gift.  Why,  the  Squire  used  to 
invite  him  to  take  a  glass,  only  to  hear  him  sing 
the  *  Red  Rovier ' ;  didn't  he,  Mr  Macey  ?  It's  a 
nat'ral  gift.  There's  my  little  lad  Aaron,  he's 
got  a  gift— he  can  sing  a  tune  off  straight,  like  a 
throstle.  But  as  for  you,  Master  Tookey,  you'd 
better  stick  to  your  '  Amens ' :  your  voice  is  well 
enough  when  you  keep  it  up  in  your  nose.  It's 
your  inside  as  isn't  right  made  for  music  :  it's  no 
better  nor  a  hollow  stalk." 

This  kind  of  unflinching  frankness  was  the  most 
piquant  form  of  joke  to  the  company  at  the 
Rainbow,  and  Ben  Winthrop's  insult  was  felt  by 
everybody  to  have  capped  Mr  Macey's  epigram. 
"  I  see  what  it  is  plain  enough,"  said  Mr 
Tookey,  unable  to  keep  cool  any  longer. 
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"There's  a  consperacy  to  turn  me  out  o'  the 
choir,  as  I  shouldn't  share  the  Christmas  money 
—that's  where  it  is.  But  I  shall  speak  to  Mr 
Crackenthorp  ;  I'll  not  be  put  upon  by  no  man." 
"Nay,  nay,  Tookey,"  said  Ben  Winthrop. 
"We'll  pay  you  your  share  to  keep  out  of  it — 
that's  what  we'll  do.  There's  things  folks  'ud 
pay  to  be  rid  on,  besides  varmin." 
"Come,  come,"  said  the  landlord,  who  felt  that 
paying  people  for  their  absence  was  a  principle 
dangerous  to  society  ;  "a  joke's  a  joke.  We're 
all  good  friends  here,  I  hope.  We  must  give  and 
take.  You're  both  right  and  you're  both  wrong, 
as  I  say.  I  agree  wi'  Mr  Macey  here,  as  there's 
two  opinions ;  and  if  mine  was  asked,  I  should 
say  they're  both  right.  Tookey's  right  and 
Winthrop's  right,  and  they've  only  got  to  split 
the  difference  and  make  themselves  even." 
The  farrier  was  puffing  his  pipe  rather  fiercely, 
in  some  contempt  at  this  trivial  discussion.  He 
had  no  ear  for  music  himself,  and  never  went  to 
church,  as  being  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
likely  to  be  in  requisition  for  delicate  cows.  But 
the  butcher,  having  music  in  his  soul,  had  listened 
with  a  divided  desire  for  Tookey's  defeat  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
"To  be  sure,"  he  said,  following  up  the  land- 
lord's conciliatory  view,  "  we're  fond  of  our  old 
clerk  ;  its  nat'ral,  and  him  used  to  be  such  a 
singer,  and  got  a  brother  as  is  known  for  the 
first  fiddler  in  this  country-side.  Eh,  it's  a  pity 
but  what  Solomon  lived  in  our  village,  and  could 
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give  us  a  tune  when  we  liked  ;  eh,  Mr  Macey  ? 
I'd  keep  him  in  liver  and  lights  for  nothing— that 
I  would." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr  Macey,  in  the  height  of 
complacency  ;  *  *  our  family's  been  known  for 
musicianers  as  far  back  as  anybody  can  tell.  But 
them  things  are  dying  out,  as  I  tell  Solomon 
every  time  he  comes  round  ;  there's  no  voices  like 
what  there  used  to  be,  and  there's  nobody  re- 
members what  we  remember,  if  it  isn't  the  old 
crows." 

"Ay,  you  remember  when  first  Mr  Lammeter's 
father  come  into  these  parts,  don't  you,  Mr 
Macey  ?  "  said  the  landlord. 
"  I  should  think  I  did,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
had  now  gone  through  that  complimentary  pro- 
cess necessary  to  bring  him  up  to  the  point  of 
narration;  "and  a  fine  old  gentleman  he  was— 
as  fine,  and  finer  nor  the  Mr  Lammeter  as  now 
is.  He  came  from  a  bit  north'ard,  so  far  as  I 
could  ever  make  out.  But  there's  nobody  rightly 
knows  about  those  parts  :  only  it  couldn't  be  far 
north'ard,  nor  much  different  from  this  country, 
for  he  brought  a  fine  breed  o'  sheep  with  him,  so 
there  must  be  pastures  there,  and  everything 
reasonable.  We  heared  tell  as  he'd  sold  his  own 
land  to  come  and  take  the  Warrens,  and  that 
seemed  odd  for  a  man  as  had  land  of  his  own,  to 
come  and  rent  a  farm  in  a  strange  place.  But 
they  said  it  was  along  of  his  wife's  dying  ;  though 
there's  reasons  in  things  as  nobody  knows  on— 
that's  pretty  much  what  I've  made  out ;  yet  some 
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folks  are  so  wise,  they'll  find  you  fifty  reasons 
straight  off,  and  all  the  while  the  real  reason's 
winking  at  'em  in  the  corner,  and  they  niver  see't. 
Howsomever,  it  was  soon  seen  as  we'd  got  a 
new  parish'ner  as  know'd  the  rights  and  customs 
o'  things,  and  kep  a  good  house,  and  was  well 
looked  on  by  everybody.  And  the  young  man— 
that's  the  Mr  Lammeter  as  now  is,  for  he'd  niver 
a  sister— soon  begun  to  court  Miss  Osgood, 
that's  the  sister  o'  the  Mr  Osgood  as  now  is,  and 
a  fine  handsome  lass  she  was— eh,  you  can't 
think— they  pretend  this  young  lass  is  like  her, 
but  that's  the  way  wi'  people  as  don't  know  what 
come  before  'em.  /  should  know,  for  I  helped 
the  old  rector,  Mr  Drumlow  as  was,  I  helped  him 
marry  'em." 

Here  Mr  Macey  paused :  he  always  gave  his 
narrative  in  instalments,  expecting  to  be  ques- 
tioned according  to  precedent. 
*•  Ay,  and  a  partic'lar  thing  happened,  didn't  it, 
Mr  Macey,  so  as  you  were  likely  to  remember 
that  marriage  ?  "  said  the  landlord,  in  a  congrat- 
ulatory tone. 

•'I  should  think  there  did  —  a  uery  partic'lar 
thing,"  said  Mr  Macey,  nodding  sideways. 
"  For  Mr  Drumlow— poor  old  gentleman,  I  was 
fond  on  him,  though  he'd  got  a  bit  confused  in  his 
head,  what  wi'  age  and  wi'  taking  a  drop  o' 
summat  warm  when  the  service  come  of  a  cold 
morning.  And  young  Mr  Lammeter,  he'd  have 
no  way  but  he  must  be  married  in  Janiwary, 
which,  to  be  sure,  's  a  unreasonable  time  to  be 
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married  in,  for  it  isn't  like  a  christening  or  a 
burying,  as  you  can't  help  ;  and  so  Mr  Drumlow — 
poor  old  gentleman,  I  was  fond  on  him— but 
when  he  come  to  put  the  questions,  he  put  'em  by 
the  rule  o'  contrairy,  like,  and  he  says,  *Wilt 
thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  wife  ? '  says 
he,  and  then  he  says,  *  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman 
to  thy  wedded  husband?'  says  he.  But  the 
partic'larest  thing  of  all  is,  as  nobody  took 
any  notice  on  it  but  me,  and  they  answered 
straight  off  'yes,'  like  as  if  it  had  been  me  saying 
'Amen'  in  the  right  place,  without  listening  to 
what  went  before." 

"  But  you  knew  what  was  going  on  well  enough, 
didn't  you,  Mr  Macey  ?  You  were  live  enough, 
eh  ?  "  said  the  butcher. 

"  Lor  bless  you  ! "  said  Mr  Macey,  pausing,  and 
smiling  in  pity  at  the  impotence  of  his  hearer's 
imagination— " why,  I  was  all  of  a  tremble:  it 
was  as  if  I'd  been  a  coat  pulled  by  the  two  tails, 
like  ;  for  I  couldn't  stop  the  parson,  I  couldn't 
take  upon  me  to  do  that ;  and  yet  I  said  to  my- 
self, I  says,  *  Suppose  they  shouldn't  be  fast 
married,  'cause  the  words  are  contrairy  ? '  and  my 
head  went  working  like  a  mill,  for  I  was  allays 
uncommon  for  turning  things  over  and  seeing  all 
round  'em  ;  and  I  says  to  myself,  *  Is't  the  meanin' 
or  the  words  as  makes  folk  fast  i'  wedlock?' 
For  the  parson  meant  right,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  meant  right.  But  then,  when  I  come 
to  think  on  it,  meanin'  goes  but  a  little  way  i' 
most  things,  for  you  may  mean  to  stick  things 
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together  and  your  glue  may  be  bad,  and  then 
where  are  you  ?  And  so  I  says  to  mysen,  *  It  isn't 
the  meanin',  it's  the  glue.'  And  I  was  worreted 
as  if  I'd  got  three  bells  to  pull  at  once,  when  we 
went  into  the  vestry,  and  they  begun  to  sign 
their  names.  But  where's  the  use  o'  talking  ? — 
you  can't  think  what  goes  on  in  a  'cute  man's 
inside." 

"  But  you  held  in  for  all  that,  didn't  you,  Mr 
Macey  ?  "  said  the  landlord. 
"Ay,  I  held  in  tight  till  I  was  by  mysen  wi'  Mr 
Drumlow,  and  then  I  out  wi'  everything,  but 
respectful,  as  I  allays  did.  And  he  made  light  on 
it,  and  he  says,  *  Pooh,  pooh,  Macey,  make 
yourself  easy,'  he  says  ;  *  it's  neither  the  meaning 
nor  the  words— it's  the  regester  does  it— that's 
the  glue.'  So  you  see  he  settled  it  easy ;  for 
parsons  and  doctors  know  everjrthing  by  heart, 
like,  so  as  they  aren't  worreted  wi'  thinking 
what's  the  rights  and  wrongs  o'  things,  as  I'n 
been  many  and  many's  the  time.  And  sure 
enough  the  wedding  turned  out  all  right,  on'y 
poor  Mrs  Lammeter  —  that's  Miss  Osgood  as 
was— died  afore  the  lasses  was  growed  up  ;  but 
for  prosperity  and  everything  respectable,  there's 
no  family  more  looked  on." 
Every  one  of  Mr  Macey's  audience  had  heard 
this  story  many  times,  but  it  was  listened  to  as  if 
it  had  been  a  favourite  tune,  and  at  certain  points 
the  puffing  of  the  pipes  was  momentarily  sus- 
pended, that  the  listeners  might  give  their  whole 
minds  to  the  expected  words.  But  there  was 
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more  to  come ;  and  Mr  Snell,  the  landlord,  duly 
put  the  leading  question. 

"Why,  old  Mr  Lammeter  had  a  pretty  fortin, 
didn't  they  say,  when  he  come  into  these  parts  ?  " 
"Well,  yes,"  said  Mr  Macey  ;  "but  I  daresay 
it's  as  much  as  this  Mr  Lammeter's  done  to  keep 
it  whole.  For  there  was  allays  a  talk  as  nobody 
could  get  rich  on  the  Warrens  :  though  he  holds 
it  cheap,  for  it's  what  they  call  Charity  Land." 
"Ay,  and  there's  few  folks  know  so  well  as  you 
how  it  come  to  be  Charity  Land,  eh,  Mr  Macey?" 
said  the  butcher. 

"How  should  they?"  said  the  old  clerk,  with 
some  contempt.  "Why,  my  grandfather  made 
the  grooms'  livery  for  that  Mr  Cliff  as  came  and 
built  the  big  stables  at  the  Warrens.  Why, 
they're  stables  four  times  as  big  as  Squire  Cass's, 
for  he  thought  o'  nothing  but  bosses  and  hunting. 
Cliff  didn't— a  Lunnon  tailor,  some  folks  said,  as 
had  gone  mad  wi'  cheating.  For  he  couldn't 
ride  ;  lor  bless  you  !  they  said  he'd  got  no  more 
grip  o'  the  boss  than  if  his  legs  had  been  cross 
sticks  :  my  grandfather  beared  old  Squire  Cass 
say  so  many  and  many  a  time.  But  ride  he 
would  as  if  Old  Harry  had  been  a-driving  him  ; 
and  he'd  a  son,  a  lad  o'  sixteen  ;  and  nothing 
would  his  father  have  him  do,  but  he  must  ride 
and  ride — though  the  lad  was  frighted,  they  said. 
And  it  was  a  common  saying  as  the  father  wanted 
to  ride  the  tailor  out  o'  the  lad,  and  make  a  gentle- 
man on  him— not  but  what  I'm  a  tailor  myself, 
but  in  respect  as  God  made  me  such,  I'm  proud 
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on  it,  for  *  Macey,  tailor,'  's  been  wrote  up  over 
our  door  since  afore  the  Queen's  heads  went  out 
on  the  shillings.  But  Chff,  he  was  ashamed  o' 
being  called  a  tailor,  and  he  was  sore  vexed  as 
his  riding  was  laughed  at,  and  nobody  o'  the 
gentlefolks  hereabout  could  abide  him.  How- 
somever,  the  poor  lad  got  sickly  and  died,  and 
the  father  didn't  live  long  after  him,  for  he  got 
queerer  nor  ever,  and  they  said  he  used  to  go  out 
i'  the  dead  o'  the  night,  wi'  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
to  the  stables,  and  set  a  lot  o'  lights  burning,  for 
he  got  as  he  couldn't  sleep  ;  and  there  he'd  stand, 
cracking  his  whip  and  looking  at  his  bosses ; 
and  they  said  it  was  a  mercy  as  the  stables 
didn't  get  burnt  down  wi'  the  poor  dumb  creaturs 
in  'em.  But  at  last  he  died  raving,  and  they 
found  as  he'd  left  all  his  property.  Warrens 
and  all,  to  a  Lunnon  Charity,  and  that's  how 
the  Warrens  come  to  be  Charity  Land  ;  though, 
as  for  the  stables,  Mr  Lammeter  never  uses 
*em— they're  out  o'  all  charicter—  lor  bless  you ! 
if  you  was  to  set  the  doors  a-banging  in  'em,  it 
'ud  sound  like  thunder  half  o'er  the  parish." 
"Ay,  but  there's  more  going  on  in  the  stables 
than  what  folks  see  by  daylight,  eh,  Mr  Macey?" 
said  the  landlord. 

"Ay,  ay;  go  that  way  of  a  dark  night,  that's 
all,"  said  Mr  Macey,  winking  mysteriously, 
"and  then  make  believe,  if  you  like,  as  you 
didn't  see  lights  i'  the  stables,  nor  hear  the 
stamping  o'  the  bosses,  nor  the  cracking  o'  the 
whips,  and  howling,  too,  if  it's  tow'rt  daybreak. 
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'  Cliff's  Holiday '  has  been  the  name  of  it  ever  sin' 
I  were  a  boy  ;  that's  to  say,  some  said  as  it  was 
the  holiday  Old  Harry  gev  him  from  roasting, 
like.  That's  what  my  father  told  me,  and  he 
was  a  reasonable  man,  though  there's  folks 
nowadays  know  what  happened  afore  they  were 
born  better  nor  they  know  their  own  business." 
"What  do  you  say  to  that,  eh,  Dowlas?"  said 
the  landlord,  turning  to  the  farrier,  who  was 
swelling  with  impatience  for  his  cue.  "There's 
a  nut  for  you  to  crack." 

Mr  Dowlas  was  the  negative  spirit  in  the 
company,  and  was  proud  of  his  position. 
"Say  ?  I  say  what  a  man  should  say  as  doesn't 
shut  his  eyes  to  look  at  a  finger-post.  I  say,  as 
I'm  ready  to  wager  any  man  ten  pounds,  if  he'll 
stand  out  wi'  me  any  dry  night  in  the  pasture 
before  the  Warren  stables,  as  we  shall  neither 
see  lights  nor  hear  noises,  if  it  isn't  the  blowing 
of  our  own  noses.  That's  what  I  say,  and  I've 
said  it  many  a  time  ;  but  there's  nobody  'ull 
ventur  a  ten-pun'  note  on  their  ghos'es  as  they 
make  so  sure  of." 

"Why,  Dowlas,  that's  easy  betting,  that  is," 
said  Ben  Winthrop.  "You  might  as  well  bet  a 
man  as  he  wouldn't  catch  the  rheumatise  if  he 
stood  up  to  's  neck  in  the  pool  of  a  frosty  night. 
It  'ud  be  fine  fun  for  a  man  to  win  his  bet  as  he'd 
catch  the  rheumatise.  Folks  as  believe  in  Cliff's 
Holiday  aren't  agoing  to  ventur  near  it  for  a 
matter  o'  ten  pound." 

"If  Master  Dowlas  wants  to  know  the  truth  on 
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it,"  said  Mr  Macey,  with  a  sarcastic  smile, 
tapping  his  thumbs  together,  *'  he's  no  call  to  lay 
any  bet— let  him  go  and  stan'  by  himself— there's 
nobody  'ull  hinder  him  ;  and  then  he  can  let  the 
parish'ners  know  if  they're  wrong." 
"Thank  you  I  I'm  obliged  to  you,"  said  the 
farrier,  with  a  snort  of  scorn.  **  If  folks  are 
fools,  it's  no  business  o'  mine.  /  don't  want  to 
make  out  the  truth  about  ghos'es :  I  know  it 
a'ready.  But  I'm  not  against  a  bet— everything 
fair  and  open.  Let  any  man  bet  me  ten  pound 
as  I  shall  see  Cliffs  Holiday,  and  I'll  go  and 
stand  by  myself.  I  want  no  company.  I'd  as 
lief  do  it  as  I'd  fill  this  pipe." 
"Ah,  but  who's  to  watch  you.  Dowlas,  and  see 
you  do  it  ?  That's  no  fair  bet,"  said  the  butcher. 
*'  No  fair  bet  ?  "  replied  Mr  Dowlas,  angrily.  "  I 
should  like  to  hear  any  man  stand  up  and  say  I 
want  to  bet  unfair.  Come  now,  Master  Lundy, 
I  should  like  to  hear  you  say  it." 
**  Very  like  you  would,"  said  the  butcher.  "  But 
it's  no  business  o'  mine.  You're  none  o'  my 
bargains,  and  I  aren't  a-going  to  try  and  'bate 
your  price.  If  anybody  '11  bid  for  you  at  your 
own  vallying,  let  him.  I'm  for  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, I  am." 

"Yes,  that's  what  every  yapping  cur  is,  when 
you  hold  a  stick  up  at  him,"  said  the  farrier. 
**  But  I'm  afraid  o'  neither  man  nor  ghost,  and 
I'm  ready  to  lay  a  fair  bet.  /  aren't  a  turn-tail 
cur." 

**Ay,  but  there's  this  in  it.  Dowlas,"  said  the 
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landlord,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  much  candour  and 
tolerance.  "There's  folks,  i'  my  opinion,  they 
can't  see  ghos'es,  not  if  they  stood  as  plain  as  a 
pike-staff  before  'em.  And  there's  reason  i'  that. 
For  there's  my  wife,  now,  can't  smell,  not  if 
she'd  the  strongest  o'  cheese  under  her  nose.  I 
never  see'd  a  ghost  myself;  but  then  I  says  to 
myself,  'Very  like  I  haven't  got  the  smell  for 
'em.'  I  mean,  putting  a  ghost  for  a  smell,  or  else 
contrairiways.  And  so,  I'm  for  holding  with 
both  sides ;  for,  as  I  say,  the  truth  lies  between 
'em.  And  if  Dowlas  was  to  go  and  stand,  and 
say  he'd  never  seen  a  wink  o'  Cliff's  Holiday  all 
the  night  through,  I'd  back  him  :  and  if  anybody 
said  as  Cliff's  Holiday  was  certain  sure  for  all 
that,  I'd  back  him  too.  For  the  smell's  what  I 
go  by." 

The  landlord's  analogical  argument  was  not  well 
received  by  the  farrier— a  man  intensely  opposed 
to  compromise. 

"Tut,  tut,"  he  said,  setting  down  his  glass  with 
refreshed  irritation  ;  "  what's  the  smell  got  to  do 
with  it  ?  Did  ever  a  ghost  give  a  man  a  black 
eye?  That's  what  I  should  like  to  know.  If 
ghos'es  want  me  to  believe  in  'em,  let  'em  leave 
off  skulking  i'  the  dark  and  i'  lone  places— let 
'em  come  where  there's  company  and  candles." 
"  As  if  ghos'es  'ud  want  to  be  believed  in  by  any- 
body so  ignirant  1 "  said  Mr  Macey,  in  deep 
disgust  at  the  farrier's  crass  incompetence  to 
apprehend  the  conditions  of  ghostly  phenomena. 
HV  "Hr  George  Eliot,  ''Silas  Marner." 
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THE    VILLAGE    PREACHER 

NEAR  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden 

smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows 

wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his 

place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learnt  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  ; 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields 

were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd 

to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 
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Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


JESSIE    CAMERON 

"JESSIE,  Jessie  Cameron, 

Hear  me  but  this  once,"  quoth  he. 
*'  Good  luck  go  with  you,  neighbour's  son, 

But  I'm  no  mate  for  you,"  quoth  she. 
Day  was  verging  into  night 

There  beside  the  moaning  sea, 
Dimness  overtook  the  light 

There  where  the  breakers  be. 
*'  O  Jessie,  Jessie  Cameron, 

I  have  loved  you  long  and  true."— 
*'  Good  luck  go  with  you,  neighbour's  son. 

But  I'm  no  mate  for  you." 

She  was  a  careless,  fearless  girl, 

And  made  her  answer  plain, 
Outspoken  she  to  earl  or  churl, 

Kindhearted  in  the  main, 
But  somewhat  heedless  with  her  tongue 

And  apt  at  causing  pain ; 
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A  mirthful  maiden  she  and  young-, 

Most  fair  for  bliss  or  bane. 
**  Oh,  long  ago  I  told  you  so, 

I  tell  you  so  to-day  : 
Go  you  your  way,  and  let  me  go 

Just  my  own  free  way." 

The  sea  swept  in  with  moan  and  foam 

Quickening  the  stretch  of  sand  ; 
They  stood  almost  in  sight  of  home  ; 

He  strove  to  take  her  hand. 
'*  Oh,  can't  you  take  your  answer  then, 

And  won't  you  understand  ? 
For  me  you're  not  the  man  of  men, 

I've  other  plans  are  planned. 
You're  good  for  Madge,  or  good  for  Cis, 

Or  good  for  Kate,  may  be  ; 
But  what's  to  me  the  good  of  this 

While  you're  not  good  for  me  ?  " 

They  stood  together  on  the  beach. 

They  two  alone. 
And  louder  waxed  his  urgent  speech. 

His  patience  almost  gone  : 
*'  Oh,  say  but  one  kind  word  to  me, 

Jessie,  Jessie  Cameron." — 
**  I'd  be  too  proud  to  beg,"  quoth  she. 

And  pride  was  in  her  tone. 
And  pride  was  in  her  lifted  head, 

And  in  her  angry  eye. 
And  in  her  foot,  which  might  have  fled 

But  would  not  fly. 
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Some  say  that  he  had  gipsy  blood, 

That  in  his  heart  was  guile  : 
Yet  he  had  gone  through  fire  and  flood 

Only  to  win  her  smile. 
Some  say  his  grandam  was  a  witch, 

A  black  witch  from  beyond  the  Nile, 
Who  kept  an  image  in  a  niche 

And  talked  with  it  the  while. 
And  by  her  hut  far  down  the  lane 

Some  say  they  would  not  pass  at  night, 
Lest  they  should  hear  an  unked  strain 

Or  see  an  unked  sight. 

Alas,  for  Jessie  Cameron  I — 

The  sea  crept  moaning,  moaning  nigher, 
She  should  have  hastened  to  begone,— 

The  sea  swept  higher,  breaking  by  her  : 
She  should  have  hastened  to  her  home 

While  yet  the  west  was  flushed  with  fire, 
But  now  her  feet  are  in  the  foam, 

The  sea-foam  sweeping  higher. 
O  mother,  linger  at  your  door. 

And  light  your  lamp  to  make  it  plain, 
But  Jessie  she  comes  home  no  more. 

No  more  again. 

They  stood  together  on  the  strand, 

They  only  each  by  each  ; 
Home,  her  home,  was  close  at  hand, 

Utterly  out  of  reach. 
Her  mother  in  the  chimney  nook 

Heard  a  startled  sea-gull  screech, 
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But  never  turned  her  head  to  look 
Towards  the  darkening  beach  : 

Neighbours  here  and  neighbours  there 
Heard  one  scream,  as  if  a  bird 

Shrilly  screaming  cleft  the  air  : — 
That  was  all  they  heard. 

Jessie  she  comes  home  no  more, 

Comes  home  never ; 
Her  lover's  step  sounds  at  the  door 

No  more  for  ever. 
And  boats  may  search  upon  the  sea 

And  search  along  the  river, 
And  none  know  where  the  bodies  be : 

Sea-winds  that  shiver. 
Sea  birds  that  breast  the  blast, 

Sea-waves  swelling, 
Keep  the  secret  first  and  last 

Of  their  dwelling. 

Whether  the  tide  so  hemmed  them  round 

With  its  pitiless  flow, 
That  when  they  would  have  gone  they  found 

No  way  to  go  ; 
Whether  she  scorned  him  to  the  last 

With  words  flung  to  and  fro, 
Or  clung  to  him  when  hope  was  past. 

None  will  ever  know  : 
Whether  he  helped  or  hindered  her, 

Threw  up  his  life  or  lost  it  well, 
The  troubled  sea  for  all  its  stir 

Finds  no  voice  to  tell. 
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Only  watchers  by  the  dying 

Have  thought  they  heard  one  pray, 
Wordless,  urgent ;  and  replying 

One  seems  to  hear  him  nay  : 
And  watchers  by  the  dead  have  heard 

A  windy  swell  from  miles  away. 
With  sobs  and  screams,  but  not  a  word 

Distinct  for  them  to  say  : 
And  watchers  out  at  sea  have  caught 

Glimpse  of  a  pale  gleam  here  or  there, 
Come  and  gone  as  quick  as  thought, 

Which  might  be  hand  or  hair. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


THE    ROADMENDER 

I  HAVE  attained  my  ideal :  I  am  a  roadmender, 
some  say  stonebreaker.  Both  titles  are  correct, 
but  the  one  is  more  pregnant  than  the  other.  All 
day  long  I  sit  by  the  roadside  on  a  stretch  of 
grass  under  a  high  hedge  of  saplings  and  a 
tangle  of  traveller's  joy,  woodbine,  sweetbriar, 
and  late  roses.  Opposite  me  is  a  white  gate, 
seldom  used,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  trail  of 
honeysuckle  growing  tranquilly  along  it :  I  know 
now  that  whenever  and  wherever  I  die  my  soul 
will  pass  out  through  this  white  gate  ;  and  then, 
thank  God,  I  shall  not  have  need  to  undo  that 
trail. 

In  our  youth  we  discussed  our  ideals  freely:   I 

wonder  how  many  beside  myself  have  attained, 

or  would  understand  my  attaining.     After  all, 
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what  do  we  ask  of  life,  here  or  indeed  hereafter, 
but  leave  to  serve,  to  live,  to  commune  with  our 
fellow  men  and  with  ourselves  ;  and  from  the  lap 
of  earth  to  look  up  into  the  face  of  God  ?  All 
these  gifts  are  mine  as  I  sit  by  the  winding"  white 
road  and  serve  the  footsteps  of  my  fellows. 
There  is  no  room  in  my  life  for  avarice  or 
anxiety;  I  who  serve  at  the  altar  live  of  the 
altar :  I  lack  nothing,  but  have  nothing  over ; 
and  when  the  winter  of  life  comes  I  shall  join  the 
company  of  weary  old  men  who  sit  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  workhouse  wall  and  wait  for  the 
tender  mercies  of  God.    H^    Michael  Fairless. 


THE    OLD    SEXTON 

**  I  AM  a  gardener.  I  dig  the  g^round,  and  plant 
things  that  are  to  live  and  grow.  My  works 
don't  all  moulder  away,  and  rot  in  the  earth. 
You  see  that  spade  in  the  centre  ?  " 
' '  The  very  old  one— so  notched  and  worn  ?  Yes. " 
"  That's  the  sexton's  spade,  and  it's  a  well-used 
one,  as  you  see.     We're  healthy  people  here, 

but  it  has  done  a  power  of  work So  it 

happens  that  the  sexton's  spade  gets  worn  and 
battered.  I  shall  need  a  new  one  —  next 
summer." 

"Are  you  very  old?"  asked  Little  Nell,  in- 
voluntarily. 

•'  I  shall  be  seventy-nine— next  summer." 
"  You  still  work  when  you  are  well  ?  " 
**  Work  1    To  be  sure.    You  shall  see  my  gardens 
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hereabout.  Look  at  the  window  there.  I  made, 
and  have  kept,  that  plot  of  ground  entirely  with 
my  own  hands.  I  have  my  winter  work  at  night 
besides." 

He  opened,  as  he  spoke,  a  cupboard  close  to 
where  he  sat,  and  produced  some  miniature 
boxes,  carved  in  a  homely  manner  and  made  of 
old  wood. 

"  Some  gentlefolks  who  are  fond  of  ancient  days, 
and  what  belongs  to  them,"  he  said,  "like  to 
buy  these  keepsakes  from  our  church  and  ruins. 
Sometimes,  I  make  them  of  scraps  of  oak,  that 
turn  up  here  and  there;  sometimes  of  bits  of 
coffins  which  the  vaults  have  long  preserved. 
I  haven't  many  by  me  at  this  time  of  year,  but 
these  shelves  will  be  full— next  summer." 
The  child  admired  and  praised  his  work,  and 
shortly  afterwards  departed ;  thinking,  as  she 
went,  how  strange  it  was,  that  this  old  man, 
drawing  from  his  pursuits,  and  everything  around 
him,  one  stern  moral,  never  contemplated  its 
application  to  himself ;  and,  while  he  dwelt  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  seemed  both  in 
word  and  deed  to  deem  himself  immortal.  But 
her  musings  did  not  stop  here,  for  she  was  wise 
enough  to  think  that  by  a  good  and  merciful 
adjustment  this  must  be  human  nature,  and  that 
the  old  sexton,  with  his  plans  for  next  summer, 
was  but  a  type  of  all  mankind.  iBk^  liu  Iflu 
"^         Charles  Dickens,  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 


SIGHTS   AND  SOUNDS   BY       '^ 
THE  WAY 


"Sounds  do  not  always  give  us  pleasure  according  to  their 
sweetness  and  melody ;  nor  do  harsh  sounds  always  displease. 
We  are  more  apt  to  be  captivated  or  disgusted  with  the 
associations  which  they  promote  than  with  the  notes  them- 
selves. Thus  the  shrilling  of  the  field-cricket,  though  sharp 
and  stridulous,  yet  marvellously  delights  some  hearers,  filling 
their  minds  with  a  train  of  summer  ideas  of  everything  that  is 
rural,  verdurous,  and  joyful."  Gilbert  White,  "Selborne." 


'  Then  draw  we  nearer  day  by  day, 
Each  to  his  brethren,  all  to  God; 

Let  the  world  take  us  as  she  may. 
We  must  not  change  our  road. " 

John  Keble. 


or  SIGHTS  &  SOUNDS  BY  THE! WAY '^ 

CHARM  OF  ENGLISH  SCENERY 

H  E  effect  of  devotion  of  elegant 
minds  to  rural  occupations  has 
been  wonderful  on  the  face  of 
the  country.  A  great  part  of 
the  island  is  rather  level,  and 
would  be  monotonous,  were  it 
not  for  the  charms  of  culture ; 
but  it  is  studded  and  gemmed,  as  it  were,  with 
castles  and  palaces,  and  embroidered  with  parks 
and  gardens.  It  does  not  abound  in  grand  and 
sublime  prospects,  but  rather  in  little  home  scenes 
of  rural  repose  and  sheltered  quiet.  Every 
antique  farm-house  and  moss-grown  cottage  is  a 
picture  ;  and  as  the  roads  are  continually  winding, 
and  the  view  is  shut  in  by  groves  and  hedges, 
the  eye  is  delighted  by  a  continual  succession  of 
small  landscapes  of  captivating  loveliness. 
The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery 
is  the  moral  feeling  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It 
is  associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  order, 
of  quiet,  of  sober,  well-established  principles,  of 
hoary  usage  and  reverend  custom.  Everything 
seems  to  be  the  growth  of  ages  of  regular  and 
peaceful  existence.  The  old  church  of  remote 
architecture,  with  its  low,  massive  portal,  its 
Gothic  tower,  its  windows  rich  with  tracery  and 
painted  glass,  its  scrupulous  preservation,  its 
stately  monuments  of  warriors  and  worthies  of 
the  olden  time,  ancestors  of  the  present  lords  of 
the  soil ;  its  tombstones,  recording  successive 
generations  of  sturdy  yeomanry,  whose  progeny 
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still  plough  the  same  fields,  and  kneel  at  the  same 
altar  — the  parsonage,  a  quaint,  irregular  pile, 
partly  antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  in  the 
tastes  of  various  ages  and  occupants— the  stile 
and  footpath  leading  from  the  churchyard,  across 
pleasant  fields,  and  along  shady  hedgerows, 
according  to  an  immemorial  right  of  way— the 
neighbouring  village,  with  its  venerable  cottages, 
its  public  green  sheltered  by  trees,  under  which 
the  forefathers  of  the  present  race  have  sported — 
the  antique  family  mansion,  standing  apart  in 
some  little  rural  domain,  but  looking  down  with 
a  protecting  air  on  the  surrounding  scene  :  all 
these  common  features  of  English  landscape 
evince  a  calm  and  settled  security,  and  hereditary 
transmission  of  home-bred  virtues  and  local 
attachments,  that  speak  deeply  and  touchingly 
for  the  moral  character  of  the  nation. 
It  is  a  pleasing  sight  of  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  bell  is  sending  its  sober  melody  across  the 
quiet  fields,  to  behold  the  peasantry  in  their  best 
finery,  with  ruddy  faces  and  modest  cheerfulness, 
thronging  tranquilly  along  the  green  lanes  to 
church  ;  but  it  is  still  more  pleasing  to  see  them 
in  the  evenings,  gathering  about  their  cottage 
doors,  and  appearing  to  exult  in  the  humble 
comforts  and  embellishments  which  their  own 
hands  have  spread  around  them. 
It  is  this  sweet  home  feeling,  this  settled  repose  of 
affection  in  the  domestic  scene,  that  is,  after  all, 
the  parent  of  the  steadiest  virtues  and  purest  enjoy- 
ments. ^^  Washington  Irving,  "Sketch  Book." 
ISO 
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THE    COUNTRY    FAITH 
HERE  in  the  country's  heart 
Where  the  grass  is  green 
Life  is  the  same  sweet  life 
As  it  e'er  hath  been. 

Trust  in  a  God  still  lives, 
And  the  bell  at  morn 
Floats  with  a  thought  of  God 
O'er  the  rising  corn. 

God  comes  down  in  the  rain, 
And  the  crop  grows  tall — 
This  is  the  country  faith, 
And  the  best  of  all ! 

Norman  Gale,  "A  Country  Muse.'* 

THE    COUNTRY    CHURCH 

THERE  are  few  places  more  favourable  to  the 
study  of  character  than  an  English  country  church. 
I  was  once  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  seat  of  a 
friend,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  one,  the 
appearance  of  which  particularly  struck  my  fancy. 
It  was  one  of  those  rich  morsels  of  quaint 
antiquity  which  give  such  a  peculiar  charm  to 
English  landscape.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  filled  with  ancient  families,  and  contained, 
within  its  cold  and  silent  aisles,  the  congregated 
dust  of  many  noble  generations.  The  interior 
walls  were  incrusted  with  monuments  of  every 
age  and  style.  The  light  streamed  through 
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windows  dimmed  with  armorial  bearings,  richly 
emblazoned  in  stained  glass.  In  various  parts 
of  the  church  were  tombs  of  knights  and  high- 
born dames,  of  gorgeous  workmanship,  with 
their  effigies  in  coloured  marble.  On  every  side 
the  eye  was  struck  with  some  instance  of  aspiring 
mortality,  some  haughty  memorial  which  human 
pride  had  erected  over  its  kindred  dust,  in  this 

temple  of  the  most  humble  of  all  religions 

I  was  as  yet  a  stranger  in  England,  and  curious 
to  notice  the  manners  of  its  fashionable  classes. 
I  found,  as  usual,  that  there  was  the  least  pre- 
tension where  there  was  the  most  acknowledged 
title  to  respect.  I  was  particularly  struck,  for 
instance,  with  the  family  of  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  consisting  of  several  sons  and  daughters. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  unassuming 
than  their  appearance.  They  generally  came  to 
church  in  the  plainest  equipage,  and  often  on  foot. 
The  young  ladies  would  stop  and  converse  in  the 
kindest  manner  with  the  peasantry,  caress  the 
children,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  humble 
cottagers.  Their  countenances  were  open  and 
beautifully  fair,  with  an  expression  of  high  refine- 
ment, but,  at  the  same  time,  a  frank  cheerfulness, 
and  an  engaging  affability.  Their  brothers  were 
tall,  and  elegantly  formed.  They  were  dressed 
fashionably,  but  simply  ;  with  strict  neatness  and 
propriety,  but  without  any  mannerism  or  foppish- 
ness. Their  whole  demeanour  was  easy  and 
natural,  with  that  lofty  grace,  and  noble  frank- 
ness, which  bespeak  freeborn  souls  that  have 
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never  been  checked  in  their  growth  by  feelings  of 
inferiority.  There  is  a  healthful  hardiness  about 
real  dignity,  that  never  dreads  contact  and  com- 
munion with  others,  however  humble.  It  is  only 
spurious  pride  that  is  morbid  and  sensitive,  and 
shrinks  from  every  touch.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  converse  vdth 
the  peasantry  about  those  rural  concerns  and 
field-sports,  in  which  the  gentlemen  of  this  country 
so  much  delight.  In  these  conversations  there 
was  neither  haughtiness  on  the  one  part,  nor 
servility  on  the  other  ;  and  you  were  only  reminded 
of  the  difference  of  rank  by  the  habitual  respect  of 
the  peasant.  Hkt  lOtt  mt  H^ 

Washington    Irving,     "The     Sketch     Book." 

TREHILL   WELL 

THERE  stood  a  low  and  ivied  roof. 

As  gazing  rustics  tell, 
In  times  of  chivalry  and  song 

'Yclept  the  holy  well. 

Above  the  ivies'  branchlets  gray 

In  glistening  clusters  shone  ; 
While  round  the  base  the  grass-blades  bright 

And  spiry  foxglove  sprung. 

The  brambles  clung  in  graceful  bands. 

Chequering  the  old  gray  stone 
With  shining  leaflets,  whose  bright  face 

In  autumn's  tinting  shone. 
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Around  the  fountain's  eastern  base 

A  babbling  brooklet  sped, 
With  sleepy  murmur  purling  soft 

Adown  its  gravelly  bed. 

Within  the  cell  the  filmy  ferns 

To  woo  the  clear  wave  bent ; 
And  cushioned  mosses  to  the  stone 

Their  quaint  embroidery  lent. 

The  fountain's  face  lay  still  as  glass — 

Save  where  the  streamlet  free 
Across  the  basin's  gnarled  lip 

Flowed  ever  silently. 

Above  the  well  a  little  nook 

Once  held,  as  rustics  tell, 
All  garland-decked,  an  image  of 

The  Lady  of  the  Well. 

They  tell  of  tales  of  mystery, 

Of  darkling  deeds  of  woe  ; 
But  no  !  such  doings  might  not  brook 

The  holy  streamlet's  flow. 

Oh  tell  me  not  of  bitter  thoughts. 

Of  melancholy  dreams, 
By  that  fair  fount  whose  sunny  wall 

Basks  in  the  western  beams. 

When  last  I  saw  that  little  stream, 
A  form  of  light  there  stood, 
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That  seemed  like  a  precious  gem, 
Beneath  that  archway  rude  : 

And  as  I  gazed  with  love  and  awe 

Upon  that  sylph-like  thing, 
Methought  that  airy  form  must  be 

The  fairy  of  the  spring. 

Charles  Kingsley. 


DORLCOTE    MILL 

A  WIDE  plain,  where  the  broadening  Floss 
hurries  on  between  its  green  banks  to  the  sea, 
and  the  loving  tide,  rushing  to  meet  it,  checks  its 
passage  with  an  impetuous  embrace.  On  this 
mighty  tide  the  black  ships — laden  with  the 
fresh-scented  fir-planks,  with  rounded  sacks  of 
oil-bearing  seed,  or  with  the  dark  glitter  of  coal 
—are  borne  along  to  the  town  of  St.  Ogg's, 
which  shows  its  aged,  fluted  red  roofs  and  the 
broad  gables  of  its  wharves  between  the  low 
wooded  hill  and  the  river  brink,  tinging  the 
water  with  a  soft  purple  hue  under  the  transient 
glance  of  this  February  sun.  Far  away  on  each 
hand  stretch  the  rich  pastures,  and  the  patches  of 
dark  earth,  made  ready  for  the  seed  of  broad- 
leaved  green  crops,  or  touched  already  with  the 
tint  of  the  tender-bladed  autumn-sown  corn. 
There  is  a  remnant  still  of  the  last  year's  golden 
clusters  of  beehive  ricks  rising  at  intervals  beyond 
the  hedgerows ;  and  everjrwhere  the  hedgerows 
are  studded  with  trees :  the  distant  ships  seem 
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to  be  lifting  their  masts  and  stretching  their  red- 
brown  sails  close  among  the  branches  of  the 
spreading  ash.  Just  by  the  red-roofed  town  the 
tributary  Ripple  flows  with  a  lively  current  into 
the  Floss.  How  lovely  the  little  river  is,  with 
its  dark,  changing  wavelets !  It  seems  to  me 
like  a  living  companion  while  I  wander  along 
the  bank  and  listen  to  its  low  placid  voice,  as  to 
the  voice  of  one  who  is  deaf  and  loving.  I  re- 
member those  large  dipping  willows.  I  remember 
the  stone  bridge. 

And  this  is  Dorlcote  Mill.  I  must  stand  a 
minute  or  two  here  on  the  bridge  and  look  at  it, 
though  the  clouds  are  threatening,  and  it  is  far 
on  in  the  afternoon.  Even  in  this  leafless  time 
of  departing  February  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at— 
perhaps  the  chill  damp  season  adds  a  charm  to 
the  trimly-kept,  comfortable  dwelling-house,  as 
old  as  the  elms  and  chestnuts  that  shelter  it  from 
the  northern  blast.  The  stream  is  brimful  now, 
and  lies  high  in  this  little  withy  plantation,  and 
half  drowns  the  grassy  fringe  of  the  croft  in 
front  of  the  house.  As  I  look  at  the  full  stream, 
the  vivid  grass,  the  delicate  bright-green  powder 
softening  the  outline  of  the  great  trunks  and 
branches  that  gleam  from  under  the  bare  purple 
boughs,  I  am  in  love  with  moistness,  and  envy 
the  white  ducks  that  are  dipping  their  heads  far 
into  the  water  here  among  the  withies,  unmindful 
of  the  awkward  appearance  they  make  in  the 
drier  world  above. 

The  rush  of  the  water,  and  the  booming  of  the 
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mill,  bring  a  dreamy  deafness,  which  seems  to 
heighten  the  peacefulness  of  the  scene.  They 
are  like  a  great  curtain  of  sound,  shutting  one 
out  from  the  world  beyond.  And  now  there  is 
the  thunder  of  the  huge  covered  waggon  coming 
home  with  sacks  of  grain.  That  honest  wag- 
goner is  thinking  of  his  dinner,  getting  sadly  dry 
in  the  oven  at  this  late  hour ;  but  he  will  not 
touch  it  till  he  has  fed  his  horses,— the  strong, 
submissive,  meek-eyed  beasts,  who,  I  fancy,  are 
looking  mild  reproach  at  him  from  between  their 
blinkers,  that  he  should  crack  his  whip  at  them 
in  that  awful  manner  as  if  they  needed  that  hint ! 
See  how  they  stretch  their  shoulders  up  the  slope 
towards  the  bridge,  with  all  the  more  energy 
because  they  are  so  near  home.  Look  at  their 
grand  shaggy  feet  that  seem  to  grasp  the  firm 
earth,  at  the  patient  strength  of  their  necks, 
bowed  under  the  heavy  collar,  at  the  mighty 
muscles  of  their  struggling  haunches !  I  should 
like  well  to  hear  them  neigh  over  their  hardly- 
earned  feed  of  corn,  and  see  them,  with  their 
moist  necks  freed  from  their  harness,  dipping 
their  eager  nostrils  into  the  muddy  pond.  Now 
they  are  on  the  bridge,  and  down  they  go  again 
at  a  swifter  pace,  and  the  arch  of  the  covered 
waggon  disappears  at  the  turning  behind  the 
trees. 

Now  I  can  turn  my  eyes  towards  the  mill  again, 
and  watch  the  unresting  wheel  sending  out  its 
diamond  jets  of  water.  That  little  girl  is  watch- 
ing it  too :  she  has  been  standing  on  just  the  same 
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spot  at  the  edge  of  the  water  ever  since  I  paused 
on  the  bridge.  And  that  queer  white  cur  with 
the  brown  ear  seems  to  be  leaping  and  barking 
in  ineffectual  remonstrance  with  the  wheel ;  per- 
haps he  is  jealous,  because  his  playfellow  in  the 
beaver  bonnet  is  so  rapt  in  its  movement.  It  is 
time  the  little  playfellow  went  in,  I  think ;  and 
there  is  a  very  bright  fire  to  tempt  her :  the  red 
light  shines  out  under  the  deepening  grey  of  the 
sky.  It  is  time,  too,  for  me  to  leave  off  resting 
my  arms  on  the  cold  stone  of  this  bridge.  lOig 
George    Eliot,     "The    Mill    on    the     Floss." 

THE    HALL    FARM 

EVIDENTLY  that  gate  is  never  opened:  for 
the  long  grass  and  the  great  hemlocks  grow 
close  against  it ;  and  if  it  were  opened,  it  is  so 
rusty,  that  the  force  necessary  to  turn  it  on  its 
hinges  would  be  likely  to  pull  down  the  square 
stone-built  pillars,  to  the  detriment  of  the  two 
stone  lionesses  which  grin  with  a  doubtful 
carnivorous  affability  above  a  coat  of  arms  sur- 
mounting each  of  the  pillars.  It  would  be  easy 
enough,  by  the  aid  of  the  nicks  in  the  stone 
pillars,  to  climb  over  the  brick  wall  with  its 
smooth  stone  coping  ;  but  by  putting  our  eyes 
close  to  the  rusty  bars  of  the  gate  we  can  see 
the  house  well  enough,  and  all  but  the  very 
corners  of  the  grassy  enclosure. 
It  is  a  very  fine  old  place,  of  red  brick,  softened 
by  a  pale  powdery  lichen,  which  has  dispersed 
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itself  with  happy  irregularity,  so  as  to  bring  the 
red  brick  into  terms  of  friendly  companionship 
with  the  limestone  ornaments  surrounding  the 
three  gables,  the  windows,  and  the  door-place. 
But  the  windows  are  patched  with  wooden  panes, 
and  the  door,  I  think,  is  like  the  gate— it  is  never 
opened :  how  it  would  groan  and  grate  against 
the  stone  floor  if  it  were !  For  it  is  a  solid, 
heavy,  handsome  door,  and  must  once  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  shutting  with  a  sonorous  bang 
behind  a  liveried  lackey,  who  had  just  seen  his 
master  and  mistress  off  the  grounds  in  a  carriage 
and  pair. 

But  at  present  one  might  fancy  the  house  in  the 
early  stage  of  a  chancery  suit,  and  that  the  fruit 
from  that  grand  double  row  of  walnut-trees  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  enclosure  would  fall  and  rot 
among  the  grass,  if  it  were  not  that  we  heard 
the  booming  bark  of  dogs  echoing  from  great 
buildings  at  the  back.  And  now  the  half-weaned 
calves,  that  have  been  sheltering  themselves  in  a 
gorse-built  hovel  against  the  left-hand  wall,  come 
out  and  set  up  a  silly  answer  to  that  terrible 
bark,  doubtless  supposing  that  it  has  reference  to 
buckets  of  milk. 

Yes,  the  house  must  be  inhabited,  and  we  will 
see  by  whom;  for  imagination  is  a  licensed 
trespasser,— it  has  no  fear  of  dogs,  but  may 
climb  over  walls  and  peep  in  at  windows  with 
impunity.  Put  your  face  to  one  of  the  glass 
panes  in  the  right-hand  window :  what  do  you 
see  ?  A  large  open  fireplace,  with  rusty  dogs  in 
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it,  and  a  bare  boarded  floor ;  at  the  far  end, 
fleeces  of  wool  stacked  up ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  some  empty  corn-bags.  That  is  the 
furniture  of  the  dining-room.  And  what  through 
the  left-hand  window?  Several  clothes-horses, 
a  pillion,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  an  old  box  wide 
open,  and  stuffed  full  of  coloured  rags.  At  the 
edge  of  this  box  there  lies  a  great  wooden  doll, 
which,  so  far  as  mutilation  is  concerned,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  finest  Greek  sculpture, 
and  especially  in  the  total  loss  of  its  nose.  Near 
it  there  is  a  little  chair,  and  the  butt-end  of  a 
boy's  leather  long-lashed  whip. 
The  history  of  the  house  is  plain  now.  It  was 
once  the  residence  of  a  country  squire,  whose 
family,  probably  dwindled  down  to  mere  spinster- 
hood,  got  merged  in  the  more  territorial  name  of 
Donnithorne.  It  was  once  the  Hall ;  it  is  now 
the  Hall  Farm.  Like  the  life  in  some  coast- town 
that  was  once  a  watering-place,  and  is  now  a 
port,  where  the  genteel  streets  are  silent  and 
grass-grown,  and  the  docks  and  warehouses 
busy  and  resonant,  the  life  at  the  Hall  has 
changed  its  focus,  and  no  longer  radiates  from 
the  parlour,  but  from  the  kitchen  and  the  farm- 
yard. 

Plenty  of  life  there  I  though  this  is  the  drowiest 
time  of  the  year,  just  before  hay-harvest ;  and  it 
is  the  drowsiest  time  of  the  day  too,  for  it  is  close 
upon  three  by  the  sun,  and  it  is  half-past  three  by 
Mrs  Poyser's  handsome  eight-day  clock.  But 
there  is  always  a  stronger  sense  of  life  when  the 
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sun  is  brilliant  after  rain  ;  and  now  he  is  pouring 
down  his  beams,  and  making  sparkles  among 
the  wet  straw,  and  lighting  up  every  patch  of 
vivid  green  moss  on  the  red  tiles  of  the  cow-shed, 
and  turning  even  the  muddy  water  that  is  hurry- 
ing along  the  channel  to  the  drain  into  a  mirror 
for  the  yellow-billed  ducks,  who  are  seizing  the 
opportimity  of  getting  a  drink  with  as  much  body 
in  it  as  possible.  There  is  quite  a  concert  of 
noises :  the  great  bull-dog,  chained  against  the 
stables,  is  thrown  into  furious  exasperation  by 
the  unwary  approach  of  a  cock  too  near  the 
mouth  of  his  kennel,  and  sends  forth  a  thundering 
bark,  which  is  answered  by  two  fox-hounds  shut 
up  in  the  opposite  cow-house  ;  the  old  top-knotted 
hens,  scratching  with  their  chicks  among  the 
straw,  set  up  a  sympathetic  croaking  as  the 
discomfited  cock  joins  them ;  a  sow  with  her 
brood,  all  very  muddy  as  to  the  legs,  and  curled 
as  to  the  tail,  throws  in  some  deep  staccato 
notes;  our  friends  the  calves  are  bleating  from 
the  home  croft ;  and,  under  all,  a  fine  ear  discerns 
the  continuous  hum  of  human  voices. 

Adam  walked  round  by  the  rick-yard,  at  present 
empty  of  ricks,  to  the  little  wooden  gate  leading 
into  the  garden— once  the  well-tended  kitchen- 
garden  of  a  manor-house ;  now,  but  for  the 
handsome  brick  wall  with  stone  coping  that  ran 
along  one  side  of  it,  a  true  farmhouse  garden, 
with  hardy  perennial  flowers,  unpruned  fruit- 
trees,  and  kitchen  vegetables  growing  together 
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in  careless,  half-neglected  abundance.  In  that 
leafy,  flowery,  bushy  time,  to  look  for  any  one 
in  this  garden  was  like  playing  at  "hide-and- 
seek."  There  were  the  tall  hollyhocks  beginning 
to  flower,  and  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  pink, 
white,  and  yellow ;  there  were  the  syringas  and 
Guelder  roses,  all  large  and  disorderly  for  want 
of  trimming ;  there  were  leafy  walls  of  scarlet 
beans  and  late  peas ;  there  was  a  row  of  bushy 
filberts  in  one  direction,  and  in  another  a  huge 
apple-tree  making  a  barren  circle  under  its  low- 
spreading  boughs.  But  what  signified  a  barren 
patch  or  two  ?  The  garden  was  so  large.  There 
was  always  a  superfluity  of  broad  beans— it  took 
nine  or  ten  of  Adam's  strides  to  get  to  the  end  of 
the  uncut  grass  walk  that  ran  by  the  side  of 
them ;  and  as  for  other  vegetables,  there  was  so 
much  more  room  than  was  necessary  for  them, 
that  in  the  rotation  of  crops  a  large  flourishing 
bed  of  groundsel  was  of  yearly  occurrence  on  one 
spot  or  other.  The  very  rose-trees,  at  which 
Adam  stopped  to  pluck  one,  looked  as  if  they 
grew  wild ;  they  were  all  huddled  together  in 
bushy  masses,  now  flaunting  with  wide  open 
petals,  almost  all  of  them  of  the  streaked  pink- 
and-white  kind,  which  doubtless  dated  from  the 
union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Adam  was  wise  enough  to  choose  a  compact 
Provence  rose  that  peeped  out  half- smothered  by 
its  flaunting  scentless  neighbours,  and  held  it  in 
his  hand— he  thought  he  should  be  more  at  ease 
holding  something  in  his  hand— as  he  walked  on 
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to  the  far  end  of  the  garden,  where  he  remembered 
there  was  the  largest  row  of  currant-trees,  not 
far  off  from  the  great  yew-tree  arbour.  igkg 
r}g^  H^  George  Eliot, ''Adam  Bede." 


HAYSLOPE   VILLAGE 

THE  Green  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  village, 
and  from  it  the  road  branched  off  in  two  directions, 
one  leading  farther  up  the  hill  by  the  church,  and 
the  other  winding  gently  down  towards  the  valley. 
On  the  side  of  the  Green  that  led  towards  the 
church,  the  broken  line  of  thatched  cottages  was 
continued  nearly  to  the  church-yard  gate ;  but 
on  the  opposite,  north-western  side,  there  was 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  gently  swelling 
meadow,  and  wooded  valley,  and  dark  masses 
of  distant  hill.  That  rich  undulating  district  of 
Loamshire  to  which  Hayslope  belonged  lies  close 
to  a  grim  outskirt  of  Stonyshire,  overlooked  by 
its  barren  hills  as  a  pretty  blooming  sister  may 
sometimes  be  seen  linked  in  the  arm  of  a  rugged, 
tall,  swarthy  brother  ;  and  in  two  or  three  hours* 
ride  the  traveller  might  exchange  a  bleak  treeless 
region,  intersected  by  lines  of  cold  grey  stone, 
for  one  where  his  road  wound  under  the  shelter 
of  woods,  or  up  swelling  hills,  muffled  with 
hedgerows  and  long  meadow-grass  and  thick 
corn ;  and  where  at  every  turn  he  came  upon 
some  fine  old  country-seat  nestled  in  the  valley 
or  crowning  the  slope,  some  homestead  with  its 
long  length  of  barn  and  its  cluster  of  golden 
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ricks,  some  grey  steeple  looking  out  from  a  pretty 
confusion  of  trees  and  thatch  and  dark-red  tiles. 
It  was  just  such  a  picture  as  this  last  that  Hay- 
slope  Church  had  made  to  the  traveller  as  he 
began  to  mount  the  gentle  slope  leading  to  its 
pleasant  uplands,  and  now  from  his  station  near 
the  Green  he  had  before  him  in  one  view  nearly 
all  the  other  typical  features  of  this  pleasant  land. 
High  up  against  the  horizon  were  the  huge 
conical  masses  of  hill,  like  giant  mounds  intended 
to  fortify  this  region  of  corn  and  grass  against 
the  keen  and  hungry  winds  of  the  north  ;  not 
distant  enough  to  be  clothed  in  purple  mystery, 
but  with  sombre  greenish  sides  visibly  specked 
with  sheep,  whose  motion  was  only  revealed  by 
memory,  not  detected  by  sight ;  wooed  from  day 
to  day  by  the  changing  hours,  but  responding 
with  no  change  in  themselves— left  for  ever  grim 
and  sullen  after  the  flush  of  morning,  the  winged 
gleams  of  the  April  noonday,  the  parting  crimson 
glory  of  the  ripening  summer  sun.  And  directly 
below  them  the  eye  rested  on  a  more  advanced 
line  of  hanging  woods,  divided  by  bright  patches 
of  pasture  or  furrowed  crops,  and  not  yet 
deepened  into  the  uniform  leafy  curtains  of  high 
summer,  but  still  showing  the  warm  tints  of  the 
young  oak  and  the  tender  green  of  the  ash  and 
lime.  Then  came  the  valley,  where  the  woods 
grew  thicker,  as  if  they  had  rolled  down  and 
hurried  together  from  the  patches  left  smooth  on 
the  slope,  that  they  might  take  the  better  care  of 
the  tall  mansion  which  lifted  its  parapets  and  sent 
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its  faint  blue  summer  smoke  among  them.  Doubt- 
less there  was  a  large  sweep  of  park  and  a  broad 
glassy  pool  in  front  of  that  mansion,  but  the 
swelling  slope  of  meadow  would  not  let  our 
traveller  see  them  from  the  village  green.  He 
saw  instead  a  foreground  which  was  just  as 
lovely— the  level  sunlight  lying  like  transparent 
gold  among  the  gently-curving  stems  of  the 
feathered  grass  and  the  tall  red  sorrel,  and  the 
white  umbels  of  the  hemlocks  lining  the  bushy 
hedgerows.  It  was  that  moment  in  summer  when 
the  sound  of  the  scythe  being  whetted  makes  us 
cast  more  lingering  looks  at  the  flower-sprinkled 
tresses  of  the  meadows.  Iflu  1A#  HW 
Ift^  IflU  George  Eliot,  "Adam  Bede." 


AN    ENGLISH     PARK 

IT  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives 
scope  to  his  natural  feelings.  He  breaks  loose 
gladly  from  the  cold  formalities  and  negative 
civilities  of  town  ;  throws  off  his  habits  of  shy 
reserve,  nnd  becomes  joyous  and  free-hearted. 
He  manages  to  collect  round  him  all  the  con- 
veniences and  elegancies  of  poHte  life,  and  to 
banish  its  restraints.  His  country-seat  abounds 
with  every  requisite,  either  for  studious  retire- 
ment, tasteful  gratification,  or  rural  exercise. 
Books,  paintings,  music,  horses,  dogs,  and 
sporting  implements  of  all  kinds,  are  at  hand. 
He  puts  no  constraint  either  upon  his  guests  or 
himself,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality 
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provides  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and  leaves 
every  one  to  partake  according  to  his  inclination. 
The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of 
land,  and  in  v^^hat  is  called  landscape  gardening, 
is  unrivalled.  They  have  studied  nature  intently, 
and  discover  an  exquisite  sense  of  her  beautiful 
forms  and  harmonious  combinations.  Those 
charms,  which  in  other  countries  she  lavishes 
in  wild  solitudes,  are  here  assembled  round  the 
haunts  of  domestic  life.  They  seem  to  have 
caught  her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  and  spread 
them,  like  witchery,  about  their  rural  abodes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  magni- 
ficence of  English  park  scenery.  Vast  lawns 
that  extend  like  sheets  of  vivid  green,  with  here 
and  there  clumps  of  gigantic  trees,  heaping  up 
rich  piles  of  foliage  :  the  solemn  pomp  of  groves 
and  woodland  glades,  with  the  deer  trooping  in 
silent  herds  across  them ;  the  hare,  bounding 
away  to  the  covert ;  or  the  pheasant,  suddenly 
bursting  upon  the  wing ;  the  brook,  taught  to 
wind  in  natural  meanderings,  or  expand  into  a 
glassy  lake  :  the  sequestered  pool,  reflecting  the 
quivering  trees,  with  the  yellow  leaf  sleeping  on 
its  bosom,  and  the  trout  roaming  fearlessly  about 
its  limpid  waters,  while  some  rustic  temple  or 
sylvan  statue,  grown  green  and  dank  with  age, 
gives  an  air  of  classic  sanctity  to  the  seclusion. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park 
scenery;  but  what  most  delights  me,  is  the 
creative  talent  with  which  the  English  decorate 
the  unostentatious  abodes  of  middle  life.  The 
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rudest  habitation,  the  most  unpromising  and 
scanty  portion  of  land,  in  the  hands  of  an 
Englishman  of  taste,  becomes  a  little  paradise. 
With  a  nicely  discriminating  eye,  he  seizes  at 
once  upon  its  capabilities,  and  pictures  in  his 
mind  the  future  landscape.  The  sterile  spot 
grows  into  loveliness  under  his  hand  ;  and  yet 
the  operations  of  art  which  produce  the  effect 
are  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  The  cherishing 
and  training  of  some  trees  ;  the  cautious  pruning 
of  others;  the  nice  distribution  of  flowers  and 
plants  of  tender  and  graceful  foliage ;  the  intro- 
duction of  a  green  slope  of  velvet  turf ;  the  partial 
opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance,  or  silver 
gleam  of  water ;  all  these  are  managed  with  a 
delicate  tact,  a  pervading  yet  quiet  assiduity, 
like  the  magic  touchings  with  which  a  painter 
finishes  up  a  favourite  picture,  liu  '^tkg  i^ 
Washington     Irving,     "The    Sketch     Book." 


THE    MOATED    GRANGE 
"  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange." 

Measure  for  Measure. 

WITH  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 

Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all : 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  gable-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange : 

Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch  ; 

Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 
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She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! " 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even  ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried  ; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats. 
When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky. 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by. 
And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats. 
She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  I " 


About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 
A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept. 

And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 
The  cluster'd  marish-mosses  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway. 
All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark : 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 

The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE    GHOSTLY    STREET 

COME  with  me  into  some  street,  perhaps  trodden 

by  your  daily  footsteps,  but  which  now  has  such 

an  aspect  of  half-familiar  strangeness,  that  you 
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suspect  yourself  to  be  walking  abroad  in  a 
dream.  True,  there  are  some  brick  edifices  which 
you  remember  from  childhood,  and  which  your 
father  and  grandfather  remembered  as  well ;  but 
you  are  perplexed  by  the  absence  of  many  that 
were  here  only  an  hour  or  two  since ;  and  still 
more  amazing  is  the  presence  of  whole  rows  of 
wooden  and  plastered  houses,  projecting  over 
the  sidewalks,  and  bearing  iron  figures  on  their 
fronts,  which  prove  them  to  have  stood  on  the 
same  sites  above  a  century.  Where  have  your 
eyes  been  that  you  never  saw  them  before? 
Along  the  ghostly  street,— for,  at  length,  you 
conclude  that  all  is  unsubstantial,  though  it  be  so 
good  a  mockery  of  an  antique  town,— along  the 
ghostly  street,  there  are  ghostly  people  too. 
Every  gentleman  has  his  three-cornered  hat, 
either  on  his  head  or  under  his  arm ;  and  all  wear 
wigs  in  infinite  variety, — The  Tie,  the  Brigadier, 
the  Spencer,  the  Albemarle,  the  Major,  the 
Ramillies,  the  grave  Full-bottom,  or  the  giddy 
Feather-top.  Look  at  the  elaborate  lace-ruffles, 
and  the  square-skirted  coats  of  gorgeous  hues, 
bedizened  with  silver  and  gold  !  Make  way  for 
the  phantom-ladies,  whose  hoops  require  such 
breadth  of  passage,  as  they  pace  majestically 
along  in  silken  gowns,  blue,  green,  or  yellow, 
brilliantly  embroidered,  and  with  small  satin  hats 
surmounting  their  powdered  hair.  Make  way  ; 
for  the  whole  spectral  show  will  vanish,  if  your 
earthly  garments  brush  against  their  robes.  It^ 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  "Old  News." 
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THE    DESERTED    HOUSE 

LIFE  and  Thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side, 

Leaving  door  and  windows  wide : 
Careless  tenants  they ! 

All  within  is  dark  as  night : 
In  the  windows  is  no  light ; 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door, 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 

Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close. 

Or  thro'  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  and  vacancy 

Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 

Come  away :  no  more  of  mirth 
Is  here,  or  merry-making  sound. 

The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth. 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

Come  away :  for  Life  and  Thought 
Here  no  longer  dwell ; 
But  in  a  city  glorious — 
A  great  and  distant  city— have  bought 

A  mansion  incorruptible. 
Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  us  I 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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"Wild flowers  alone  never  become  commonplace.  The  white 
wood-sorrel  at  the  foot  of  the  oak,  the  violet  In  the  hedge  of 
the  vale,  the  thyme  on  the  wind-swept  downs,  they  were  as 
fresh  this  year  as  last,  as  dear  to-day  as  twenty  years  since, 
even  dearer,  for  they  grow  now,  as  it  were,  in  the  earth  we 
have  made  for  them  of  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  emotions, 
our  thoughts. "  Richard  Jefferies. 

"And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes."  Wordsworth. 
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THE    INFINITE    ILLUSION 

ROM  age  to  age,  how  many 
unfortunates  have  declared  that 
flowers  exist  only  to  conceal 
our  chains,  to  cheat  us  all  at 
the  beginning  and  to  hold  us 
enslaved  to  the  end.  They  do 
more,  though  perchance  to  no 
gfreater  purpose  ;  they  seem  to  hint  of  that  which 
mortal  mind  can  never  fathom. 
If  flowers  were  merely  beautiful  in  our  eyes,  they 
would  still  enchant  us;  but  at  times  we  are 
carried  away  by  their  fragrance,  as  by  some 
happy  condition  of  existence,  as  by  some  sudden 
appeal,  some  return  to  the  most  hidden  life. 
Whether  I  have  gone  in  search  of  these  unseen 
emanations,  whether,  and  more  often,  they  have 
offered  themselves,  whether  they  have  come  upon 
me  by  surprise,  I  accept  them  as  a  potent,  though 
uncertain,  expression  of  a  thought  the  secret  of 
which  is  shut  in  and  hidden  by  the  material  world. 
Colours  have  also  their  own  eloquence ;  all  things 
are  possibly  a  symbol.  But  scents  are  more 
penetrating,  possibly  because  they  are  more 
mysterious,  and  although  in  the  normal  relations 
of  life  we  must  have  palpable  truths,  the  great 
motions  of  the  soul  have  truth  of  another  order 
for  their  principle,  the  essentially  true,  inaccessible 
notwithstanding  in  these  our  wavering  ways. 
Jonquil,  violet,  tuberose  -yours  are  moments  only, 
lest  our  weakness  should  be  overcome,  or  per- 
chance that  we  may  be  left  to  the  incertitude 
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wherein  our  spirit  works,  now  full  of  nobility, 
and  now  of  discouragement.  No,  I  have  never 
beheld  the  Cingalese  sindrimal,  the  Persian 
gulmikek,  the  pe-ge-hong  of  Southern  China, 
but  the  jonquil  and  the  jasmine  suffice  to  make  me 
say  that,  such  even  as  we  are,  we  might  be 
denizens  of  a  better  world. 

What  would  I  have  ?  To  hope  and  then  hope  no 
more  is  to  be  or  to  cease  from  being,  and  of  such 
doubtless  is  man.  But  how  comes  it  that  after 
the  songs  of  a  deeply  moved  voice,  after  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  and  all  the  longings  of 
imagination,  all  the  ecstasies  of  thought,  still 
man  fails  to  die  ? 

And  it  may  be,  when  destiny  decrees  it,  that  we 
shall  hear  the  secret  approach  of  a  woman  full  of 
loving  allurement,  and  from  behind  some  curtain, 
but  assured  that  she  is  wholly  visible,  in  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  she  shall  reveal  herself  with 
no  other  veil,  for  the  first  time,  retreating  pre- 
cipitately and  returning  of  her  own  accord,  smiling 
at  her  voluptuous  resolve.  Yet  in  the  end  we  are 
condemned  to  grow  old.  Where  now  are  the 
violets  which  bloomed  for  the  old  generations  ? 
There  are  two  flowers  which,  in  a  sense,  seem  to 
bloom  in  silence  and  almost  devoid  of  fragrance, 
but  by  which  I  am  more  attracted  than  I  can  say 
on  account  of  their  persistence.  The  recollections 
which  they  awake  recall  the  past  vividly,  as  if 
such  bonds  of  time  heralded  happy  days.  These 
simple  flowers  are  the  field-barbel  and  the  early 
Easter  daisy,  the  meadow  marguerite. 
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The  barbel  is  the  flower  of  rural  life.  It  must  be 
seen  in  the  liberty  of  natural  leisure,  amidst 
wheatfields,  farmyard  sounds  and  crowing  of 
cocks,  by  the  footpaths  of  the  old  husbandmen. 
The  sight  of  it  might  well  lead  to  tears. 
The  violet  and  the  meadow-daisy  are  rivals. 
They  bloom  in  the  same  season,  with  the  same 
simplicity.  At  the  first  dawn  of  springtide  we 
are  captivated  by  the  violet ;  the  daisy  wins  our 
love  year  in  and  year  out.  They  are  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  a  painted  portrait  is  to  a 
marble  bust.  The  violet  recalls  the  purest  emotion 
of  love  ;  so  does  love  offer  itself  to  clean  hearts. 
But,  in  the  last  resource,  even  love  like  this,  so 
persuasive  and  bland,  is  but  a  beautiful  accident 
of  life.  It  vanishes,  but  the  peace  of  the  country 
places  is  with  us  to  the  latest  hour.  The  daisy 
is  the  patriarchal  symbol  of  this  bland  repose. 
If  I  should  reach  old  age,  if,  on  a  day,  still 
thought-haunted,  but  ceasing  from  speech  with 
men,  there  should  be  a  friend  at  my  side  to  receive 
my  farewell  to  earth,  let  my  chair  be  set  down  on 
the  short  grass,  may  there  be  peaceful  daisies  in 
front  of  me,  beneath  the  sun,  under  the  vast  sky, 
that  in  relinquishing  this  fleeting  life  I  may  recall 
something  of  the  infinite  illusion.  it^  IflU 
m^  itkf  De  Senancour,  "Obermann." 

A    FLOWER    THOUGHT 

Scents  are  the  souls  of  flowers:  they  may  be 

even  perceptible  in  the  land  shadows.      1A#     H^ 

im0        lik0        IS^  Joubert,  "Thoughts." 
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IZAAK     WALTON'S     DISCOURSE     ON      BIRDS 

THE  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that  be  not 
Hawks,  are  both  so  many  and  so  useful  and 
pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I  must  not  let  them 
pass  without  some  observations.  They  both 
feed  and  refresh  him  ;  feed  him  with  their  choice 
bodies,  and  refresh  him  with  their  heavenly 
voices :— I  will  not  undertake  to  mention  the 
several  kinds  of  Fowl  by  which  this  is  done : 
and  his  curious  palate  pleased  by  day,  and  which 
with  their  very  excrements  afford  him  a  soft 
lodging  at  night :— These  I  will  pass  by,  but  not 
those  little  nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that 
warble  forth  their  curious  ditties  with  which 
nature  has  furnished  them  to  the  shame  of  art. 
As  first  the  Lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to 
cheer  herself  and  those  that  hear  her ;  she  then 
quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher 
into  the  air,  and  having  ended  her  heavenly 
employment,  grows  then  mute,  and  sad,  to  think 
she  must  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she 
would  not  touch,  but  for  necessity. 
How  do  the  Blackbird  and  Thrassel  with  their 
melodious  voices  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful 
Spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months  warble  forth 
such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach 
to! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their 
particular  seasons,  as  namely  the  Laverock,  the 
Tit-lark,  the  little  Linnet,  and  the  honest  Robin 
that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 
But  the  Nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures, 
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breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little 
instrumental  throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind 
to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at 
midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs, 
the  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling, 
the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might 
well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say,  *'  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  Saints  in 
Heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music 
on  Earth  I "        ICW        "  The  Compleat  Angler." 

TO     THE     CUCKOO 

0  BLITHE  New-comer  !  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  Cuckoo  I  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  two-fold  shout  I  hear  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Vale, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  I 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery ; 
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The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 
I  listened  to  ;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  Bird  I  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place  ; 
That  is  fit  home  for  Thee  ! 

William  Wordsworth. 


THE     OWL 

WHEN  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come. 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground. 

And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb. 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round  ; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits. 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 
And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 
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And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


SECOND    SONG 

To  the  Same 

Thy  tuwhits  are  lull'd,  I  wot, 

Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternight, 
Which  upon  the  dark  afloat, 
So  took  echo  with  delight. 
So  took  echo  with  delight, 
That  her  voice  untuneful  grown. 
Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 

I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew ; 

But  I  cannot  mimick  it ; 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
With  a  lengthen'd  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o. 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE     SKYLARK 

BIRD  of  the  wilderness. 
Blithesome  and  cumberless. 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  I 
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Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place— 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud. 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green. 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day ; 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms. 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness. 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place— 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

James  Hogg. 


TO    A    S  KYLARK 

HAIL  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  I 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
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Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 
overflowed. 
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What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody  ; 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 
bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it 
from  the  view : 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- 
winged  thieves : 
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Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 
I  have  never  heard, 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymenaeal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt. 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance 
of  pain. 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 
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Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear  ; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill   to   poet  were,  thou   scorner  of   the 
ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  hstening 
now  1  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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THE    SWALLOW 

O  SWALLOW,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves. 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

O  tell  her.  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and 
light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in, 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with 
love, 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green  ? 

O  tell  her.  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown  : 
Say  to  her,  I  do  not  wanton  in  the  South, 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

O  tell  her,  brief  is  life  but  love  is  long. 
And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 
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O  Swallow,  flying;  from  the  golden  woods, 
Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her 

mine, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE    HIGHEST    LOVE 

WE  shall  see  more  and  more  clearly  in  time  that 
when  we  get  the  higher,  finer,  and  more  enduring 
life  (to  which  all  must  grow),  we  shall  have  the 
greatest  possible  inducement  to  give  the  trees, 
plants,  birds,  animals  and  all  other  expressions  of 
the  Infinite  their  lives  and  their  fullest  liberty. 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  love  them.  What  we 
really  love  we  cannot  abuse,  kill,  or  enslave. 
We  cage  a  bird  for  our  own  pleasure.  We  do 
not  cage  the  bird  for  its  pleasure.  That  is  not 
the  highest  love  for  the  bird. 
The  highest  love  for  all  things  is  for  us  a  literal 
source  of  life.  The  more  things  in  the  world  of 
Nature  to  which  we  can  give  the  higher  love,  the 
more  of  their  natural  love  and  life  shall  we  get 
in  return.  So  as  we  grow,  refine  and  increase 
this  power  of  recognising  and  loving  the  bird, 
the  animal,  the  insect  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Infinite  in  all  things,  we  shall  receive  a  love,  a 
renewed  life,  strength,  vigour,  cheeriness  and 
inspiration  from  not  only  these  but  the  falling 
snow-flake,  the  driving  rain,  the  cloud,  the  sea, 
the  mountain.  And  this  will  not  be  a  mere  senti- 
ment, but  a  great  means  of  recuperating  and 
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streng^thening  the  body,  for  this  strengthens  the 
spirit  with  a  strength  which  comes  to  stay,  and 
what  strengfthens  the  spirit  must  strengthen  the 
body.  itkt  ^mt  likg  "^         ^mt 

Prentice    Mulford,   "The  Gift  of  the    Spirit" 


SKYLARK,    BIRD   OF   THE    BRIGHT    INFINITY 

I  WATCHED  thee,  lessening,  lessening  to  the 
sight ; 
Still  faint  and  fainter  winnowing 
The  sunshine  with  thy  dwindling  wing, 

A  speck,  a  movement  in  the  ruffled  light ; 
Till  thou  wert  melted  in  the  sky. 

An  undistinguish'd  part  of  the  bright  infinity. 

Meet  emblem  of  that  lightsome  spirit  thou  1 
That  still,  wherever  it  might  come, 
Shed  sunshine  o'er  that  happy  home. 
Her  task  of  kindliness  and  gladness  now 

Absolved,  with  the  element  above 
Hath  mingled,  and  become  pure  light,  pure  joy, 
pure  love. 

Henry  Hart  Milman. 


THE     BLACKBIRD 

O  BLACKBIRD  1  sing  me  something  well : 
While  all  the  neighbours  shoot  thee  round, 
I  keep  smooth  plats  of  fruitful  ground, 

Where  thou  may'st  warble,  eat  and  dwell. 
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The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Are  thine  ;  the  rang-e  of  lawn  and  park  : 
The  unnetted  black-hearts  ripen  dark, 

All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall. 

Yet,  tho'  I  spared  thee  all  the  spring. 
Thy  sole  delight  is,  sitting  still. 
With  that  gold  dagger  of  thy  bill 

To  fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

A  golden  bill !  the  silver  tongue, 

Cold  February  loved,  is  dry  : 

Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young : 

And  in  the  sultry  garden-squares. 
Now  thy  flute-notes  are  changed  to  coarse, 
I  hear  thee  not  at  all,  or  hoarse 

As  when  a  hawker  hawks  his  wares. 

Take  warning  !  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue, 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  new, 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  Spring. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


FLOWERS 

SPAKE  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 

When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 
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Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history, 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld  ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery, 

Like  the  burning  stars,  which  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  His  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation. 
Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours ; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation. 
In  these  stars  of  earth, — these  golden  flowers. 

And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing. 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same,  universal  being, 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 

Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining, 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay ; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues. 
Flaunting  gaily  in  the  golden  light  ; 

Large  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues, 
Tender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night  1 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming ; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same  powers, 
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Which  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 
Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  us  are  they  glowing. 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  born ; 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn ; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing, 
And  in  Summer's  green  emblazoned  field. 

But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autumn's  wearing 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield  : 


Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys, 
On  the  mountain-top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodland  valleys, 
Where  the  slaves  of  nature  stoop  to  drink ; 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone. 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary, 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone ; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant. 
In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling  towers. 

Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Games  of  Flowers ; 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons. 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings. 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 
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And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand  ; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


TO     BLOSSOMS 

FAIR  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  halfs  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 

'Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth, 

And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

Robert  Herrick. 
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THE     DAFFODILS 
I  WANDERED  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils  ; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced  ;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company  : 

I  gazed— and  gazed— but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought : 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  daff"odils. 

William  Wordsworth. 
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'^  gteen  thought  in  a  green  shade."  Andrew  Marvell. 


"An  ancient  gateway,  loo/<ing  as  though  it  were  closed  for  ever ; 
with  its  carved  stone  pillar  bramble-grown,  its  scrolled  iron- 
work yielded  to  silence  and  immobility,  to  crumbling  rust — 

and,  through  the  bars,  the  wild  imprisoned  garden 

The  hidden  room  is  enigmatic  enough,  but  how  stirring  to  the 
fancy  this  peep  of  condemned  ground,  descried  through  bars 
of  such  graceful  design  as  could  only  have  been  once  conceived 
for  the  portals  of  a  garden  of  delight  1 " 

Agnes  &  Egerton  Castle,  "The  Star  Dreamer." 
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OF    GARDENS 

OD  ALMIGHTY  first  planted 
a  garden ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures ;  it 
is  the  greatest  refreshment  to 
the  spirits  of  man ;  without 
which  buildings  and  palaces  are 
but  gross  handyworks :  and  a 
man  shall  ever  see,  that,  when  ages  grow  to 
civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately, 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  gardening 
were  the  greater  perfection.  I  do  hold  it  in  the 
royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  ought  to  be 
gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the  year,  in  which, 
severally,  things  of  beauty  may  be  then  in  season. 
For  December,  and  January,  and  the  latter  part  of 
November,  you  must  take  such  things  as  are  gjeen 
all  winter :  holly,  ivy,  bays,  juniper,  cypress-trees, 
yew,  pineapple-trees;  fir-trees,  rosemary,  lavender; 
periwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  blue ; 
germander,  flags,  orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  £ind 
myrtles,  if  they  be  stoved  ;  and  sweet  marjoram, 
warm  set.  There  foUoweth,  for  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  February,  the  mezereon-tree,  which 
then  blossoms :  crocus  vernus,  both  the  yellow 
and  the  grey;  primroses,  anemones,  the  early 
tulip,  the  hyacinthus  orientalis,  chamairis,  fritel- 
laria.  For  March,  there  come  violets,  especially 
the  single  blue,  which  are  the  earliest ;  the  yellow 
daffodil,  the  daisy,  the  almond-tree  in  blossom, 
the  peach-tree  in  blossom,  the  cornelian-tree  in 
blossom,  sweet-briar.  In  April  follow  the  double 
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white  violet,  tiie  wallflower,  the  stock-gilliflower, 
the  cowslip,  flower-de-luces  and  lilies  of  all 
natures;  rosemary-flowers,  the  tulip,  the  double 
peony,  the  pale  daff"odil,  the  French  honeysuckle, 
the  cherry-tree  in  blossom,  the  damascene  and 
plum-trees  in  blossom,  the  white  thorn  in  leaf, 
the  lilac-tree.  In  May  and  June  come  pinks  of 
all  sorts,  specially  the  blush-pink;  roses  of  all 
kinds,  except  the  musk,  which  comes  later; 
honeysuckles,  strawberries,  bugloss,  columbine, 
the  French  marygold,  flos  Africanus,  cherry-tree 
in  fruit,  ribes,  figs  in  fruit,  rasps,  vine-flowers, 
lavender  in  flowers,  the  sweet  satyrian,  with  the 
white  flower ;  herba  muscaria,  lilium  convallium, 
the  apple-tree  in  blossom.  In  July  come  gilli- 
flowers  of  all  varieties,  musk-roses,  the  lime-tree 
in  blossom,  early  pears,  and  plums  in  fruit, 
genitings,  codlins.  In  August  come  plums  of  all 
sorts  in  fruit,  pears,  apricots,  barberries,  filberts, 
musk-melons,  monks-hoods,  of  all  colours.  In 
September  come  grapes,  apples,  poppies  of  all 
colours,  peaches,  melocotones,  nectarines,  cor- 
nelians, wardens,  quinces.  In  October,  and  the 
beginning  of  November  come  services,  medlars, 
buUaces,  roses  cut  or  removed  to  come  late,  holly- 
oaks,  and  such  like.  These  particulars  are  for 
the  climate  of  London ;  but  my  meaning  is  per- 
ceived, that  you  may  have  "ver  perpetuum,"  as 
the  place  affords. 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter 

in  the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the 

warbling  of  music),  than  in  the  hand,  therefore 
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nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know 
what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  per- 
fume the  air.  Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast 
flowers  of  their  smells ;  so  that  you  may  walk  by 
a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of  their 
sweetness  ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew. 
Bays,  likewise,  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow,  rose- 
mary little,  nor  sweet  marjoram  ;  that  which, 
above  all  others,  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the 
air,  is  the  violet,  especially  the  white  double 
violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide. 
Next  to  that  is  the  musk-rose  ;  then  the  straw- 
berry leaves  dying,  with  a  most  excellent  cordial 
smell ;  then  the  flower  of  the  vines,  it  is  a  little 
dust  like  the  dust  of  a  bent,  which  grows  upon 
the  cluster  in  the  first  coming  forth  ;  then  sweet- 
briar,  then  wallfiowers,  which  are  very  delightful 
to  be  set  under  a  parlour  or  lower  chamber 
window ;  then  pinks  and  gilliflowers,  specially 
the  matted  pink  and  clove  gilliflower ;  then  th  e 
flowers  of  the  lime-trees ;  then  the  honeysuckles 
so  they  be  somewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean-flowers 
I  speak  not,  because  they  are  field-flowers  ;  but 
those  which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully, 
not  passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trodden  upon 
and  crushed,  are  three;  that  is,  burnet,  wild 
thyme,  and  water-mints  ;  therefore  you  are  to  set 
whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  pleasure  when 
you  walk  or  tread. 

For  gardens  (speaking  of  those  which  are  indeed 

prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  buildings),  the 
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contents  ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of 
ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts;  a 
green  in  the  entrance,  a  heath,  or  desert,  in  the 
going  forth,  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst, 
besides  alleys  on  both  sides  ;  and  I  like  well,  that 
four  acres  of  ground  be  assigned  to  the  green, 
six  to  the  heath,  four  and  four  to  either  side,  and 
twelve  to  the  main  garden. 
The  green  hath  two  pleasures  :  the  one,  because 
nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than 
green  grass  kept  finely  shorn ;  the  other,  be- 
cause it  will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midst, 
by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a  stately 
hedge,  which  is  to  enclose  the  garden :  but 
because  the  alley  will  be  long,  and  in  great 
heat  of  the  year,  or  day,  you  ought  not  to  buy 
the  shade  in  the  garden  by  going  in  the  sun 
through  the  green ;  therefore  you  are,  of  either 
side  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon 
carpenter's  work,  about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by 
which  you  may  go  in  shade  into  the  garden.  As 
for  the  making  of  knots,  or  figures,  with  divers 
coloured  earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the 
windows  of  the  house  on  that  side  which  the 
garden  stands,  they  be  but  toys  ;  you  may  see  as 
good  sights  many  times  in  tarts.  The  garden  is 
best  to  be  square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four 
sides  with  a  stately  arched  hedge  ;  the  arches  to 
be  upon  pillars  of  carpenter's  work,  of  some  ten 
foot  high,  and  six  foot  broad,  and  the  spaces 
between  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  breadth 
of  the  arch.  Over  the  arches  let  there  be  an 
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entire  hedge  of  some  four  foot  high,  framed  also 
upon  carpenter's  work;  and  upon  the  upper 
hedge,  over  every  arch,  a  little  turret,  with  a  belly 
enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds :  and  over 
every  space  between  the  arches  some  other  little 
figure,  with  broad  plates  of  round  coloured  glass 
gilt,  for  the  sun  to  play  upon :  but  this  hedge  I 
intend  to  be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but 
gently  slope,  of  some  six  foot,  set  all  with 
flowers. 

Also  I  understand,  that  this  square  of  the  garden 
should  not  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground, 
but  to  leave  on  either  side  ground  enough  for 
diversity  of  side  alleys,  unto  which  the  two 
covert  alleys  of  the  green  may  deliver  you ; 
but  there  must  be  no  alleys  with  hedges  at 
either  end  of  this  great  enclosure ;  not  at  the 
hither  end,  for  letting  your  prospect  upon  this 
fair  hedge  from  the  green ;  nor  at  the  further 
end,  for  letting  your  prospect  from  the  hedge 
through  the  arches  upon  the  heath. 
For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great 
hedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device ;  advising, 
nevertheless,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cast  it 
into  first,  it  be  not  too  busy,  or  full  of  work  ; 
wherein  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut 
out  in  juniper  or  other  garden  stuff ;  they  be  for 
children.  Little  low  hedges,  round  like  welts, 
with  some  pretty  pyramids,  I  like  well ;  and  in 
some  places  fair  columns,  upon  frames  of  car- 
penter's work.  I  would  also  have  the  alleys 
spacious  and  fair.  You  may  have  closer  alleys 
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upon  the  side  grounds,  but  none  in  the  main 
garden.  I  wish  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair 
mount,  with  three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough 
for  four  to  walk  abreast ;  which  I  would  have 
to  be  perfect  circles,  without  any  bulwarks  or 
embossments  :  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty 
foot  high,  and  some  fine  banqueting-house  with 
some  chimneys  neatly  cast,  and  without  too 
much  glass. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and 
refreshment ;  but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the 
garden  unwholesome,  and  full  of  flies  and  frogs. 
Fountains  I  intend  to  be  of  two  natures  ;  the  one 
that  sprinkleth  or  spouteth  water :  the  other  a 
fair  receipt  of  water,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  foot 
square,  but  without  fish,  or  slime,  or  mud.  For 
the  first,  the  ornaments  of  images,  gilt  or  of 
marble,  which  are  in  use,  do  well :  but  the  main 
matter  is  so  to  convey  the  water,  as  it  never 
stay,  either  in  the  bowls  or  in  the  cistern :  that 
the  water  be  never  by  rest  discoloured,  green,  or 
red,  or  the  like,  or  gather  any  mossiness  or 
putrefaction  ;  besides  that,  it  is  to  be  cleansed 
every  day  by  the  hand  :  also  some  steps  up  to  it, 
and  some  fine  pavement  about  it  doth  well.  As 
for  the  other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may  call 
a  bathing-pool,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and 
beauty,  wherewith  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  : 
as,  that  the  bottom  be  finely  paved,  and  with 
images ;  the  sides  likewise ;  and  withal  embel- 
lished with  coloured  glass,  and  such  things  of 
lustre ;  encompassed  also  with  fine  rails  of  low 
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statues :  but  the  main  point  is  the  same  which  we 
mentioned  in  the  former  kind  of  fountain  ;  which 
is,  that  the  water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed  by 
a  water  higher  than  the  pool,  and  delivered  into 
it  by  fair  spouts,  and  then  discharged  away 
under  ground,  by  some  equality  of  bores,  that  it 
stay  little ;  and  for  fine  devices,  of  arching  water 
without  spilling,  and  making  it  rise  in  several 
forms  (of  feathers,  drinking-glasses,  canopies, 
and  the  like),  they  be  pretty  things  to  look  on, 
but  nothing  to  health  and  sweetness. 
For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our 
plot,  I  wish  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be 
to  a  natural  wildness.  Trees  I  would  have  none 
in  it,  but  some  thickets  made  only  of  sweet-briar 
and  honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vine  amongst ; 
and  the  ground  set  with  violets,  strawberries,  and 
primroses ;  for  these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in 
the  shade  ;  and  these  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and 
there,  not  in  any  order.  I  like  also  little  heaps, 
in  the  nature  of  mole-hills  (such  as  are  in  wild 
heaths),  to  be  set,  some  with  wild  thyme,  some 
with  pinks,  some  with  germander,  that  gives  a 
good  flower  to  the  eye ;  some  with  periwinkle, 
some  with  violets,  some  with  strawberries,  some 
with  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some  with  red 
roses,  some  with  lilium  convallium,  some  with 
sweet-williams  red,  some  vnth  bear's  foot,  and 
the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and 
sightly  ;  part  of  which  heaps  to  be  with  standards 
of  little  bushes  pricked  upon  their  top,  and  part 
without :  the  standards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  holly, 
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barberries  (but  here  and  there,  because  of  the 
smell  of  their  blossom),  red  currants,  goose- 
berries, rosemary,  bays,  sweet-briar,  and  such 
like  :  but  these  standards  to  be  kept  with  cutting, 
that  they  grow  not  out  of  course. 
For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with 
variety  of  alleys,  private,  to  give  a  full  shade ; 
some  of  them,  wheresoever  the  sun  be.  You  are 
to  frame  some  of  them  likewise  for  shelter,  that 
when  the  wind  blows  sharp,  you  may  walk  as  in 
a  gallery :  and  those  alleys  must  be  likewise 
hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep  out  the  wind  ;  and 
these  closer  alleys  must  be  ever  finely  gravelled, 
and  no  grass,  because  of  going  wet.  In  many 
of  these  alleys,  likewise,  you  are  to  set  fruit-trees 
of  all  sorts,  as  w^ell  upon  the  walls  as  in  ranges  ; 
and  this  should  be  generally  observed,  that  the 
borders  wherein  you  plant  your  fruit-trees  be  fair, 
and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep  ;  and  set  with 
fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they 
deceive  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the  side 
grounds  I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty 
height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast- 
high,  to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 
For  the  main  garden  I  do  not  deny  but  there 
should  be  some  fair  alleys  ranged  on  both  sides, 
with  fruit-trees,  and  some  pretty  tufts  of  fruit- 
trees  and  arbours  with  seats,  set  in  some  decent 
order  ;  but  these  to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick, 
but  to  leave  the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close, 
but  the  air  open  and  free.  For  as  for  shade,  I 
would  have  you  rest  upon  the  alleys  of  the  side 
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grounds,  there  to  walk,  if  you  be  disposed,  in  the 
heat  of  the  year  or  day ;  but  to  make  account 
that  the  main  garden  is  for  the  more  temperate 
parts  of  the  year,  and,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for 
the  morning  and  the  evening  or  overcast  days. 
For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of 
that  largeness  as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have 
living  plants  and  bushes  set  in  them ;  that  the 
birds  may  have  more  scope  and  natural  nestling, 
and  that  no  foulness  appear  in  the  floor  of  the 
aviary.  So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely 
garden,  partly  by  precept,  partly  by  drawing ; 
not  a  model,  but  some  general  lines  of  it ;  and  in 
this  I  have  spared  for  no  cost :  but  it  is  nothing 
for  great  princes,  that  for  the  most  part,  taking 
advice  with  workmen,  with  no  less  cost  set  their 
things  together,  and  sometimes  add  statues  and 
such  things,  for  state  and  magnificence,  but 
nothing  to  the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden.  iBig 
Hkt        Hkf        "^V        '^i^        Francis  Bacon. 


THE    FIRST    GARDEN 

PARADISE  was  a  place  (whether  you  will  call 
it  a  Garden,  or  Orchard,  or  both,  no  doubt  of 
some  large  extent)  wherein  Adam  was  first  placed 
to  abide;  that  God  was  the  Planter  thereof, 
having  furnished  it  with  trees  and  herbes,  as  well 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  as  good  for  meate,  and 
that  hee  being  to  dresse  and  keepe  this  place, 
must  of  necessity  know  all  the  things  that  grew 
therein,  and  to  what  uses  they  served,  or  else  his 
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labour  about  them,  and  knowledge  in  them  had 
been  in  vaine.  For  truly  from  all  sorts  of  Herbes 
and  Flowers  we  may  draw  matter  at  all  times 
not  only  to  magnifie  the  Creator  that  hath  given 
them  such  diversities  of  formes,  sents  and  colours, 
that  the  most  cunning  Worke-man  cannot  imitate, 
and  such  vertues  and  properties,  that  although 
wee  know  many,  yet  many  more  lye  hidden  and 
unknowne,  but  many  good  instructions  also  to 
our  selves :  That  as  many  herbes  and  flowers 
with  their  fragrant  sweete  smels  doe  comfort, 
and  as  it  were  revive  the  spirits,  and  perfume  a 
whole  house  ;  even  so  such  men  as  live  vertuously, 
labouring  to  doe  good,  and  profit  the  Church  oiF 
God  and  the  Common-wealth  by  their  paines  or 
penne,  doe  as  it  were  send  forth  a  pleasing 
savour  of  sweet  instructions,  not  only  to  that 
time  wherein  they  live,  and  are  fresh,  but  being 
drye,  withered  and  dead,  cease  not  in  all  after 
ages  to  doe  as  much  or  more.  Many  herbes  and 
flowers  that  have  small  beautie  or  savour  to 
commend  them,  have  much  more  good  use  and 
vertue :  so  many  men  of  excellent  rare  parts  and 
good  qualities  doe  lye  hid  unknown  and  not  re- 
spected untill  time  and  use  of  them  doe  set  forth 
their  properties.  Againe,  many  flowers  have  a 
glorious  shew  of  beauty  and  bravery,  yet  stinking 
in  smell,  or  else  of  no  other  use :  so  many  doe 
make  a  glorious  ostentation,  and  flourish  in  the 
world,  when  as  if  they  stinke  not  horribly  before 
God,  and  all  good  men,  yet  surely  they  have  no 
other  vertue  then  their  outside  to  commend  them, 
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or  leave  behind  them.  Some  also  rise  up  and 
appear  like  a  Lilly  among  Thornes,  or  as  a 
goodly  Flower  among  many  Weedes  or  Grasse, 
eyther  by  their  honourable  authoritie,  or  eminence 
of  learning  or  riches,  whereby  they  excell  others, 
and  thereby  may  doe  good  to  many.  The  frailty 
also  of  Mans  life  is  learned  by  the  soone  fading 
of  them  before  their  flowering,  or  in  their  pride, 
or  soone  after,  being  either  cropt  by  the  hand  of 
the  spectator,  or  by  a  sudden  blast  withered  and 
parched,  or  by  the  revolution  of  time  decaying 
of  its  owne  nature:  as  also  that  the  fairest 
flowers  or  fruits  first  ripe,  are  soonest  and  first 
gathered.         1A#  itkt  John  Parkinson, 

"Paradisi  in  sole  Paradisus  Terrestris"  (1629). 


ON    SUNDIALS 

WHAT  an  antique  air  had  the  now  almost 
effaced  sun-dials,  with  their  moral  inscriptions, 
seeming  coevals  with  that  Time  which  they 
measured,  and  to  take  their  revelations  of  its 
flight  immediately  from  heaven,  holding  corre- 
spondence with  the  fountain  of  light  1  How 
would  the  dark  line  steal  imperceptibly  on, 
watched  by  the  eye  of  childhood,  eager  to  detect 
its  movement,  never  catched,  nice  as  an  evan- 
escent cloud,  or  the  first  arrests  of  sleep  I 

Ah  I  yet  doth  beauty  like  a  dial  hand 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived ! 
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What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,  with  its  ponderous 
embowelments  of  lead  and  brass,  its  pert  or 
solemn  dulness  of  communication,  compared  with 
the  simple  altar-like  structure  and  silent  heart 
language  of  the  old  dial !  It  stood  as  the  garden 
god  of  Christian  gardens.  Why  is  it  almost 
everywhere  vanished?  If  its  business-use  be 
superseded  by  more  elaborate  inventions,  its 
moral  uses,  its  beauty,  might  have  pleaded  for  its 
continuance.  It  spoke  of  moderate  labours,  of 
pleasures  not  protracted  after  sun-set,  of  tem- 
perance, and  good  hours.  It  was  the  primitive 
clock,  the  horologe  of  the  first  world.  Adam 
could  scarce  have  missed  it  in  Paradise.  It  was 
the  measure  appropriate  for  sweet  plants  and 
flowers  to  spring  by,  for  the  birds  to  apportion 
their  silver  warblings  by,  for  flocks  to  pasture 
and  be  led  to  fold  by.  The  shepherd  "carved  it 
out  quaintly  in  the  sun  " ;  and,  turning  philosopher 
by  the  very  occupation,  provided  it  with  mottoes 
more  touching  than  tombstones.  It  was  a  pretty 
device  of  the  gardener,  recorded  by  Marvell,  who, 
in  the  days  of  artificial  gardening,  made  a  dial 
out  of  herbs  and  flowers.  I  must  quote  his 
verses  a  little  higher  up,  for  they  are  full,  as  all 
his  serious  poetry  was,  of  a  witty  delicacy.  They 
vnU  not  come  in  awkwardly,  I  hope,  in  a  talk  of 
fountains  and  sun-dials.  He  is  speaking  of  sweet 
garden  scenes : — 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  I 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
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The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 

Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 

The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach, 

Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 

Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 

Insnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean,  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find  ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas  ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  gfreen  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot 

Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 

Casting  the  body's  vest  aside. 

My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  ; 

There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 

Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings. 

And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 

Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew 

Of  flowers  and  herbs,  this  dial  new  I 

Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 

Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run : 

And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 

Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 

Be  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ? 

Charles  Lamb. 
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THE    SENSITIVE    PLANT 

A  SENSITIVE  Plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew, 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair. 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere ; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  wilderness, 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet 

want. 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snowdrop,  and  then  the  violet, 

Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 

And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour, 

sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  windflowers  and  the  tulip  tall. 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness  ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green  ; 
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And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense  ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest, 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  g-lowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare  ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Maenad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 
Till  the'^lery  star,  which  is  its  eye. 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky  ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows  ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom. 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue, 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously. 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and 

dance 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  moss, 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across, 
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Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels. 
And  flowrets  which  drooping  as  day  drooped  too 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue, 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it). 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them. 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 

With  the  light  and  the  odour  its  neighbour  shed. 

Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make 

dear 
Wrapped  and  filled  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 

But  the  Sensitive  Plant  which  could  give  small 

fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root. 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the 

giver, 
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For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower ; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower  ; 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  full. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  Beautiful  I 

The  light  winds  which  from  unsustaining  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings  ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar ; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass : 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres, 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears ; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide. 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear. 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  Heaven  above, 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all 
love, 
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And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more 

deep. 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep, 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects 

were  drowned 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound  ; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever 

impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consciousness ; 

(Only  over  head  the  sweet  nightingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail, 
And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 
Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive 
Plant). 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight. 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite, 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

SUNDIALS 

THE  garden  clock  of  sunny  climates  is  necessarily 
the  companion  of  hours  so  beautiful  that  the  mere 
name  "  Sundial "  is  dear  to  those  who  care  for 
gardens,  for  phrases,  for  the  sun,  and  for  the 
South.  The  best  gardens  are  those  which  other 
ages  made  and  "kept  up,"  and  which  our  own 
age— an  unthrifty  heir— has  allowed   to   grow 
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somewhat  wild  with  random  grass,  and  somewhat 
dry  with  sun.  We  "enter  into  the  labours"  of 
our  fathers ;  not  into  the  perfection  which  they 
prepared,  but  into  its  gentle  and  more  beautiful 
ruin  and  undoing.  And  we  inherit  something 
peculiarly  theirs  in  the  ancient  garden  —  their 
usually  austere  sundial  mottoes.  A  modern  man 
enjoys  the  bee-visited,  grass-grown,  and  fragrant 
paths  that  no  gardener  trims,  though  the  man 
who  made  the  paths  would  hardly  approve  them 
so ;  a  modern  man  reads  the  warnings  of  a 
seventeenth-century  sculptor,  letting  its  lesson 
goby. 

The  sundial  of  my  own  childhood  faced  a  blue 
sea,  across  olive  and  oleander,  and  it  bore  an 
inscription  which,  translated,  threatened  the 
generations :  "  Thou  seest  the  hour,  but  knowest 
not  the  hour"— "of  thy  death,"  we  supposed. 
In  the  twentieth  century  no  man  would  engrave 
that  thought  above  the  terraces  of  such  a  heavenly 
garden.  Other  Italian  palaces  had,  likewise, 
severe  things  written  on  their  sunward  faces,  or 
on  their  garden  dials.  But,  sombre  or  genial, 
the  sundial  motto,  devised  according  to  the 
appropriate  art,  has  the  beauty  of  brevity  and 
fulness.  No  wonder  if  to  the  precision  of  Latin 
grammar  has  been  generally  assigned  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  message  of  three  or  four  words, 
long,  slow,  and  complete  with  their  burden  of 
meaning. 

There  are  tunes  composed  for  bells,  and  as  this 

brief  music,  so  is  this  brief  literature,  restricted 
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to  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  and  full  of 
vigour  within  those  bonds.  The  phrase  and  the 
melody  both  have  their  home  on  the  happy 
Ligurian  coast.  For  though  sundials  number 
the  few  serene  hours  of  Northern  gardens,  they 
are  most  useful  in  the  South  and  the  sun,  and 
because  of  their  use  they  take  their  place  in  the 
noble  symbolic  company  standing  by  palace 
walls  :  the  sundial  for  time,  the  cypress  for  death, 
wheat  for  life,  and  the  vine  for  joy.  la^  A.  M. 
Preface  to  **A  Book  of  Sundial  Mottoes,"  by 
lA^        "¥!#        'll^        lAr        Alfred  H.  Hyatt. 


GARDENS       PAST       AND       PRESENT 

GARDEN— a  word  so  full  of  charm,  that  simply 
to  behold  it  printed  outside  a  book  makes  us  long 
immediately  to  look  inside  that  book. 
A  long  while  ago,  perhaps,  the  name  of  garden, 
as  such,  bore  slighter  meaning.  Gardens  were 
more  like  pleasant  shades  to  spend  long  Summer 
days  in.  People  seemed  to  live  in  them  more 
than  they  now  do— in  England.  So  at  least  it 
would  seem,  judging  by  the  old  prints  and  oil 
paintings  that  remain  of  garden  scenes.  Perhaps 
the  Summers  were  hotter  then  in  those  distant 
days,  and  fair  ladies  and  courtly  gentlemen 
walked  together  under  the  trees,  or  conversed 
sitting  in  temples  and  arbours  (which  I  think  we 
in  these  unromantic  days  less  often  care  to  do). 
If  the  modern  love  for  flower-gardens  be  a  fashion 
of  the  day,  a  purer  or  more  innocent  fashion  could 
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scarcely  be  imagined.  If  the  sweet  old  childlike 
delight  of  our  forefathers  and  mothers  in  their 
groves  and  fountains  and  hidden  paths  and 
hedged-in  lawns  be  lost  now  in  the  rivalry  of 
cultivation  of  unnumbered  species  of  plants  and 
brilliant  bands  of  "bedding  out,"  it  must  be 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  healthful,  happy, 
garden-love  which  does  everywhere  prevail. 
Everybody  loves  a  garden  I  Men  feel  the  charm 
to  the  full  as  much  as  women  do,  though  the 
latter  may  have  more  leisure  to  enjoy  it.  And 
labour  or  dreaming  in  a  garden,  may  often 
suggest  to  the  gardener's  mind  beautiful  and 
fruitful  thoughts.  Doubt  it  not  that  many  a 
delightful  thought  will  come  to  those  who  work 
or  linger  amid  the  flowers — those  fairest  of  all 
God's  works.  It  is  not  without  foundation  that 
we  have  faith  in  the  eternal  truth  of  the  words  by 
an  old  writer,  "Who  loves  a  garden  still  his 
Eden  keeps."  And  there  is  nothing  that  will  so 
long  preserve  le  cceur  en  fHe  as  the  indulgence  of 
a  pure  deep  passion  for  the  garden,  and  for  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  Nature.  ^^Skt         E.  V.  B. 

In  the  Preface  to  '*  From  a  Middlesex  Garden," 
^•r        -Iftr        IfiW        la^      by  Alfred  H.  Hyatt. 


THE    SUNFLOWER 

AH,  Sunflower,  weary  of  time, 
Who  countest  the  steps  of  the  sun  ; 

Seeking  after  that  sweet  golden  clime 
Where  the  traveller's  journey  is  done  ; 
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Where  the  Youth  pined  away  with  desire, 
And  the  pale  virgin  shrouded  in  snow, 

Arise  from  their  graves,  and  aspire 
Where  my  Sunflower  wishes  to  go ! 

William  Blake. 


HYMN    TO    BEAUTY 

I  PRAISED  the  Earth,  in  beauty  seen 
With  garlands  gay  of  various  green  ; 

I  praised  the  Sea,  whose  ample  field 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shield  ; 

And  Earth  and  Ocean  seemed  to  say  : 

"Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day  I " 

I  praised  the  Sun,  whose  chariot  rolled 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold  ; 

I  praised  the  Moon,  whose  softer  eye 
Gleamed  sweetly  through  the  Summer  sky ; 

And  Moon  and  Sun  in  answer  said  : 

* '  Our  days  of  light  are  numbered  ! " 

Bishop  Reginald  Heber. 
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THE    ISLE 

'  There  was  a  little  lawny  islet 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

Like  mosaic,  pauen  : 
And  its  roof  was  flowers  and  leaves 
Which  the  Summer's  breath  enweaves, 
Where  nor  sun  nor  showers  nor  breeze 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees, 

Each  a  gem  engraven. 
Girt  by  many  an  azure  wave 
With  which  the  clouds  and  mountains  pave 

A  lake's  blue  chasm." 

Shelley. 


"How  frequently  do  circumstances,  at  first-sight  the  most 
trivial  and  unimportant,  exercise  a  mighty  and  permanent 
influence  on  our  habits  and  pursuits  I — how  frequently  is  a 
stream  turned  aside  from  its  natural  course  by  some  little  rock 
or  knoll,  causing  it  to  make  an  abrupt  turn  I "    George  Borrow. 
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BY    THE    SEA 

REAK,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O 

Sea! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue 

could  utter 

The   thoughts   that   arise    in 

me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  I 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE    DISTANT    SAIL 

HOW  interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world, 
hastening  to  rejoin  the  great  mass  of  existence  ! 
What  a  glorious  monument  of  human  invention  ; 
which  has  in  a  manner  triumphed  over  wind  and 
wave  ;  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  world  into 
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communion ;  has  established  an  interchange  of 
blessings,  pouring  into  the  sterile  regions  of  the 
north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south  ;  has  diffused 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  charities  of  culti- 
vated life;  and  has  thus  bound  together  those 
scattered  portions  of  the  human  race,  between 
which  Nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insur- 
mountable barrier. 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object 
drifting  at  a  distance.  At  sea  everything  that 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding  expanse 
attracts  attention.  It  proved  to  be  the  mast  of  a 
ship  that  must  have  been  completely  wrecked,  for 
there  were  the  remains  of  handkerchiefs  by  which 
some  of  the  crew  had  fastened  themselves  to  this 
spar,  to  prevent  their  being  washed  off  by  the 
waves.  There  was  no  trace  by  which  the  name 
of  the  ship  could  be  ascertained.  The  wreck  had 
evidently  drifted  about  for  many  months  ;  clusters 
of  shell-fish  had  fastened  about  it,  and  long  sea- 
weeds flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where,  thought 
I,  are  the  crew  ?  Their  struggle  has  long  been 
over— they  have  gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of 
the  tempest— their  bones  lie  whitening  among  the 
caverns  of  the  deep.  Sileiice,  oblivion,  like  the 
waves,  have  closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can 
tell  the  story  of  their  end.  What  sighs  have  been 
wafted  after  that  ship !  what  prayers  offered  up 
at  the  deserted  fireside  of  home  !  How  often  has 
the  mistress,  the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the 
daily  news  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of 
this  rover  of  the  deep  I    How  has  expectation 
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darkened  into  anxiety— anxiety  into  dread— and 
dread  into  despair  I  Alas  I  not  one  memento  may 
ever  return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  may  ever 
be  known  is,  that  she  sailed  from  her  port  "  and 
V7as  never  heard  of  more."  Hkg  Hkt  "lA^ 
Washington    Irving,     "  The     Sketch     Book." 


THE    SEA-FAIRIES 

SLOW  sail'd  the  weary  mariners  and  saw. 
Betwixt  the  green  brink  and  the  running  foam, 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  arms,  and  bosoms  prest 
To  little  harps  of  gold  ;  and  while  they  mused 
Whispering  to  each  other  half  in  fear. 
Shrill  music  reach'd  them  on  the  middle  sea. 

Whither  away,  whither  away,  whither  away  ? 

fly  no  more. 
Whither  away  from  the  high  green  field,  and  the 

happy  blossoming  shore  ? 
Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain  calls : 
Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls 
From  wandering  over  the  lea  : 
Out  of  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells 
They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells. 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover- hill  swells 
High  over  the  full-toned  sea  : 
O  hither,  come  hither  and  furl  your  sails. 
Come  hither  to  me  and  to  me  : 
Hither,  come  hither  and  frolic  and  play  ; 
Here  it  is  only  the  mew  that  wails  ; 
We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  day  : 
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Mariner,  mariner,  furl  your  sails. 

For  here  are  the  blissful  downs  and  dales, 

And  merrily,  merrily  carol  the  gales. 

And  the  spangle  dances  in  bight  and  bay. 

And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the  land 

Over  the  islands  free  ; 

And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the  sand  ; 

Hither,  come  hither  and  see ; 

And  the  rainbow  hangs  on  the  poising  wave, 

And  sweet  is  the  colour  of  cove  and  cave. 

And  sweet  shall  your  welcome  be  : 

O  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords, 

For  merry  brides  are  we  : 

We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet 

words : 
O  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  jubilee : 
O  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
When  the  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden  chords 
Runs  up  the  ridged  sea. 
Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore 
All  the  world  o'er,  all  the  world  o'er  ? 
Whither  away?  listen  and  stay :  mariner,  mariner, 

fly  no  more. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE    RISING    OF    THE    TIDE 

FLEET  upon  fleet,  argosy  upon  argosy.  Masts 
to  the  right,  masts  to  the  left,  masts  in  front, 
masts  yonder  above  the  warehouses;  masts  in 
among  the  streets  as  steeples  appear  amid  roofs ; 
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masts  across  the  river  hung  with  drooping  half- 
furled  sails  ;  masts  afar  down  thin  and  attenuated, 
mere  dark  straight  lines  in  the  distance.  They 
await  in  stillness  the  rising  of  the  tide. 
It  comes,  and  at  the  exact  moment— foreknown 
to  a  second— the  gates  are  opened,  and  the  world 
of  ships  moves  outwards  to  the  stream.  Down- 
wards they  drift  to  the  east,  some  slowly 
that  have  as  yet  but  barely  felt  the  pull  of  the 
hawser,  others  swiftly,  and  the  swifter  because 
their  masts  cross  and  pass  the  masts  of  in- 
ward-bound ships  ascending.  Two  lines  of 
masts,  one  raking  one  way,  the  other  the  other, 
cross  and  puzzle  the  eye  to  separate  their  weav- 
ing motion  and  to  assign  the  rigging  to  the  right 
vessel.  White  funnels  aslant,  dark  funnels,  red 
funnels,  rush  between  them ;  white  steam  curls 
upwards  ;  there  is  a  hum,  a  haste,  almost  a  whirl, 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  crowded  into  the 
hour  of  the  full  tide.  These  great  hulls,  these 
crossing  masts  a-rake,  the  intertangled  rigging, 
the  background  of  black  barges  drifting  down- 
wards, the  lines  and  ripple  of  the  water  as  the 
sun  comes  out,  if  you  look  too  steadily,  daze 
the  eyes  and  cause  a  sense  of  giddiness.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  realize  so  much  mass— so  much  bulk — 
moving  so  swiftly,  and  in  so  intertangled  a 
manner ;  a  mighty  dance  of  thousands  of  tons 
—gliding,  slipping,  drifting  onwards,  yet  without 
apparent  effort.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tons  go  by  like  shadows,  silently,  as  if  the 
ponderous  hulls  had  no  stability  or  weight ;  like 
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a  dream  they  float  past,  solid  and  yet  without 
reality.  It  is  a  giddiness  to  watch  them.  1f|# 
Richard  Jefferies,  "Venice  in  the  East  End" 
lAr        ISW        Ifltr        1SI#         (The  Open  Air). 


THE    OCEAN 

ROLL  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean— roll  I 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  : 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin— his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  un- 
known. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,— thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he 

wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  sent'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashesthim  again  to  earth :— there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
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Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Byron. 

THE    FISHING    BOATS 

THE  fishing  boats  and  the  fishing,  the  nets,  and 
all  the  fishing  work,  are  a  great  ornament.  They 
are  real ;  there  is  something  about  them  that  forms 
a  link  with  the  facts  of  the  sea,  with  the  forces  of 
the  tides  and  winds,  and  the  sunlight  gleaming 
on  the  white  crests  of  the  waves.  They  speak  to 
thoughts  lurking  in  the  mind  ;  they  float  between 
life  and  death  as  with  a  billow  on  either  hand ; 
their  anchors  go  down  to  the  roots  of  existence. 
This  is  real  work,  real  labour  of  man,  to  draw 
forth  food  from  the  deep  as  the  plough  draws  it 
from  the  earth.  It  is  in  utter  contrast  to  the 
artificial  work— the  feathers,  the  jewellery,  the 
writing  at  desks  of  the  town.  The  writings  of  a 
thousand  clerks,  the  busy  factory  work,  the  trim- 
mings and  feathers,  and  counter-attendance  do 
not  touch  the  real.  They  are  all  artificial.  For 
food  you  must  still  go  to  the  earth  and  to  the  sea, 
as  in  primeval  days.  Where  would  your  thousand 
clerks,  your  trimmers,  and  counter-salesmen  be 
v(nthout  a  loaf  of  bread,  without  meat,  without 
fish?  The  old  brown  sails  and  the  nets,  the 
anchors  and  tarry  ropes,  go  straight  to  nature. 
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You  do  not  care  for  nature  now  ?  Well !  all  I 
can  say  is,  you  will  have  to  go  to  nature  one  day 
— when  you  die :  you  will  find  nature  very  real 
then.  I  rede  you  to  recognise  the  sunlight  and 
the  sea,  the  flowers  and  woods  noiu.  iStf  Iftr 
Richard  Jefferies,   "The  Pageant  of  Summer." 

CLEAR     AND    COOL 

CLEAR  and  cool,  clear  and  cool. 

By  laughing  shallow,  and  dreaming  pool ; 

Cool  and  clear,  cool  and  clear. 

By  shining  shingle,  and  foaming  wear  ; 

Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  sings. 

And  the  ivied  wall  where  the  church-bell  rings, 

Undefiled,  for  the  undefiled  ; 

Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

Dank  and  foul,  dank  and  foul. 

By  the  smoky  town  in  its  murky  cowl ; 

Foul  and  dank,  foul  and  dank, 

By  wharf  and  sewer  and  slimy  bank  ; 

Darker  and  darker  the  farther  I  go. 

Baser  and  baser  the  richer  I  grow ; 

Who  dare  sport  with  the  sin-defiled  ? 

Shrink  from  me,  turn  from  me,  mother  and  child. 

Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free. 
The  floodgates  are  open,  away  to  the  sea ; 
Free  and  strong,  free  and  strong. 
Cleansing  my  streams  as  I  hurry  along 
To  the  golden  sands,  and  the  leaping  bar. 
And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar. 
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As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main, 

Like  a  soul  that  has  sinned  and  is  pardoned  again. 

Undefiled,  for  the  undefiled  ; 

Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

Charles  Kingsley,  "The  Water  Babies." 


FLOOD    TIDE 

IT  was  flood  tide.  A  fleet  of  barges  were  com- 
ing lazily  on,  some  sideways,  some  head  first, 
some  stern  first ;  all  in  a  wrong-headed,  dogged, 
obstinate  way,  bumping  up  against  the  larger 
craft,  running  under  the  bows  of  steamboats, 
getting  into  every  kind  of  nook  and  corner  where 
tiiey  had  no  business,  and  being  crunched  on  all 
sides  like  so  many  walnut-shells ;  while  each, 
with  its  pair  of  long  sweeps  struggling  and 
splashing  in  the  water,  looked  like  some  lumber- 
ing fish  in  pain.  In  some  of  the  vessels  at  anchor 
all  hands  were  busily  engaged  in  coiling  ropes, 
spreading  out  sails  to  dry,  taking  in  or  discharg- 
ing their  cargoes ;  in  others,  no  life  was  visible 
but  two  or  three  tarry  boys,  and  perhaps  a  bark- 
ing dog  running  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck  or 
scrambling  up  to  look  over  the  side  and  bark  the 
louder  for  the  view.  Coming  slowly  on  through 
the  forests  of  masts,  was  a  great  steam  ship, 
beating  the  water  in  short  impatient  strokes  with 
her  heavy  paddles,  as  though  she  wanted  room  to 
breathe,  and  advancing  in  her  huge  bulk  like  a 
sea  monster  among  the  minnows  of  the  Thames. 
On  either  hand,  were  long  black  tiers  of  colliers ; 
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between  them,  vessels  slowly  working  out  of 
harbour  with  sails  g-listening  in  the  sun,  and 
creaking  noise  on  board,  re-echoed  from  a  hun- 
dred quarters.  The  water  and  all  upon  it  was  in 
active  motion,  dancing  and  buoyant  and  bubbling 
up  ;  while  the  old  grey  Tower  and  piles  of  building 
on  the  shore,  with  many  a  church-spire  shooting 
up  between,  looked  coldly  on,  and  seemed  to  dis- 
dain their  chafing  neighbour.  ^^Bkg  Itkf 
Charles     Dickens,     "  Old     Curiosity     Shop." 


ANGLERS    IN    THE    MEADOW 

Venator.  Marry,  ....  and  as  freely  as  I 
would  have  my  honest  master  tell  me  some 
more  secrets  of  fish  and  fishing,  as  we  walk 
and  fish  towards  London  to-morrow.  But, 
master,  first  let  me  tell  you,  that  very  hour  which 
you  were  absent  from  me,  I  sat  down  under  a 
willow-tree  by  the  water-side,  and  considered 
what  you  had  told  me  of  the  owner  of  that  pleasant 
meadow  in  which  you  then  left  me  ;  that  he  had 
a  plentiful  estate,  and  not  a  heart  to  think  so  ; 
that  he  had  at  this  time  many  lawsuits  depending  ; 
and  that  they  both  damped  his  mirth,  and  took  up 
so  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  that  he  himself 
had  not  leisure  to  take  the  sweet  content  that  I, 
who  pretended  no  title  to  them,  took  in  his  fields : 
for  I  could  there  sit  quietly ;  and  looking  on  the 
water,  see  some  fishes  sport  themselves  in  the 
silver  streams,  others  leaping  at  flies  of  several 
shapes  and  colours ;  looking  on  the  hills,  I  could 
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behold  them  spotted  with  woods  and  groves  ; 
looking  down  the  meadows,  could  see,  here  a  boy 
gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks,  and  there  a 
girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips,  all  to  make 
garlands  suitable  to  this  present  month  of  May  : 
these,  and  many  other  field  flowers,  so  perfumed 
the  air,  that  I  thought  that  very  meadow  like  that 
field  in  Sicily  of  which  Diodorus  speaks,  where 
the  perfumes  arising  from  the  place  make  all  dogs 
that  hunt  in  it  to  fall  off,  and  to  lose  their  hottest 
scent.  I  say,  as  I  thus  sat,  joying  in  my  own 
happy  condition,  and  pitying  this  poor  rich  man 
that  owned  this  and  many  other  pleasant  groves 
and  meadows  about  me,  I  did  thankfully  re- 
member what  my  Saviour  said,  that  the  meek 
possess  the  earth  ;  or  rather,  they  enjoy  what  the 
others  possess,  and  enjoy  not;  for  anglers  and 
meek,  quiet-spirited  men  are  free  from  those  high, 
those  restless  thoughts,  which  corrode  the  sweets 
of  life  ;  and  they,  and  they  only,  can  say,  as  the 
poet  has  happily  exprest  it — 

Hail  I  blest  estate  of  lowliness  ; 

Happy  enjoyments  of  such  minds 
As,  rich  in  self-contentedness. 

Can,  like  the  reeds,  in  roughest  winds. 
By  yielding  make  that  blow  but  small 
At  which  proud  oaks  and  cedars  fall. 

There  came  also  into  my  mind  at  that  time  certain 

verses  in  praise  of  a  mean  estate  and  humble 

mind :  they  were  written  by  Phineas  Fletcher, 
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an  excellent  divine,  and  an  excellent  angler ;  and 
the  author  of  excellent  *'  Piscatory  Eclogues,"  in 
which  you  shall  see  the  picture  of  this  good  man's 
mind  :  and  I  wish  mine  to  be  like  it. 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 
No  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 
His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 

Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content ; 
The  smooth-leav'd  beeches  in  the  field  receive 
him. 
With  coolest  shade,  till  noontide's  heat  be 
spent. 
His  life  is  neither  tost  in  boisterous  seas, 
Or  the  vexatious  world,  or  lost  in  slothful  ease  ; 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  God 
can  please. 

His  bed,  more  safe  than  soft,  yields  quiet  sleeps, 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  has 
place ; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 

The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face. 
His  humble  house  or  poor  state  ne'er  torment 

him  ; 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  bad  lent  him  ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  do  for  a  tomb 
content  him. 

Gentlemen,  these  were  a  part  of  the  thoughts 

that  then  possessed  me.     And   I  there  made  a 
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conversion  of  a  piece  of  an  old  catch,  and  added 
more  to  it,  fitting  them  to  be  sung  by  us  anglers. 
Come,  master,  you  can  sing  well :  you  must  sing 
a  part  of  it,  as  it  is  in  this  paper. 

Man's  life  is  but  vain  ;  for  'tis  subject  to  pain. 
And  sorrow,  and  short  as  a  bubble  ; 

'Tis  a  hodge-podge  of  business,  and  money,  and 
care. 
And  care,  and  money,  and  trouble. 

But  we'll  take  no  care  when  the  weather  proves 
fair; 
Nor  will  we  vex  now  though  it  rain  ; 
We'll  banish  all  sorrow,  and  sing  till  to-morrow. 
And  angle,  and  angle  again. 

Isaak  Walton. 


ON  RIVERS 
Venator.  But,  master,  you  have  by  your  former 
civility  made  me  hope  that  you  will  make  good 
your  promise,  and  say  something  of  the  several 
rivers  that  be  of  most  note  in  this  nation ;  and 
also  of  fish-ponds,  and  the  ordering  of  them  :  and 
do  it  I  pray,  good  master ;  for  I  love  any  discourse 
of  rivers,  and  fish,  and  fishing  ;  the  time  spent  in 
such  discourse  passes  away  very  pleasantly. 
Piacator.  Well,  scholar,  since  the  ways  and 
weather  do  both  favour  us,  and  that  we  yet  see 
not  Tottenham  Cross,  you  shall  see  my  willing- 
ness to  satisfy  your  desire.  And,  first,  for  the 
rivers  of  this  nation  :  there  be,  as  you  may  note 
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out  of  Dr  Heylin's  Geography,  and  others,  in 
number  three  hundred  and  twenty-five,  but  those 
of  chiefest  note  he  reckons  and  describes  as 
foUoweth. 

The  chief  is  Thamisis,  compounded  of  two  rivers, 
Thame  and  I  sis  ;  whereof  the  former,  rising 
somewhat  beyond  Thame  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  the  latter  near  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire, 
meet  together  about  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
the  issue  of  which  happy  conjunction  is  the 
Thamisis,  or  Thames ;  hence  it  flieth  betwixt 
Berks,  Buckinghamshire,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Essex :  and  so  weddeth  itself  to  the 
Kentish  Medway,  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  ocean. 
This  glorious  river  feeleth  the  violence  and  benefit 
of  the  sea  more  than  any  river  in  Europe  ;  ebbing 
and  flowing,  twice  a  day,  more  than  sixty  miles  ; 
about  whose  banks  are  so  many  fair  towns  and 
princely  palaces,  that  a  German  poet  thus  truly 
spake :— 

We  saw  so  many  woods  and  princely  bowers, 
Sweet  fields,  brave  palaces,  and  stately  towers  ; 
So  many  gardens  drest  with  curious  care, 
That  Thames  with  royal  Tiber  may  compare. 

The  second  river  of  note  is  Sabrina  or  Severn : 
it  hath  its  beginning  in  Plinlimmon  Hill,  in 
Montgomeryshire  ;  and  his  end  seven  miles  from 
Bristol ;  washing,  in  the  mean  space,  the  walls 
of  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  and 
divers  other  places  and  palaces  of  note. 
Trent,  so  called  from  thirty  kind  of  fishes  that 
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are  found  in  it,  or  for  that  it  receiveth  thirty  lesser 
rivers  ;  who  having  his  fountain  in  Staffordshire, 
and  gliding  through  the  counties  of  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  York,  augmenteth  the 
turbulent  current  of  H  umber,  the  most  violent 
stream  of  all  the  isle.  This  H  umber  is  not,  to 
say  truth,  a  distinct  river  having  a  springhead  of 
his  own,  but  it  is  rather  the  mouth  or  cestuanum 
of  divers  rivers  here  confluent  and  meeting 
together,  namely,  your  Derwent,  and  especially 
of  Ouse  and  Trent ;  and,  as  the  Danow,  having 
received  into  its  channel  the  river  Dravus,  Savus, 
Tibiscus,  and  divers  other,  changeth  his  name 
into  this  of  Humbembus,  as  the  old  geographers 
call  it. 

Medway,  a  Kentish  river,  famous  for  harbouring 
the  royal  navy. 

Tweed,  the  north-east  bound  of  England ;  on 
whose  northern  banks  is  seated  the  strong  and 
impregnable  town  of  Berwick. 
Tyne,  famous  for  Newcastle,  and  her  inexhaust- 
ible coal-pits.  These,  and  the  rest  of  principal 
note,  are  thus  comprehended  in  one  of  Mr 
Drayton's  Sonnets:— 

Our  floods'  queen,  Thames,  for  ships  and  swans 
is  crown'd ; 

And  stately  Severn  for  her  shore  is  prais'd  ; 
The  crystal  Trent,  for  fords  and  fish  renown'd ; 

And  Avon's  fame  to  Albion's  cliffs  is  rais'd. 

Carlegion  Chester  vaunts  her  holy  Dee  ; 
York  many  wonders  of  her  Ouse  can  tell ; 
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The  Peak,  her  Dove,  whose  banks  so  fertile  be, 
And  Kent  will  say  her  Med  way  doth  excel : 

Cots  wold  commends  her  I  sis  to  the  Tame  ; 

Our  northern  borders  boast  of  Tweed's  fair 
flood ; 
Our  western  parts  extol  their  Willy's  fame, 

And  the  old  Lea  brags  of  the  Danish  blood. 

These  observations  are  out  of  learned  Dr  Heylin, 
and  my  old  deceased  friend  Michael  Drayton ; 
and  because  you  say  you  love  such  discourses  as 
these,  of  rivers,  and  fish,  and  fishing,  I  love  you 
the  better,  and  love  the  more  to  impart  them  to 
you.  Nevertheless,  scholar,  if  I  should  begin 
but  to  name  the  several  sorts  of  strange  fish  that 
are  usually  taken  in  many  of  those  rivers  that  run 
into  the  sea,  I  might  beget  wonder  in  you,  or 
unbelief,  or  both :  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  tell 
you  a  real  truth  concerning  one  lately  dissected 
by  Dr  Wharton,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
experience,  and  of  equal  freedom  to  communicate 
it ;  one  that  loves  me  and  my  art ;  one  to  whom 
I  have  been  beholden  for  many  of  the  choicest 
observations  that  I  have  imparted  to  you. 

Isaak  Walton. 

A    FAREWELL 

FLOW  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea, 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver  : 
No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet  then  a  river  : 
No  where  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder  tree, 
And  here  thine  aspen  shiver  ; 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver  ; 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


THE    SANDS    OF    DEE 

'  O  MARY,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home. 
And  call  the  cattle  home. 
And  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee  ; ' 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  with  foam. 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand. 
And  round  and  round  the  sand. 
As  far  as  eye  could  see. 
The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land  : 
And  never  home  came  she. 
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*  Oh  !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair — 
A  tress  of  golden  hair, 
A  drowned  maiden's  hair 
Above  the  nets  at  sea  ? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee.' 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam. 
The  cruel  hungry  foam, 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea  : 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 

Charles  Kingsley. 
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The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !    0  wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ?  " 

Shelley. 


"Life  is  sweet,  brother." 
"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Think  so  I  There's  night  and  day,  brother,  both  sweet  things; 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  brother,  all  sweet  things ;  there's  like- 
wise a  wind  on  the  heath.    Life  is  uery  sweet,  brother!" 

George  Borrow. 
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ODE    TO    THE    WEST    WIND 


WILD     West    Wind,     thou 
breath  of  Autumn's  beingf, 
Thou,     from    whose     unseen 
presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from 
an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  :  O,  thou. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low. 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere  ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  O  hear  I 

1 1 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's 

commotion. 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are 

shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and 

Ocean, 
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Angels  of  rain  and  lightning  :  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  w^ith  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst ;  O  hear  I 

III 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Bail's  bay. 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  I  Thou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear. 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves  :  O  hear  ! 
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IV 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  hear ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee  ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O,  uncontrollable !    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven. 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey-speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision ;    I  would   ne'er  have 
striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh  !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  1  I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit  I    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  I 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 
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Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  I 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !    O,  wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 


SWEET    WESTERN    WIND 

SWEET  Western  Wind,  whose  luck  it  is, 

(Made  rivall  with  the  air) 
To  give  Perinna's  lip  a  kiss. 

And  fan  her  wanton  hair. 

Bring  me  but  one,  I'll  promise  thee. 

Instead  of  common  showers, 
Thy  wings  shall  be  embalmed  by  me, 

And  all  beset  with  flowers. 

Robert  Herrick. 


THE    SOUTH    WIND 
A  Fisherman's  Blessings 

O  BLESSED  drums  of  Aldershot ! 

O  blessed  South-west  train  ! 
O  blessed,  blessed  Speaker's  clock, 

All  prophesying  rain ! 

O  blessed  yaffil,  laughing  loud  ! 
O  blessed  falling  glass ! 
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O  blessed  fan  of  cold  gray  cloud  ! 
O  blessed  smelling  grass  I 

O  bless'd  South  wind  that  toots  his  horn 
Through  every  hole  and  crack  I 

I'm  off  at  eight  to-morrow  morn, 
To  bring  such  fishes  back  I 

Charles  Kingsley. 


WIND    OF    THE    WESTERN    SEA 

SWEET  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breath  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  I 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dropping  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west. 

Under  the  silver  moon  : 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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ODE    TO     THE     NORTH-EAST 
WIND 

WELCOME,  wild  North-easter ! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr  ; 

Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee. 
Welcome,  black  North-easter  !         •• 

O'er  the  German  foam  ; 
O'er  the  Danish  moorlands, 

From  thy  frozen  home. 
Tired  vire  are  of  summer, 

Tired  of  gaudy  glare, 
Showers  soft  and  steaming. 

Hot  and  breathless  air. 
Tired  of  listless  dreaming. 

Through  the  lazy  day  : 
Jovial  wind  of  winter 

Turns  us  out  to  play  ! 
Sweep  the  golden  reed-beds  ; 

Crisp  the  lazy  dyke  ; 
Hunger  into  madness 

Every  plunging  pike. 
Fill  the  lake  with  wild-fowl ; 

Fill  the  marsh  with  snipe  ; 
While  on  dreary  moorlands 

Lonely  curlew  pipe. 
Through  the  black  fir-forest 

Thunder  harsh  and  dry. 
Shattering  down  the  snow-flakes 

Off  the  curdled  sky. 
Hark  !  The  brave  North-easter  I, 

Breast-high  lies  the  scent, 
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On  by  holt  and  headland, 

Over  heath  and  bent. 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings. 

Through  the  sleet  and  snow. 
Who  can  over-ride  you  ? 

Let  the  horses  go ! 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings, 

Down  the  roaring  blast ; 
You  shall  see  a  fox  die 

Ere  an  hour  be  past. 
Go  !  and  rest  to-morrow, 

Hunting  in  your  dreams. 
While  our  skates  are  ringing 

O'er  the  frozen  streams. 
Let  the  luscious  South-wind 

Breathe  in  lovers'  sighs, 
While  the  lazy  gallants 

Bask  in  ladies'  eyes. 
What  does  he  but  soften 

Heart  alike  and  pen  ? 
'Tis  the  hard  gray  weather 

Breeds  hard  English  men. 
What's  the  soft  South-wester? 

'Tis  the  ladies'  breeze. 
Bringing  home  their  true-loves 

Out  of  all  the  seas  : 
But  the  black  North-easter, 

Through  the  snowstorm  hurled 
Drives  our  English  hearts  of  oak 

Seaward  round  the  world. 
Come,  as  came  our  fathers, 

Heralded  by  thee, 
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Conquering  from  the  eastward, 

Lords  by  land  and  sea. 
Come  ;  and  strong  within  us 

Stir  the  Vikings'  blood  ; 
Bracing  brain  and  sinew  ; 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  God  ! 

Charles  Kingsley. 


BLOW,    THOU    WINTER    WIND 

BLOW,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh-ho  !  sing,  heigh-ho  I  unto  the  green  holly  : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly : 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  I 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh-ho  I  sing,  heigh-ho !  unto  the  green  holly ; 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly ; 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

William  Shakespeare. 
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THE    WINTER    WIND 
WHEN  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipped,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl : — 
To-whit  I 
To-who  I— a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  around  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 
When  toasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl  :— 
To-whit  I 
To-who !— a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

William  Shakespeare. 

WESTERN    WIND 

THE  peaceful  western  wind 

The  winter  storms  have  tamed, 
And  nature  in  each  kind 

The  kind  heat  hath  inflamed  : 
The  forward  buds  so  sweetly  breathe 

Out  of  their  earthly  bowers, 
That  heav'n,  which  views  their  pomp  beneath, 

Would  fain  be  deck'd  with  flowers. 
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See  how  the  morning  smiles 

On  her  bright  eastern  hill, 
And  with  soft  step  beguiles 

Them  that  lie  slumbering  still  1 
The  music-loving  birds  are  come 

From  cliffs  and  rocks  unknown, 
To  see  the  trees  and  briars  bloom 

That  late  were  overflown. 

What  Saturn  did  destroy, 

Love's  Queen  revives  again ; 
And  now  her  naked  boy 

Doth  in  the  fields  remain. 
Where  he  such  pleasing  change  doth  view 

In  every  living  thing. 
As  if  the  world  were  born  anew 

To  gratify  the  Spring.  .  .  . 

Thomas  Campion. 


GOD'S     ACRE 


7  strove  with  none,  for  none  were  worth  my  strife. 
Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art, 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life; 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart." 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  "Epitaph. 


'Rest  I  'twas  the  gift  HE  gave ;  and  peace  I  the  shade 
HE  spread,  for  spirits  fevered  with  the  sun. 

To  him  his  bounties  are  come  back— here  laid 
In  rest,  in  peace,  his  labour  nobly  done." 

William  Watson,  "  Wordsworth's  Grave." 


GOD'S     ACRE  ^ 

REQUIESCAT 

TREW  on  her  roses,  roses, 
And  never  a  spray  of  yew. 
In  quiet  she  reposes  : 
Ah  I  would  that  I  did  too. 


Her  mirth  the  world  required 
She  bath'd  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 
But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 
And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning, 

In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound. 
But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 

And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabin'd,  ample  Spirit, 
It  fluttered  and  fail'd  for  breath. 

To-night  it  doth  inherit 
The  vasty  Hall  of  Death. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH-YARD 

THE  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
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Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  : 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 
The  swallow,  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  ; 
Nor  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  harrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  teams  afield  ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 
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The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await,  alike  th'  inevitable  hour  : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle,  and  fretted 

vault. 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust. 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  Flatt'ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire : 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unrol ; 
Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 
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Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade  :  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd  : 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  Truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  Shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray  : 
Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 

deck'd, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unletter'd 

Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  ; 
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And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  morahst  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling' ring  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 
Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 
If  chance  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate  ; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
'*  Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dew  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

"  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreaths  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

**  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling,  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove  ; 
Now  drooping,  woful  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 
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'*  One    morn    I    miss'd  him  on   th'  accustom'd 

hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree  ; 
Another  came,  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

"  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 
Slow  thro'  the  churchway  path  we  saw   him 

borne : 
Approach  and    read  (for   thou  canst  read)  the 

lay, 
Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 


The  Epitaph 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  : 
Fair  science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear  ; 
He  gain'd  from  heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a 
friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

Thomas  Gray. 
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THE    BURIAL    OF    LITTLE    NELL 

AND  now  the  bell— the  bell  she  had  so  often 
heard,  by  night  and  day,  and  listened  to  with 
solemn  pleasure  almost  as  a  living  voice— rung 
its  remorseless  toll,  for  her,  so  young,  so  beauti- 
ful, so  good.  Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life, 
and  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy,  poured 
forth— on  crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength  and 
health,  in  the  full  blush  of  promise,  in  the  mere 
dawn  of  life— to  gather  round  her  tomb.  Old 
men  were  there,  whose  eyes  were  dim  and  senses 
failing — grandmothers,  who  might  have  died  ten 
years  ago,  and  still  been  old — the  deaf,  the  blind, 
the  lame,  the  palsied,  the  living  dead  in  many 
shapes  and  forms,  to  see  the  closing  of  that  early 
grave.  What  was  the  death  it  would  shut  in,  to 
that  which  still  could  crawl  and  creep  above  it ! 
Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now ;  pure 
as  the  newly-fallen  snow  that  covered  it ;  whose 
day  on  earth  had  been  as  fleeting.  Under  the 
porch,  where  she  had  sat  when  Heaven  in  its 
mercy  brought  her  to  that  peaceful  spot,  she 
passed  again ;  and  the  old  church  received  her  in 
its  quiet  shade. 

They  carried  her  to  one  old  nook,  where  she  had 
many  and  many  a  time  sat  musing,  and  laid  their 
burden  softly  on  the  pavement.  The  light  streamed 
on  it  through  the  coloured  window — a  window, 
where  the  boughs  of  trees  were  ever  rustling  in 
the  summer,  and  where  the  birds  sang  sweetly 
all  day  long.  With  every  breath  of  air  that 
stirred  among  those  branches  in  the  sunshine, 
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some  trembling,  changing  light,  would  fall  upon 
her  grave. 

Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ! 
Many  a  young  hand  dropped  in  its  little  wreath, 
many  a  stifled  sob  was  heard.  Some— and  they 
were  not  a  few— knelt  down.  All  were  sincere 
and  truthful  in  their  sorrow. 
The  service  done,  the  mourners  stood  apart,  and 
the  villagers  closed  round  to  look  into  the  grave 
before  the  pavement-stone  should  be  replaced. 
One,  called  to  mind  how  he  had  seen  her  sitting 
on  that  very  spot,  and  how  her  book  had  fallen 
on  her  lap,  and  she  was  gazing  with  a  pensive 
face  upon  the  sky.  Another,  told  how  he  had 
wondered  much  that  one  so  delicate  as  she, 
should  be  so  bold  ;  how  she  had  never  feared  to 
enter  the  church  alone  at  night,  but  had  loved  to 
linger  there  when  all  was  quiet,  and  even  to  climb 
the  tower  stair,  with  no  more  light  than  that  of 
the  moon  rays  stealing  through  the  loopholes  in 
the  thick  old  wall.  A  whisper  went  about  among 
the  oldest,  that  she  had  seen  and  talked  with 
angels ;  and  when  they  called  to  mind  how  she 
had  looked,  and  spoken,  and  her  early  death, 
some  thought  it  might  be  so,  indeed.  Thus, 
coming  to  the  grave  in  little  knots,  and  glancing 
down,  and  giving  place  to  others,  and  falling  off 
in  whispering  groups  of  three  or  four,  the  church 
was  cleared  in  time,  of  all  but  the  sexton  and  the 
mourning  friends. 

They  saw  the  vault  covered,  and  the  stone  fixed 

down.      Then,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  had 
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come  on,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  sacred 
stillness  of  the  place — when  the  brig-ht  moon 
poured  in  her  light  on  tomb  and  monument,  on 
pillar,  wall,  and  arch,  and  most  of  all  (it  seemed 
to  them)  upon  her  quiet  grave— in  that  calm  time, 
when  outward  things  and  inward  thoughts  teem 
with  assurances  of  immortality,  and  worldly 
hopes  and  fears  are  humbled  in  the  dust  before 
them— then,  with  tranquil  and  submissive  hearts 
they  turned  away,  and  left  the  child  with  God. 
Oh !  it  is  hard  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that 
such  deaths  will  teach,  but  let  no  man  reject  it, 
for  it  is  one  that  all  must  learn,  and  is  a  mighty, 
universal  Truth.  When  Death  strikes  down  the 
innocent  and  young,  for  every  fragile  form  from 
which  he  lets  the  panting  spirit  free,  a  hundred 
virtues  rise,  in  shapes  of  mercy,  charity,  and  love, 
to  walk  the  world,  and  bless  it.  Of  every  tear 
that  sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green 
graves,  some  good  is  born,  some  gentler  nature 
comes.  In  the  Destroyer's  steps  there  spring  up 
bright  creations  that  defy  his  power,  and  his 
dark  path  becomes  a  way  of  light  to  Heaven. 
ltk0      Charles  Dickens,  ''Old  Curiosity  Shop." 


GO  D'S    ACRE 

I  LIKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God's  Acre  !    It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls. 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust 
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God's  Acre !    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life— alas  I  no  more  their  own. 


Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 
In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom, 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth  ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 
With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on 
earth. 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare.  Death,  turn  up  the 
sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow ; 
This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 
This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow  1 
Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow. 


FIDELE 

FEAR  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages  ; 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 
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Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 
Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan : 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

William  Shakespeare. 


A    PRAYER    FOR    REST 

HE  does  well  who  does  his  best : 
Is  he  weary  ?  let  him  rest : 
Brothers  !  I  have  done  my  best, 
I  am  weary— let  me  rest. 

After  toiling  oft  in  vain, 
Baffled,  yet  to  struggle  fain  ; 
After  toiling  long,  to  gain 
Little  good  with  mickle  pain  ; 

Let  me  rest— but  lay  me  low. 
Where  the  hedge-side  roses  blow  : 
Where  the  little  daisies  grow. 
When  the  winds  a-maying  go  ; 
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Where  the  footpath  rustics  plod  ; 
Where  the  breeze-bowed  poplars  nod  ; 
Where  the  old  woods  worship  God  ; 
Where  His  pencil  paints  the  sod. 

Where  the  wedded  throstle  sings  ; 
Where  the  young  bird  tries  his  wings  ; 
Where  the  wailing  plover  swings, 
Near  the  runlet's  rushy  springs  ; 

Where,  at  times  the  tempests'  roar, 
Shaking  distant  sea  and  shore, 
Still  will  rave  old  Barnsdale  o'er. 
To  be  heard  by  me  no  more  1 

There,  beneath  the  breezy  West, 
Tired  and  thankful,  let  me  rest. 
Like  a  child,  that  sleepeth  best 
On  its  gentle  mother's  breast. 

Ebenezer  Elliott. 
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'AH  the  lanes  are  lyric, 
All  the  bushes  sing ; 
You  are  at  your  kissing, 
Spring  I 

Romping  with  your  children 

Do  not  fail  to  bring 
Mary  to  the  haystacli. 
Spring  t 

Froth  upon  the  fingers. 

Bosom  for  a  king, 
Speed  her  from  the  milking, 
,/» 

Norman  Gale,  "Spring. 


'Let  me  go  forth  and  share 
The  overflowing  sun. " 

William  Watson, 


'Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness. 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun. " 

Keats,  "To  Autumn. 


'Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care, 
Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wished, 
more  rare." 

Shakespeare  (Sonnet  LVI.). 
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THE    EXHILARATIONS    OF    THE 
ROAD 

HAT  unhampered,  vitally  play- 
ing piece  of  anatomy  is  the  type 
of  the  pedestrian,  man  returned 
to  first  principles,  in  direct  con- 
tact and  intercourse  with  the 
earth  and  the  elements,  his 
faculties  unsheathed,  his  mind 
plastic,  his  body  toughened,  his  heart  light,  his 
soul  dilated.  .  .  . 

I  think  the  commonest  tramp  in  the  street  has 
good  reason  to  felicitate  himself  on  his  rare  privi- 
lege of  going  afoot.  Indeed,  a  race  that  neglects 
or  despises  this  primitive  gift,  that  fears  the  touch 
of  the  soil,  that  has  no  footpaths,  no  community 
of  ownership  in  the  land  which  they  imply,  that 
warns  off  the  walker  as  a  trespasser,  that  knows 
no  way  but  the  high-way,  the  carriage-way,  that 
forgets  the  stile,  the  foot-bridge,  that  even  ignores 
the  rights  of  the  pedestrian  in  the  public  road, 
providing  no  escape  for  him  but  in  the  ditch  or 
up  the  bank,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  far  more  serious 
degeneracy. 

The  human  body  is  a  steed  that  goes  freest  and 
longest  under  a  light  rider,  and  the  lightest  of  all 
riders  is  a  cheerful  heart.  Your  sad,  or  morose,  or 
embittered,  or  preoccupied  heart  settles  heavily 
into  the  saddle,  and  the  poor  beast,  the  body, 
breaks  down  the  first  mile.  Indeed,  the 
heaviest  thing  in  the  world  is  a  heavy  heart. 
Next  to  that  the  most  burdensome  to  the 
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walker  is  a  heart  not  in  perfect  sympathy  and 
accord  with  the  body— a  reluctant  or  unwilling 
heart.  .  .  . 

Of  those  gleesome  saunters  over  the  hills  in  spring, 
or  those  sallies  of  the  body  in  winter,  those  excur- 
sions into  space  when  the  foot  strikes  fire  at  every 
step,  when  the  air  tastes  like  a  new  and  finer 
mixture,  when  we  accumulate  force  and  gladness 
as  we  go  along,  when  the  sight  of  objects  by  the 
roadside  and  of  the  fields  and  woods  pleases  more 
than  pictures  or  than  all  the  art  in  the  world, — 
those  ten  or  twelve  mile  dashes  that  are  but  the 
wit  and  effluence  of  the  corporeal  powers,— of  such 
diversion  and  open  road  entertainment,  I  say, 
most  of  us  know  very  little. 
I  remember  the  pleasure  I  had  in  the  path  that 
connects  Stratford -on -Avon  with  Shottery, 
Shakespeare's  path  when  he  went  courting  Anne 
Hathaway.  By  the  king's  highway  the  distance 
is  some  further,  so  there  is  a  well-worn  path  along 
the  hedgerows  and  through  the  meadows  and 
turnip-patches.  The  traveller  in  it  has  the  privi- 
lege of  crossing  the  railroad  track,  an  unusual 
privilege  in  England,  and  one  denied  to  the  lord 
in  his  carriage,  who  must  either  go  over  or  under 
it.  (It  is  a  privilege,  is  it  not,  to  be  allowed  the 
forbidden,  even  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  being  run 
over  by  the  engine  ?)  In  strolling  over  the  South 
Downs,  too,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  where 
the  hill  was  steepest  some  benefactor  of  the  order 
of  walkers  had  made  notches  in  the  sward,  so 
that  the  foot  could  bite  the  better  and  firmer  ;  the 
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path  became  a  kind  of  stairway,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  the  ploughman  respected. 
When  you  see  an  English  country  church  with- 
drawn, secluded,  out  of  the  reach  of  wheels, 
standing  amid  grassy  graves  and  surrounded  by 
noble  trees,  approached  by  paths  and  shaded  lanes, 
you  appreciate  more  than  ever  this  beautiful  habit 
of  the  people.  Only  a  race  that  knows  how  to 
use  its  feet,  and  holds  foot-paths  sacred,  could 
put  such  a  charm  of  privacy  and  humility  into 
such  a  structure.  I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to 
go  to  church  myself  if  I  saw  all  my  neighbours 
starting  off  across  the  fields  or  along  paths  that 
led  to  such  charmed  spots,  and  was  sure  I  would 
not  be  jostled  or  run  over  by  the  rival  chariots  of 
the  worshippers  at  the  temple  doors.  .  .  . 
Then  the  walker  has  the  privilege  of  the  fields, 
the  woods,  the  hills,  the  by-ways.  The  apples 
by  the  roadside  are  for  him,  and  the  berries,  and 
the  spring  of  water,  and  the  friendly  shelter  ;  and 
if  the  weather  is  cold,  he  eats  the  frost  grapes  and 
the  persimmons,  or  even  the  white  meated  turnip, 
snatched  from  the  field  he  passed  through,  with 
incredible  relish.  Afoot  and  in  the  open  road,  one 
has  a  fair  start  in  life  at  last.  There  is  no  hind- 
rance now.  Let  him  put  his  best  foot  forward. 
He  is  on  the  broadest  human  plane.  This  is  on  the 
level  of  all  the  great  laws  and  heroic  deeds.  From 
this  platform  he  is  eligible  to  any  good  fortune. 
He  was  sighing  for  the  golden  age  ;  let  him  walk 
to  it.  Every  step  brings  him  nearer.  The  youth 
of  the  world  is  but  a  few  days'  journey  distant. 
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Indeed,  I  know  persons  who  think  they  have 
walked  back  to  that  fresh  aforetime  of  a  single 
bright  Sunday  in  autumn  or  early  spring.  Before 
noon  they  felt  its  airs  upon  their  cheeks,  and  by 
nightfall,  on  the  banks  of  some  quiet  stream,  or 
along  some  path  in  the  wood,  or  on  some  hill-top, 
aver  they  have  heard  the  voices  and  felt  the  wonder 
and  the  mystery  that  so  enchanted  the  early  races 
of  men.  I  think  if  I  could  walk  through  a  country 
I  should  not  only  see  many  things  and  have 
adventures  that  I  should  otherwise  miss,  but  that  I 
should  come  into  relations  with  that  country  at  first 
hand,  and  with  the  men  and  women  in  it,  in  a  way 
that  would  afford  the  deepest  satisfaction.  Hence 
I  envy  the  good  fortune  of  all  walkers,  and  feel  like 
joining  myself  to  every  tramp  that  comes  along. 
It  is  another  proof  of  how  walking  brings  out  the 
true  character  of  a  man.  The  devil  never  yet 
asked  his  victims  to  take  a  walk  with  him.  You 
will  not  be  long  in  finding  your  companion  out. 
All  disguises  will  fall  away  from  him.  As  his 
pores  open,  his  character  is  laid  bare.  His  deepest 
and  most  private  self  will  come  to  the  top.  It 
matters  little  whom  you  ride  with,  so  he  be  not  a 
pickpocket ;  for  both  of  you  will,  very  likely, 
settle  down  closer  and  firmer  in  your  reserve, 
shaken  down  like  a  measure  of  corn  by  the  jolting 
as  the  journey  proceeds.  But  walking  is  a  more 
vital  copartnership ;  the  relation  is  a  closer  and 
more  sympathetic  one,  and  you  do  not  feel  like 
walking  ten  paces  with  a  stranger  without 
speaking  to  him. 
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I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  the  importance  or 
the  charms  of  pedestrianism,  or  our  need  as  a 
people  to  cultivate  the  art.  I  think  it  would  tend 
to  soften  the  national  manners,  to  teach  us  the 
meaning  of  leisure,  to  acquaint  us  with  the  charms 
of  the  open  air,  to  strengthen  and  foster  the  tie 
between  the  race  and  the  land.  No  one  else 
looks  out  upon  the  world  so  kindly  and  charitably 
as  the  pedestrian  ;  no  one  else  gives  and  takes  so 
much  from  the  country  he  passes  through.  Next 
to  the  labourer  in  the  fields,  the  walker  holds 
the  closest  relation  to  the  soil ;  and  he  holds  a 
closer  and  more  vital  relation  to  Nature  because 
he  is  freer  and  his  mind  more  at  leisure.  The 
roads  and  paths  you  have  walked  along  in  sum- 
mer and  winter  weather,  the  fields  and  hills  which 
you  have  looked  upon  in  lightness  and  gladness 
of  heart,  where  fresh  thoughts  have  come  into 
your  mind,  or  some  noble  prospect  has  opened 
before  you,  and  especially  the  quiet  ways  where 
you  have  walked  in  sweet  converse  with  your 
friend,  pausing  under  the  trees,  drinking  at  the 
spring— henceforth  they  are  not  the  same  ;  a  new 
charm  is  added ;  those  thoughts  spring  there 
perennial,  your  friend  walks  there  for  ever.  .  .  . 
Thoreau  said  he  was  a  good  horse,  but  a  poor 
roadster.  I  chant  the  virtues  of  the  roadster  as 
well.  I  sing  of  the  sweetness  of  gravel,  good 
sharp  quartz-grit.  It  is  the  proper  condiment  for 
the  sterner  seasons,  and  many  a  human  gizzard 
would  be  cured  of  half  its  ills  by  a  suitable  daily 
allowance  of  it.  I  think  Thoreau  himself  would 
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have  profited  immensely  by  it.  His  diet  was  too 
exclusively  vegetable.  A  man  cannot  live  on 
grass  alone.  If  one  has  been  a  lotus-eater  all 
summer,  he  must  turn  gravel-eater  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  Those  who  have  tried  it  know  that 
gravel  possesses  an  equal  though  an  opposite 
charm.  It  spurs  to  action.  The  foot  tastes  it 
and  henceforth  rests  not.  The  joy  of  moving  and 
surmounting,  of  attrition  and  progression,  the 
thirst  for  space,  for  miles  and  leagues  of  distance, 
for  sights  and  prospects,  to  cross  mountains  and 
thread  rivers,  and  defy  frost,  heat,  snow,  danger, 
difficulties,  seizes  it ;  and  from  that  day  forth  its 
possessor  is  enrolled  in  the  noble  army  of  walkers. 
'Hkg    IBkf    John  Burroughs,  "Winter  Sunshine." 

WHEN    SPRING    COMES 

IN  a  great  measure  we  may,  and  shall,  eradicate 
this  haunting  flavour  of  the  country.  The  last 
elm  is  dead  in  Elm  Row  ;  and  the  villas  and  the 
workmen's  quarters  spread  apace  on  all  the  borders 
of  the  city.  We  can  cut  down  the  trees  ;  we  can 
bury  the  grass  under  dead  paving-stones ;  we 
can  drive  brisk  streets  through  all  our  sleepy 
quarters  ;  and  we  may  forget  the  stories  and  the 
playgrounds  of  our  boyhood.  But  we  have  some 
possessions  that  not  even  the  infuriate  zeal  of 
builders  can  utterly  abolish  and  destroy.  Noth- 
ing can  abolish  the  hills,  unless  it  be  a  cataclysm 
of  nature  which  shall  subvert  Edinburgh  Castle 
itself  and  lay  all  her  florid  structures  in  the 
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dust.  And  as  long  as  we  have  the  hills  and  the 
Firth,  we  have  a  famous  heritage  to  leave  our 
children.  Our  windows,  at  no  expense  to  us,  are 
most  artfully  stained  to  represent  a  landscape. 
And  when  the  Spring  comes  round,  and  the  haw- 
thorns begin  to  flower,  and  the  meadows  to  smell 
of  young  grass,  even  in  the  thickest  of  our  streets, 
the  country  hilltops  find  out  a  young  man's  eyes, 
and  set  his  heart  beating  for  travel  and  pure  air. 
''^  "^i^  Iflir  "^Ar  "^Hr  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  "Picturesque  Notes  on  Edinburgh." 

IN    EARLY    SPRING 

I  HEARD  a  thousand  blended  notes. 
While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran  ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  green  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths  ; 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played, 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure : — 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made. 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 
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The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan, 
To  catch  the  breezy  air  ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man  ? 

William  Wordsworth. 


HOME-THOUGHTS,    FROM    ABROAD 
I 
OH,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England— now ! 

II 
And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows ! 
Hark,  where   my  blossomed   pear-tree  in   the 

hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and   dewdrops— at   the  bent  spray's 

edge— 
That's  the  wise  thrush;    he  sings  each  song 

twice  over, 
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Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  I 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
—  Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  1 
Robert  Browning. 

SPRING 
WHAT  did  Spring-time  whisper  ? 

O  ye  rivulets, 
Waking  from  your  trance  so  sad, 
Pleased  to  welcome  fisher-lad 

With  his  little  nets. 
Speed,  for  summer's  in  the  air, 
Prattle,  for  the  breeze  is  warm, 
Chatter  by  the  otter's  lair, 
Bubble  past  the  ivied  farm  ; 
Wake  the  primrose  on  the  banks, 
Bid  the  violet  ope  her  eyes. 
Hurry  in  a  flood  of  thanks 
Underneath  serener  skies  I 
What  a  revel's  coming  soon — 
Fairies  trooping  o'er  the  leas, 
Making  magic  by  the  moon. 
Crowned  with  wood-anemones ! 
What  a  haunted  heart  the  thrush 
Nurses  in  the  blackthorn  bush, 
Full  of  splendid  songs  to  sing. 
Cheery  welcomes  of  the  Spring — 

Spring  has  come  I 
Norman  Gale,  "A  Country  Muse." 
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SPRING  IS  COMPLETE 
SPRING  is  complete.  The  winds  have  done 
their  work.  The  shaken  air,  well  tempered  and 
equalised,  has  subsided;  the  genial  rains,  how- 
ever thickly  they  may  come,  do  not  saturate  the 
ground  beyond  the  power  of  the  sun  to  dry  it  up 
again.  There  are  clear  crystal  mornings  ;  noons 
of  blue  sky  and  white  cloud ;  nights,  in  which 
the  growing  moon  seems  to  lie  looking  at 
the  stars,  like  a  young  shepherdess  at  her  flock. 
A  few  days  ago  she  lay  gazing  in  this  manner 
at  the  solitary  evening  star,  like  Diana,  on  the 
slope  of  a  valley,  looking  up  at  Endymion.  His 
young  eyes  seemed  to  sparkle  out  upon  the 
world ;  while  she,  bending  inwards,  her  hands 
behind  her  head,  watched  him  with  an  enamoured 
dumbness. 

But  this  is  the  quiet  of  Spring.  Its  voices  and 
swift  movements  have  come  back  also.  The 
swallow  shoots  by  us,  like  an  embodied  ardour  of 
the  season.  The  glowing  bee  has  his  will  of  the 
honied  flowers,  grappling  with  them  as  they 
tremble.  We  have  not  yet  heard  the  nightingale 
or  the  cuckoo ;  but  we  can  hear  them  with  our 
imagination,  and  enjoy  them  through  the  content 
of  those  who  have. 

Then  the  young  green.  This  is  the  most  apt 
and  perfect  mark  of  the  season— the  true  issuing 
forth  of  the  Spring.  The  trees  and  bushes  are 
putting  forth  their  crisp  fans ;  the  lilac  is  loaded 
with  bud ;  the  meadows  are  thick  with  the  bright 
young  grass,  running  into  sweeps  of  white  and 
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gold  with  the  daisies  and  butter-cups.  The 
orchards  announce  their  riches,  in  a  shower  of 
silver  blossoms.  The  earth  in  fertile  woods  is 
spread  with  yellow  and  blue  carpets  of  primroses, 
violets,  and  hyacinths,  over  which  the  birch-trees, 
like  stooping  nymphs,  hang  with  their  thickening 
hair.  Lilies-of-the-valley,  stocks,  columbines, 
lady-smocks,  and  the  intensely  red  piony  which 
seems  to  anticipate  the  full  glow  of  summer-time, 
all  come  out  to  wait  upon  the  season,  like  fairies 
from  their  subterraneous  palaces.  lAr  Leigh  Hunt. 

CORINNA'S    GOING    A    MAYING 

GET  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  Blooming  Morne 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorne. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  faire 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  aire  : 
Get  up,  sweet  Slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  Dew-bespangling  Her  be  and  Tree. 

Each  Flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the 
East, 

Above  an  houre  since  ;  yet  you  not  drest, 
Nay  !  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ? 
When  all  the  Birds  have  Mattens  seyd, 
And  sung  their  thankfull  Hymnes :  'tis  sin, 
Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in, 

Whenas  a  thousand  Virgins  on  this  day. 

Spring,  sooner  than  the  Lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise ;  and  put  on  your  Foliage,  and  be  seene 
To  come  forth,  like  the  Spring-time,  fresh  and 
greene ; 
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And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  care 
For  Jewels  for  your  Gowne,  or  Haire  : 
Feare  not ;  the  leaves  will  strew 
Gemms  in  abundance  upon  you  : 

Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  Day  has  kept, 

Against  you  come,  some  Orient  Pearls  unwept : 
Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  Dew-locks  of  the  night : 
And  Titan  on  the  Eastern  hill 
Retires  himselfe,  or  else  stands  still 

Till  you  come  forth.     Wash,  dresse,  be  briefe  in 
praying  ; 

Few  Beads  are  best,  when  once  we  goe  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and  comming,  marke 
How  each  field  turns  a  street;  each  street  a 
Parke 
Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees :  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  House  a  Bough, 
Or  Branch  :  Each  Porch,  each  doore,  ere  this, 
An  Arke,  a  Tabernacle  is 
Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  interwove ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  ? 
Come,  we'll  abroad  ;  and  let's  obay 
The  Proclamation  made  for  May  : 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  stajring  : 
But  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  goe  a  Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  Boy,  or  Girle,  this  day, 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
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A  deale  of  Youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  White-thorn  laden  home. 
Some  have  dispatcht  their  Cakes  and  Creame, 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame  : 

And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted 
Troth, 

And  chose   their  Priest,  ere  we  can   cast   off 
sloth : 
Many  a  green-gown  has  been  given  ; 
Many  a  kisse,  both  odde  and  even  : 
Many  a  glance  too  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  Love's  Firmament : 

Many  a  jest  told  of  the  Keyes  betraying 

This  night,  and  Locks  pickt,  yet  w'are  not  a 
Maying. 

Come,  let  us  goe,  while  we  are  in  our  prime ; 
And  take  the  harmless  follie  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short ;  and  our  dayes  run 

As  fast  away  as  do's  the  Sunne  : 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  raine 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  againe  : 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade  ; 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endlesse  night. 
Then  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decajring  ; 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  goe  a  Maying. 

Robert  Herrick. 
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SUMMER 
WHAT  was  Summer  chanting  ? 

O  ye  brooks  and  birds, 
Flash  and  pipe  in  happiness, 
Stirring-  hearts  that  cares  oppress 

Into  shining  words ! 
Here's  a  maze  of  butterflies 
Dancing  over  golden  gorse, 
Here's  a  host  of  grassy  spies 
Sunshine  has  set  free,  of  course ! 
Wonder  at  the  wind  that  blows 
Odours  from  the  forest  sweet ; 
Marvel  at  the  honeyed  rose 
Heaping  petals  at  her  feet ; 
Hark  at  wood-nymphs  rustling  through 
Brakes  and  thickets  tender-knee'd  1 
Hark  !  some  shepherd  pipe  there  blew  I 
Was  it  Pan  upon  a  reed  ? 
Oh,  the  pinks  and  garden-spice, 
Nature's  ev'ry  fair  device. 
Mingled  in  a  scented  hoard 
Expected,  longed-for,  and  adored— 

Summer's  come ! 

Norman  Gale,   "  A  Country  Muse." 

THE    MAZE    OF    BEAUTY 

NO  day,  no  hour  of  summer,  no  step  but  brings 
new  mazes — there  is  no  word  to  express  design 
without  plan,  and  these  designs  of  flower  and  leaf 
and  colours  of  the  sun  cannot  be  reduced  to  set 
order.  The  eye  is  for  ever  drawn  onward  and 
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finds  no  end.  To  see  these  always  so  sharply,  wet 
and  fresh,  is  almost  too  much  sometimes  for  the 
wearied  yet  insatiate  eye.  I  am  obliged  to  turn 
away— to  shut  my  eyes  and  say  I  mill  not  see,  I 
will  not  observe  ;  I  will  concentrate  my  mind  on 
my  own  little  path  of  life,  and  steadily  gaze 
downwards.  In  vain.  Who  can  do  so?  who 
can  care  alone  for  his  or  her  petty  trifles  of 
existence,  that  has  once  entered  amongst  the 
wild  flowers?  How  shall  I  shut  out  the  sun? 
Shall  I  deny  the  constellations  of  the  night? 
They  are  there  ;  the  Mystery  is  for  ever  about  us 
—the  question,  the  hope,  the  aspiration  cannot  be 
put  out.  So  that  it  is  almost  pain  not  to  be  able 
to  cease  observing  and  tracing  the  untraceable 
maze  of  beauty.  Itkg  "^^  If^  ''^tW 
lAr       iSkf     Richard  Jefferies,  *♦  Wild  Flowers." 


SUMMER    RESTS 

THE  summer  rested  before  it  went  on  to  autumn. 
Already  the  tips  of  the  reeds  were  brown,  the 
leaves  of  the  birch  were  specked,  and  some  of  the 
willows  dropped  yellow  ovals  on  the  water  ;  the 
acorns  were  bulging  in  their  cups,  the  haws 
showed  among  the  hawthorn  as  their  g^een 
turned  red ;  there  was  a  gloss  on  the  blue  sloes 
among  the  *' wait-a-bit"  blackthorns,  red  threads 
appeared  in  the  moss  of  the  canker-roses  on  the 
briars.  A  sense  of  rest,  the  rest  not  of  weariness, 
but  of  full  growth,  was  in  the  atmosphere  ;  tree, 
plant,  and  grassy  tilings  had  reached  their  fulness 
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and  strengfth.  The  summer  shadow  lingered  on 
the  dial,  the  sun  slowed  his  pace,  pausing  on  his 
way,  in  the  rich  light  the  fruits  filled.  The  earth 
had  listened  to  the  chorus  of  the  birds,  and,  as 
they  ceased,  gave  them  their  meed  of  berry,  seed, 
and  grain.  There  was  no  labour  for  them ;  their 
granaries  were  full.  Ethereal  gold  floated  about 
the  hills,  filling  their  hollows  to  the  brim  with 
haze.  Like  a  grape  the  air  was  ripe  and  luscious, 
and  to  breathe  it  was  a  drowsy  joy.  For  Circe 
had  smoothed  her  garments  and  slumbered,  and 
the  very  sun  moved  slow.  Itkf  Ifllr  IJIr 
Richard  Jefferies,  "  Bevis  :  the  Story  of  a  Boy." 

AUTU  M  N 
WHA  T  did  Autumn  murmur  ? 

O  ye  sheaves  of  gold. 
Gathered  in  the  sun-burnt  field. 
Where  the  sowing-labours  yield 

Treasures  manifold. 
Here's  a  jug  of  rare  old  ale 
Beading  still  the  reaper's  beard 
While  he  whistles  down  the  vale 
As  the  humming  farm  is  neared  I 
What  a  saucy  knot  of  maids 
Eggs  him  on  to  kiss  his  prize  ! 
What  a  pack  of  bouncing  jades 
Binds  a  kerchief  o'er  his  eyes- 
Twirls  him  thrice,  and  bids  him  search 
Whom  he  may  the  while  they  pinch. 
Prick,  and  leave  him  in  the  lurch, 
Each  one  shrilling  like  a  finch  1 
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Ah  !  the  starlight  country  dance, 
Not  without  its  rough  romance- 
Not  without  the  fiddle's  beat 
Speeding  Cicely's  flashing  feet- 
Autumn's  come  I 
Norman  Gale,  "A  Country  Muse." 

AUTUMN 
(A  Dirge) 

THE  warm  sun   is  failing,  the  bleak  wind  is 

wailing, 
The  bare  boughs  are  sighing,  the  pale  flowers 
are  dying. 

And  the  year 
On  the  earth  her  deathbed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves 
dead, 

Is  lying. 
Come,  months,  come  away, 
From  November  to  May, 
In  your  saddest  array  ; 
Follow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  cold  year. 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepulchre. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling,  the  nipt  worm  is  crawling, 
The  rivers  are  swelling,  the  thunder  is  knelling 

For  the  year ; 
The  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  lizards 
each  gone 

To  his  dwelling ; 

Come,  months,  come  away  ; 
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Put  on  white,  black,  and  grey, 
Let  your  light  sisters  play — 
Ye,  follow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  cold  year, 
And  make  her  grave  green  with  tear  on  tear. 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

A    SPRING    THOUGHT     IN     AUTUMN 

WILL  man  also  know  the  long  peace  of  the 
autumn  after  the  agitation  of  his  ruder  years  ?  as 
the  fire,  so  swift  to  burn  out,  lingers  flickering 
among  the  ashes. 

Leaves  fell  in  crowds  long  before  the  equinox, 
and  yet  the  forest  preserves  much  of  its  greenery 
and  an  undiminished  loveliness.  Forty  days  since 
seemed  truly  the  end  of  all  at  a  premature  hour  ; 
now  everything  persists  beyond  its  allotted  period, 
obtaining  on  the  brink  of  destruction  a  further 
lease  of  existence,  which  pauses  on  the  verge  of 
ruin,  full  of  grace  or  security,  and,  decaying  by 
imperceptible  stages,  seems  to  cling  at  once  to 
the  rest  of  the  death  which  approaches  and  to  the 
charm  of  the  life  which  is  lost.  .  .  .  Autumn  is 
delicious,  because  spring  may  return  for  us  again. 
While  spring  is  a  more  beautiful  spectacle  of 
Nature,  man  has  so  ordered  himself  that  autumn 
is  sweeter  in  his  eyes.  New-born  verdure, 
singing-bird  and  bursting  blossom,  fire  which  is 
rekindled  for  the  affirmation  of  life,  protecting 
shadows  of  leafy  bowers,  lush  weeds,  wild  fruits, 
favouring  nights  which  make  independence  pos- 
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sible !  Season  of  delight !  I  fear  you  too  much 
in  my  feverish  unrest.  I  find  more  repose  towards 
the  evening  of  the  year;  the  season  when  all 
seems  ending  is  the  one  alone  in  which  I  sleep  at 
peace  in  the  land  of  the  human.  lA^  r^ 

Ity  ltli0  De  Senancour,  "Obermann." 


THE     LAST    OF    THE    LEAVES 

RED  o'er  the  forest  peers  the  setting  sun, 
The  line  of  yellow  light  dies  fast  away 

That  crown' d  the  eastern  copse  :  and  chill  and  dun 
Falls  on  the  moor  the  brief  November  day. 

Now  the  tir'd  hunter  winds  a  parting  note, 
And  Echo  bids  good-night  from  every  glade ; 

Yet  wait  awhile,  and  see  the  calm  leaves  float 
Each  to  his  rest  beneath  their  parent  shade. 

How  like  decaying  life  they  seem  to  glide ! 

And  yet  no  second  spring  have  they  in  store, 
But  where  they  fall,  forgotten  to  abide 

Is  all  their  portion,  and  they  ask  no  more. 

John  Keble. 

A    GARDEN    GHOST 

A  SPIRIT  haunts  the  year's  last  hours 
Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing  bowers  : 

To  himself  he  talks  ; 
For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly. 
At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh 

In  the  walks ; 
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Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering"  flowers  : 
Heavily  hang's  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  close, 

As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 

An  hour  before  death  ; 
My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves. 
And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  year's  last  rose. 
Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

WINTER 

WHA  T  did  Winter  mutter  ? 

O  ye  frozen  ponds. 
Ring,  as  on  the  flying  skate 
Rapid  couples,  maid  and  mate, 

Skim  in  cosy  bonds  1 
Bless  me,  what  a  scarlet  nose 
Comes  with  Robin  home  from  school 
How  his  pilot  jacket  shows 
Ghosts  of  snowballs  on  the  wool ! 
Here  are  drifts  beside  the  door, 
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Flakes  that  melt  on  Laura's  face, 
Shameless  hurricanes  that  roar 
Anger  into  ev'ry  place  1 
Here's  a  splendid  pavement-slide, 
Made  by  pourings  from  the  jugs  ; 
Even  babies  take  a  pride, 
Helping  with  their  china  mugs  1 
Now's  the  hour  when  chestnuts  roast, 
Now  for  father's  promised  ghost  I 
Children,  Winter's  come  anew — 
Love  him,  for  he  worships  you  1 
Winter's  come  1 

Norman  Gale,  **  A  Country  Muse." 


WINTER    IN    THE    NORTH 

A  NORTHERN  climate  teaches  men  to  love 
the  hearth  and  the  sentiment  of  the  family.  .  .  . 
To  none  but  those  who  have  themselves  suffered 
the  thing  in  the  body,  can  the  gloom  and 
depression  of  our  Edinburgh  winter  be  brought 
home.  For  some  constitutions  there  is  some- 
thing almost  physically  disgusting  in  the  bleak 
ugliness  of  easterly  weather  ;  the  wind  wearies, 
the  sickly  sky  depresses  them ;  and  they  turn 
back  from  their  walk  to  avoid  the  aspect  of  the 
unrefulgent  sun  going  down  among  perturbed 
and  pallid  mists.  The  days  are  so  short  that  a 
man  does  much  of  his  business,  and  certainly  all 
his  pleasure,  by  the  haggard  glare  of  gas  lamps. 
The  roads  are  as  heavy  as  a  fallow.  People  go 
by,  so  drenched  and  draggle-tailed  that  I  have 
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often  wondered  how  they  found  the  heart  to  un- 
dress. And  meantime  the  wind  whistles  through 
the  town  as  if  it  were  an  open  meadow ;  and  if  you 
lie  awake  all  nig-ht,  you  hear  it  shrieking  and 
raving  overhead  with  a  noise  of  shipwrecks  and 
of  falling  houses.  In  a  word,  life  is  so  unsightly 
that  there  are  times  when  the  heart  turns  sick  in 
a  man's  inside  ;  and  the  look  of  a  tavern,  or  the 
thought  of  the  warm,  fire-lit  study,  is  like  the 
touch  of  land  to  one  who  has  been  long  struggling 
with  the  seas.  lekt         Ifilr         Robert  Louis 

Stevenson,  •'  Picturesque  Notes  on  Edinburgh." 

AN     EPILOGUE 

PUT  by  the  wheel,  the  summer's  done, 
The  world  is  white  that  once  was  green, 

Our  fellow-traveller  the  sun 
Scarce  once  in  a  whole  week  is  seen. 

The  snow  is  falling  on  the  lawn. 
Soft  blankets  muffle  every  tree. 

And  nine  o'clock  is  called  the  dawn. 
And  lamps  come  in  at  half-past  three. 

Only  the  harder  sorts  of  birds. 
That  eat  and  eat  but  never  sing. 

Swoop  hurriedly  with  greedy  words 
To  snatch  a  morsel  on  the  wing  ; 

And  you  may  trudge  a  hundred  miles 
Nor  meet  a  single  wandering  bee. 

Great  summer  with  your  thousand  smiles. 
Have  you  then  smiled  your  last  on  me  ? 
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Have  you  no  hidden  scented  lane 
Where  I  may  find  my  love  a  rose  ? 

Or  must  she  wait  till  spring  again 
The  horn  of  resurrection  blows  ? 


Yea  I  Rose  and  Nightingale  have  fled 
Together  from  the  winter's  breath, 

The  old  warm  summer  things  are  dead, 
And  nothing  is  alive  but  death  ; 

Nothing  alive  this  winter's  day 
But  only  death  where'er  one  turns,  — 

Ah  !  no,  beneath  the  frozen  clay 
A  fire  of  flowers  already  burns. 

Soon  shall  be  pierced  this  icy  mail 
With  prick  of  many  a  flowery  spear. 

And,  flushed  with  sun  and  blind  with  hail. 
The  buried  summer  reappear. 

Ah  I  then  again  the  ways  shall  be 
Green  carpets  for  the  traveller  laid, 

And  I  in  merry  company 
Eat  bread  and  honey  in  the  shade. 

Ah  !  then  again  to  roam  and  roam, 

Unfettered,  fearless,  free,  and  far,— 
With,  best  of  all,  the  coming  home 
At  evening  with  the  bedtime  star. 

Richard  le  Gallienne, 
"Travels  in  England.' 
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THE     CRISP    WINTER    AIR 

IF  the  October  days  were  a  cordial  like  the  sub- 
acids of  fruit,  these  are  a  tonic  like  the  wine  of 
iron.  Drink  deep  or  be  careful  how  you  taste 
this  December  vintage.  The  first  sip  may  chill, 
but  a  full  draught  warms  and  invigorates.  No 
loitering  by  the  brooks  or  in  the  woods  now,  but 
spirited,  rugged  walking  along  the  public  high- 
way. The  sunbeams  are  welcome  now.  They 
seem  like  pure  electricity— like  friendly  and 
recuperating  lightning.  Are  we  led  to  think 
electricity  abounds  only  in  summer,  when  we  see 
in  the  storm-clouds,  as  it  were,  the  veins  and  ore- 
beds  of  it  ?  I  imagine  it  is  equally  abundant  in 
winter,  and  more  equable  and  better  tempered. 
Who  ever  breasted  a  snow-storm  without  being 
excited  and  exhilarated,  as  if  this  meteor  had 
come  charged  with  latent  aurorae  of  the  North, 
as  doubtless  it  has  ?  It  is  like  being  pelted  with 
sparks  from  a  battery.  Behold  the  frost-work 
on  the  pane — the  wild,  fantastic  limnings  and 
etchings  ;  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  this  subtle 
agent  has  been  here  ?  Where  is  it  not  ?  It  is  the 
life  of  the  crystal,  the  architect  of  the  flake,  the 
fire  of  the  frost,  the  soul  of  the  sunbeam.  This 
crisp  winter  air  is  full  of  it.  itia  Iftr  Iftr 
H^    !•#    John  Burroughs,  "Winter  Sunshine." 
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"A  tavern  is  the  rendezvous,  the  exchange,  the  staple  of  good 
fellows.  I  have  heard  my  great  grandfather  tell,  how  his 
great  grandfather  should  say,  that  it  was  an  old  proverb  when 
his  great  grandfather  was  a  child,  that  'it  was  a  good  wind 
that  blew  a  man  to  the  wine.'  "  Bother  Bombie. 


"  'Mine  ease  in  mine  inn.'    Do  you  object  to  talk  about  inns? 
It  always  seems  to  me  to  be  very  good  talk. "  Thackeray. 


"I'll  now  lead  you  to  an  honest  alehouse,  where  we  shall  find 
a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the  windows,  and  twenty  ballads 
stuck  upon  the  walls."  Isaak  Walton. 


"An  inn  restores  us  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  quits  scores 
with  society  I  I  have  certainly  spent  some  enviable  hours  at 
inns. "  William  Hazlitt. 


"  Come,  hostess,  where  are  you  ?  Is  supper  ready  ?  Come,  first 
give  us  drink ;  and  be  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I  believe  we  are 
all  very  hungry."  Isaak  Walton. 
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WALKING    TOURS 

T  must  not  be  imagined  that  a 
walking  tour,  as  some  would 
have  us  fancy,  is  merely  a 
better  or  worse  way  of  seeing 
the  country.  There  are  many 
ways  of  seeing  landscape  quite 
as  good  ;  and  none  more  vivid, 
in  spite  of  canting  dilettantes,  than  from  a  railway 
train.  But  landscape  on  a  walking  tour  is  quite 
accessory.  He  who  is  indeed  of  the  brotherhood 
does  not  voyage  in  quest  of  the  picturesque,  but  of 
certain  jolly  humours — of  the  hope  and  spirit  with 
which  the  march  begins  at  morning,  and  the  peace 
and  spiritual  repletion  of  the  evening's  rest.  He 
cannot  tell  whether  he  puts  his  knapsack  on,  or 
takes  it  off,  with  more  delight.  The  excitement  of 
the  departure  puts  him  in  key  for  that  of  the  arrival. 
Whatever  he  does  is  not  only  a  reward  in  itself, 
but  will  be  further  rewarded  in  the  sequel ;  and  so 
pleasure  leads  on  to  pleasure  in  an  endless  chain. 
It  is  this  that  so  few  can  understand ;  they  will 
either  be  always  lounging  or  always  at  five  miles 
an  hour  ;  they  do  not  play  off  the  one  against  the 
other,  prepare  all  day  for  the  evening,  and  all 
evening  for  the  next  day.  And,  above  all,  it  is 
here  that  your  over- walker  fails  of  comprehension. 
His  heart  rises  against  those  who  drink  their 
cura^oa  in  liqueur  glasses,  when  he  himself  can 
swill  it  in  a  brown  John.  He  will  not  believe 
that  the  flavour  is  more  delicate  in  the  smaller 
dose.  He  will  not  believe  that  to  walk  this  iin- 
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conscionable  distance  is  merely  to  stupefy  and 
brutalise  himself,  and  come  to  his  inn,  at  night, 
with  a  sort  of  frost  on  his  five  wits,  and  a  starless 
night  of  darkness  in  his  spirit.  Not  for  him  the 
mild  luminous  evening  of  the  temperate  walker  1 
He  has  nothing  left  of  man  but  a  physical  need 
for  bedtime  and  a  double  nightcap  ;  and  even  his 
pipe,  if  he  be  a  smoker,  will  be  savourless  and 
disenchanted.  It  is  the  fate  of  such  an  one  to 
take  twice  as  much  trouble  as  is  needed  to  obtain 
happiness,  and  miss  the  happiness  in  the  end  ;  he 
is  the  man  of  the  proverb,  in  short,  who  goes 
further  and  fares  worse. 

Now,  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  a  walking  tour 
should  be  gone  upon  alone.  If  you  go  in  a 
company,  or  even  in  pairs,  it  is  no  longer  a 
walking  in  anything  but  name ;  it  is  something 
else  and  more  in  the  nature  of  a  picnic.  A 
walking  tour  should  be  gone  upon  alone,  because 
freedom  is  of  the  essence  ;  because  you  should  be 
able  to  stop  and  go  on,  and  follow  this  way  or 
that,  as  the  freak  takes  you  ;  and  because  you 
must  have  your  own  pace,  and  neither  trot  along- 
side a  champion  walker,  nor  mince  in  time  with  a 
girl.  And  then  you  must  be  open  to  all  im- 
pressions and  let  your  thoughts  take  colour  from 
what  you  see.  You  should  be  as  a  pipe  for  any 
wind  to  play  upon.  .  .  .  Nor  must  I  forget  to  say 
a  word  on  bivouacs.  You  come  to  a  milestone  on 
a  hill,  or  some  place  where  deep  ways  meet  under 
trees  ;  and  off  goes  the  knapsack,  and  down  you 
sit  to  smoke  a  pipe  in  the  shade.  You  sink  into 
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yourself,  and  the  birds  come  round  and  look  at 
you ;  and  your  smoke  dissipates  upon  the  after- 
noon under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  ;  and  the  sun 
lies  warm  upon  your  feet,  and  the  cool  air  visits 
your  neck,  and  turns  aside  your  open  shirt.  If 
you  are  not  happy,  you  must  have  an  evil  con- 
science. You  may  dally  as  long  as  you  like  by 
the  roadside.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  millennium 
were  arrived,  when  we  shall  throw  our  clocks  and 
watches  over  the  housetops,  and  remember  time 
and  seasons  no  more.  Not  to  keep  hours  for  a 
lifetime  is,  I  was  going  to  say,  to  live  for  ever. 
You  have  no  idea,  unless  you  have  tried  it,  how 
endlessly  long  is  a  summer's  day,  that  you  measure 
out  only  by  hunger,  and  bring  to  an  end  only 
when  you  are  drowsy.  IM0  IN^  ity 

H^        ltk0        H^         Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


A    GOSSIP    ON    INNS 

THERE  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
talk  on  a  journey,  and  that  is,  what  we  shall 
have  for  supper  when  we  get  to  our  inn  at  night. 
The  open  air  improves  this  sort  of  conversation 
or  friendly  altercation,  by  setting  a  keener  edge 
on  appetite.  Every  mile  of  the  road  heightens 
the  flavour  of  the  viands  we  expect  at  the  end  of 
it.  How  fine  it  is  to  enter  some  old  town,  walled 
and  turreted,  just  at  approach  of  nightfall,  or  to 
come  to  some  straggling  village,  with  the  lights 
streaming  through  the  surrounding  gloom ;  and 
then,  after  inquiring  for  the  best  entertainment 
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that  the  place  affords,  to  "take  one's  ease  at  one's 
inn " !  These  eventful  moments  in  our  lives' 
history  are  too  precious,  too  full  of  solid,  heart- 
felt happiness  to  be  frittered  and  dribbled  away 
in  imperfect  sympathy.  I  would  have  them  all 
to  myself,  and  drain  them  to  the  last  drop :  they 
will  do  to  talk  of  or  to  write  about  afterwards. 
What  a  delicate  speculation  it  is,  after  drinking 
whole  goblets  of  tea— 

The  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate — 

and  letting  the  fumes  ascend  into  the  brain,  to 
sit  considering  what  we  shall  have  for  supper— 
eggs  and  a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smothered  in  onions, 
or  an  excellent  veal  cutlet  I  Sancho  in  such  a 
situation  once  fixed  on  cow-heel ;  and  his  choice, 
though  he  could  not  help  it,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
paraged. Then,  in  the  intervals  of  pictured 
scenery  and  Shandean  contemplation,  to  catch 
the  preparation  and  the  stir  in  the  kitchen  (getting 
ready  for  the  gentleman  in  the  parlour).     Procul, 

0  procul  este  profani !  These  hours  are  sacred 
to  silence  and  to  musing,  to  be  treasured  up  in 
the  memory,  and  to  feed  the  source  of  smiling 
thoughts  hereafter.  I  would  not  waste  them  in 
idle  talk  ;  or  if  I  must  have  the  integrity  of  fancy 
broken  in  upon,  I  would  rather  it  were  by  a 
stranger  than  a  friend.  A  stranger  takes  his 
hue  and  character  from  the  time  and  place ; 
he  is  a  part  of  the  furniture  and  costume  of 
an  inn. 

1  associate  nothing  with  my  travelling  companion 
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but  present  objects  and  passing  events.  In  his 
ignorance  of  me  and  my  affairs,  I  in  a  manner 
forget  myself.  But  a  friend  reminds  one  of  other 
things,  rips  up  old  grievances,  and  destroys  the 
abstraction  of  the  scene.  He  comes  in  un- 
graciously between  us  and  our  imaginary 
character.  Something  is  dropped  in  the  course 
of  conversation  that  gives  a  hint  of  your  pro- 
fession and  pursuits ;  or  from  having  some  one 
with  you  that  knows  the  less  sublime  portions  of 
your  history,  it  seems  that  other  people  do.  You 
are  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  but  your 
"unhoused  free  condition  is  put  into  circumspection 
and  confine."  The  incognito  of  an  inn  is  one  of 
its  striking  privileges— "lord  of  one's  self,  un- 
cumbered  with  a  name."  Oh  I  it  is  great  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  world  and  of  public 
opinion — to  lose  our  importunate,  tormenting, 
everlasting  personal  identity  in  the  elements  of 
nature,  and  become  the  creature  of  the  moment, 
clear  of  all  ties— to  hold  to  the  universe  only  by  a 
dish  of  sweetbreads,  and  to  owe  nothing  but  the 
score  of  the  evening— and  no  longer  seeking  for 
applause  and  meeting  with  contempt,  to  be 
known  by  no  other  title  than  the  Gentleman  in 
the  parlour!  One  may  take  one's  choice  of  all 
characters  in  this  romantic  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  one's  real  pretensions,  and  become  in- 
definitely respectable  and  negatively  right  wor- 
shipful. We  baffle  prejudice  and  disappoint  con- 
jecture ;  and  from  being  so  to  others,  begin  to  be 
objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder  even  to  ourselves. 
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We  are  no  more  those  hackneyed  common-places 
that  we  appear  in  the  world  ;  an  inn  restores  us 
to  the  level  of  nature,  and  quits  scores  with 
society!  I  have  certainly  spent  some  enviable 
hours  at  inns.       le^       igkg       William  Hazlitt. 


THE    WAYSIDE    INN 

AS  ancient  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 
Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day. 
When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
With  ampler  hospitality ; 
A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 
Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 
With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall, 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floors. 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled  and  tall. 

A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 
A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams. 
Remote  among  the  wooded  hills ! 
For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds. 
Its  torch-race  scattering  smoke  and  gleeds 
But  noon  and  night,  the  panting  teams 
Stop  under  the  great  oaks,  that  throw 
Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below. 
On  roofs  and  doors,  and  window-sills. 
Across  the  road  the  barns  display 
Their  lines  of  stalls,  their  mows  of  hay, 
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Throug-h  the  wide  doors  the  breezes  blow, 
The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro, 
And,  half  effaced  by  rain  and  shine. 
The  Red  Horse  prances  on  the  sign. 

Round  this  old-fashioned,  quaint  abode 
Deep  silence  reigned,  save  when  a  gust 
Went  rushing  down  the  country  road. 
And  skeletons  of  leaves,  and  dust, 
A  moment  quickened  by  its  breath. 
Shuddered  and  danced  their  dance  of  death. 
And  through  the  ancient  oaks  o'erhead 
Mysterious  voices  moaned  and  fled. 

But  from  the  parlour  of  the  inn 
A  pleasant  murmur  smote  the  ear, 
Like  water  rushing  through  a  weir  ; 
Oft  interrupted  by  the  din 
Of  laughter  and  of  loud  applause. 
And,  in  each  intervening  pause. 
The  music  of  a  violin. 
The  fire-light,  shedding  over  all 
The  splendour  of  its  ruddy  glow, 
Filled  the  whole  parlour  large  and  low ; 
It  gleamed  on  wainscot  and  on  wall. 
It  touched  with  more  than  wonted  grace 
Fair  Princess  Mary's  pictured  face  ; 
It  bronzed  the  rafters  overhead, 
On  the  old  spinet's  ivory  keys 
It  played  inaudible  melodies. 
It  crowned  the  sombre  clock  with  flame, 
The  hands,  the  hours,  the  maker's  name, 
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And  painted  with  a  livelier  red 
The  Landlord's  coat-of-arms  again  ; 
And,  flashing-  on  the  window-pane, 
Emblazoned  with  its  light  and  shade 
The  jovial  rhymes,  that  still  remain, 
Writ  near  a  century  ago. 
By  the  great  Major  Molineaux, 
Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made. 

Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 
There  sat  a  group  of  friends  entranced 
With  the  delicious  melodies  ; 
Who  from  the  far-off  noisy  town 
Had  to  the  wayside  inn  come  down, 
To  rest  beneath  its  old  oak-trees. 
The  fire-light  on  their  faces  glanced. 
Their  shadows  on  the  wainscot  danced, 
And,  though  of  different  lands  and  speech. 
Each  had  his  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  anxious  to  be  pleased  and  please. 

Longfellow. 


A    GOOD    HONEST    ALEHOUSE 

PETER  and  Coridon  and  I  have  not  had  an  un- 
pleasant day  ;  and  yet  I  have  caught  but  five 
trouts ;  for,  indeed,  we  went  to  a  good  honest 
alehouse,  and  there  we  played  shovel-board  half 
the  day ;  all  the  time  that  it  rained  we  were 
there,  and  as  merry  as  they  that  fished,  and  I  am 
glad  we  are  now  with  a  dry  house  over  our 
heads ;  for,  hark !  how  it  rains  and  blows. 
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Come,  hostess,  give  us  more  ale,  and  our  supper 

with  what  haste  you  may  :  and  when  we  have 

supped,  let  us  have  your  song-,  Piscator  ;  and  the 

catch  that  your  scholar  promised  us ;   or  else, 

Coridon  will  be  dogged. 

Piscator.     Nay,    I  will  not  be  worse  than  my 

word ;  you  shall  not  want  my  song,  and  I  hope 

I  shall  be  perfect  in  it. 

Venator.     And    I    hope  the  like  for  my  catch, 

which  I  have  ready  too :  and  therefore  let's  go 

merrily  to  supper,  and  then  have  a  gentle  touch 

at  singing   and    drinking ;    but   the    last   with 

moderation. 

Condon.     Come,  now  for  your  song ;  for  we  have 

fed  heartily.     Come,  hostess,  lay  a  few   more 

sticks  on  the  fire.    And  now,  sing  when  you  will. 

Piscator.     Well  then,  here's  to  you,  Coridon  ;  and 

now  for  my  song. 

O  the  gallant  Fisher's  life. 

It  is  the  best  of  any  ; 
'Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife, 
And  'tis  belov'd  of  many : 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys ; 

Only  this 

Lawful  is  ; 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill. 
But  content  and  pleasure. 

In  a  morning  up  we  rise, 
Ere  Aurora's  peeping ; 
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Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes  ; 
Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping  : 

Then  we  go 

To  and  fro, 

With  our  knacks 

At  our  backs, 

To  such  streams 

As  the  Thames, 
If  we  have  the  leisure. 

When  we  please  to  walk  abroad 

For  our  recreation, 
In  the  fields  is  our  abode, 
Full  of  delectation : 

Where  in  a  brook 

With  a  hook, 

Or  a  lake, 

Fish  we  take : 

There  we  sit, 

For  a  bit. 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 

We  have  gentles  in  a  horn. 

We  have  paste  and  worms  too  ; 
We  can  watch  both  night  and  morn, 
Suffer  rain  and  storms  too  ; 
None  do  here 
Use  to  swear ; 
Oaths  do  fray 
Fish  away ; 
We  sit  still, 
And  watch  our  quill ; 
Fishers  must  not  wrangle. 
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If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 
Make  our  body  swelter, 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter  ; 

Where,  in  a  dyke, 

Perch  or  Pike, 

Roach  or  Dace, 

We  do  chase ; 

Bleak  or  Gudgeon, 

Without  grudging ; 
We  are  still  contented. 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow. 
That  defends  us  from  a  shower, 
Making  earth  a  pillow ; 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath. 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toys. 
And  to  be  lamented. 

Isaak  Walton. 


WILL  WATERPROOFS  LYRICAL  MONOLOGUE 

Made  at  the  Cock  Inn. 

O  PLUMP  head- waiter  at  The  Cock, 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
How  goes  the  time  ?    'Tis  five  o'clock. 

Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port : 
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But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that 

You  set  before  chance-comers, 
But  such  whose  father-g-rape  grew  fat 

On  Lusitanian  summers. 


No  vain  libation  to  the  Muse, 

But  may  she  still  be  kind. 
And  whisper  lovely  words,  and  use 

Her  influence  on  the  mind, 
To  make  me  write  my  random  rhymes. 

Ere  they  be  half-forgotten  ; 
Nor  add  and  alter,  many  times. 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 

I  pledge  her,  and  she  comes  and  dips 

Her  laurel  in  the  wine. 
And  lays  it  thrice  upon  my  lips. 

These  favour'd  lips  of  mine  : 
Until  the  charm  have  power  to  make 

New  lifeblood  warm  the  bosom. 
And  barren  commonplaces  break 

In  full  and  kindly  blossom. 

I  pledge  her  silent  at  the  board  ; 

Her  gradual  fingers  steal 
And  touch  upon  the  master-chord 

Of  all  I  felt  and  feel. 
Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plans, 

And  phantom  hopes  assemble  ; 
And  that  child's  heart  within  the  man's 

Begins  to  move  and  tremble. 
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Thro'  many  an  hour  of  summer  suns 

By  many  pleasant  ways, 
Against  its  fountain  upward  runs 

The  current  of  my  days  : 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kiss'd  ; 

The  gas-light  wavers  dimmer  ; 
And  softly,  thro'  a  vinous  mist,  i 

My  college  friendships  glimmer. 

I  grow  in  worth,  in  wit,  and  sense, 

Unboding  critic-pen. 
Or  that  eternal  want  of  pence, 

Which  vexes  public  men, 
Who  hold  their  hands  to  all,  and  cry 

For  that  which  all  deny  them— 
Who  sweep  the  crossings,  wet  or  dry. 

And  all  the  world  go  by  them. 

Ah  yet,  tho'  all  the  world  forsake, 

Tho'  fortune  clip  my  wings, 
I  will  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 

Half- views  of  men  and  things. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  blood  ; 

There  must  be  stormy  weather  ; 
But  for  some  true  result  of  good 

All  parties  work  together. 

Let  there  be  thistles,  there  are  grapes  ; 

If  old  things,  there  are  new  ; 
Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes, 

Yet  glimpses  of  the  true. 
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Let  raffs  be  rife  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
We  lack  not  rhymes  and  reasons, 

As  on  this  whirligig  of  Time 
We  circle  with  the  seasons. 


This  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid  ; 

With  fair  horizons  bound  : 
This  whole  wide  earth  of  light  and  shade 

Comes  out,  a  perfect  round. 
High  over  roaring  Temple-bar, 

And,  set  in  Heaven's  third  story, 
I  look  at  all  things  as  they  are, 

But  thro'  a  kind  of  glory. 


Head-waiter,  honour'd  by  the  guest 

Half-mused,  or  reeling-ripe. 
The  pint,  you  brought  me,  was  the  best 

That  ever  came  from  pipe. 
But  tho'  the  port  surpasses  praise, 

My  nerves  have  dealt  with  stiffer. 
Is  there  some  magic  in  the  place  ? 

Or  do  my  peptics  differ  ? 

For  since  I  came  to  live  and  learn. 

No  pint  of  white  or  red 
Had  ever  half  the  power  to  turn 

This  wheel  within  my  head, 
Which  bears  a  seasoned  brain  about, 

Unsubject  to  confusion, 
Tho'  soak'd  and  saturate,  out  and  out, 

Thro*  every  convolution. 
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For  I  am  of  a  numerous  house, 

With  many  kinsmen  gfay, 
Where  long  and  largely  we  carouse 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay  : 
Each  month,  a  birth-day  coming  on. 

We  drink  defying  trouble. 
Or  sometimes  two  would  meet  in  one. 

And  then  we  drank  it  double  ; 


Whether  the  vintage,  yet  unkept. 

Had  relish  fiery-new. 
Or,  elbow-deep  in  sawdust,  slept. 

As  old  as  Waterloo  ; 
Or  stow'd  (when  classic  Canning  died) 

In  musty  bins  and  chambers. 
Had  cast  upon  its  crusty  side 

The  gloom  of  ten  Decembers. 

The  Muse,  the  jolly  Muse,  it  is  ! 

She  answer'd  to  my  call. 
She  changes  with  that  mood  or  this, 

Is  all-in-all  to  all : 
She  lit  the  spark  within  my  throat. 

To  make  my  blood  run  quicker, 
Used  all  her  fiery  will,  and  smote 

Her  life  into  the  liquor. 

And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 
The  waiter's  hands,  that  reach 

To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout. 
His  proper  chop  to  each. 
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He  looks  not  like  the  common  breed 

That  with  the  napkin  dally  ; 
I  think  he  came  like  Ganymede, 

From  some  delightful  valley. 

The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modern  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg. 

And  cramm'd  a  plumper  crop  ; 
Upon  an  ampler  dunghill  trod, 

Crow'd  lustier  late  and  early, 
Sipt  wine  from  silver,  praising  God, 

And  raked  in  golden  barley. 

A  private  life  was  all  his  joy. 

Till  in  a  court  he  saw 
A  something-pottle-bodied  boy. 

That  knuckled  at  the  taw  : 
He  stoop'd  and  clutch'd  him,  fair  and  good, 

Flew  over  roof  and  casement : 
His  brothers  of  the  weather  stood 

Stock-still  for  sheer  amazement. 

But  he,  by  farmstead,  thorpe  and  spire. 

And  follow' d  with  acclaims, 
A  sign  to  many  a  staring  shire. 

Came  crowing  over  Thames. 
Right  down  by  smoky  Paul's  they  bore, 

Till,  where  the  street  grows  straiter. 
One  fix'd  for  ever  at  the  door. 

And  one  became  head-waiter. 
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But  whither  would  my  fancy  go  ? 

How  out  of  place  she  makes 
The  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

Among  the  chops  and  steaks  1 
'Tis  but  a  steward  of  the  can, 

One  shade  more  plump  than  common ; 
As  just  and  mere  a  serving-man 

As  any  born  of  woman. 

I  ranged  too  high  :  what  draws  me  down 

Into  the  common  day  ? 
Is  it  the  weight  of  that  half-crown, 

Which  I  shall  have  to  pay  ? 
For,  something  duller  than  at  first, 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit  (my  empty  glass  reversed), 

And  thrumming  on  the  table  : 

Half  fearful  that,  with  self  at  strife, 

I  take  myself  to  task  ; 
Lest  of  the  fullness  of  my  life 

I  leave  an  empty  flask  : 
For  I  had  hope,  by  something  rare, 

To  prove  myself  a  poet ; 
But,  while  I  plan  and  plan,  my  hair 

Is  gray  before  I  know  it. 

So  fares  it  since  the  years  began. 

Till  they  be  gather'd  up  ; 
The  truth,  that  flies  the  flowing  can, 

Will  haunt  the  vacant  cup  : 
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And  others'  follies  teach  us  not, 
Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches  ; 

And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  what 
Our  own  experience  preaches. 


Ah,  let  the  rusty  theme  alone  ! 

We  know  not  what  we  know. 
But  for  my  pleasant  hour,  'tis  gone, 

'Tis  gone,  and  let  it  go. 
'Tis  gone :  a  thousand  such  have  slipt 

Away  from  my  embraces, 
And  fall'n  into  the  dusty  crypt 

Of  darken'd  forms  and  faces. 

Go,  therefore,  thou  I  thy  betters  went 

Long  since,  and  came  no  more  ; 
With  peals  of  genial  clamour  sent 

From  many  a  tavern-door, 
With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hits, 

From  misty  men  of  letters  ; 
The  tavern-hours  of  mighty  wit— 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters. 

Hours,  when  the  Poet's  words  and  looks 

Had  yet  their  native  glow  : 
Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 

Had  made  him  talk  for  show  ; 
But,  all  his  vast  heart  sherris-warm'd, 

He  flash'd  his  random  speeches  ; 
Ere  days,  that  deal  in  ana,  swarm'd 

His  literary  leeches. 
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So  mix  for  ever  with  the  past, 

Like  all  good  things  on  earth  ! 
For  should  I  prize  thee,  couldst  thou  last, 

At  half  thy  real  worth  ? 
I  hold  it  good,  good  things  should  pass : 

With  time  I  will  not  quarrel : 
It  is  but  yonder  empty  glass 

That  makes  me  maudlin-moral. 


Head- waiter  of  the  chop-house  here, 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
I  too  must  part :  I  hold  thee  dear 

For  this  good  pint  of  port. 
For  this,  thou  shalt  from  all  things  suck 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter  ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  thou  move,  good  luck 

Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 

But  thou  wilt  never  move  from  hence, 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots  : 
Thy  latter  days  increased  with  peace 

Go  down  among  the  pots  : 
Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners. 
Old  boxes,  larded  with  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 

We  fret,  we  fume,  would  shift  our  skins, 

Would  quarrel  with  our  lot ; 
Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins, 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot ; 
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To  come  and  go,  and  come  again, 

Returning  like  the  pewit. 
And  watch'd  by  silent  gentlemen, 

That  trifle  with  the  cruet. 

Live  long,  ere  from  thy  topmost  head 

The  thick-set  hazel  dies  ; 
Long,  ere  the  hateful  crow  shall  tread 

The  corners  of  thine  eyes  : 
Live  long,  nor  feel  in  head  or  chest 

Our  changeful  equinoxes, 
Till  mellow  Death,  like  some  late  g^est, 

Shall  call  thee  from  the  boxes. 

But  when  he  calls,  and  thou  shalt  cease 

To  pace  the  gritted  floor, 
And,  laying  down  an  unctuous  lease 

Of  life,  shalt  earn  no  more  ; 
No  carved  cross-bones,  the  types  of  Death, 

Shall  show  thee  past  to  Heaven  : 
But  carved  cross-pipes,  and,  underneath, 

A  pint-pot,  neatly  graven. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

GRACE    BEFORE    MEAT 

THE  custom  of  saying  grace  at  meals  had, 
probably,  its  origin  in  the  early  times  of  the  world, 
and  the  hunter-state  of  man,  when  dinners  were 
precarious  things,  and  a  full  meal  was  something 
more  than  a  common  blessing  !  when  a  belly-full 
was  a  wind-fall,  and  looked  like  a  special  provi- 
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dence.  In  the  shouts  and  triumphal  scngs  with 
which,  after  a  season  of  sharp  abstinence,  a  lucky 
booty  of  deer's  or  goat's  flesh  would  naturally  be 
ushered  home,  existed,  perhaps,  the  germ  of  the 
modern  grace.  It  is  not  otherwise  easy  to  be 
understood,  why  the  blessing  of  food — the  act  of 
eating— should  have  had  a  particular  expression 
of  thanksgiving  annexed  to  it,  distinct  from  that 
implied  and  silent  gratitude  with  which  we  are 
expected  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  many 
other  various  gifts  and  good  things  of  existence. 
I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  say  grace  upon 
twenty  other  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  day 
besides  my  dinner.  I  want  a  form  for  setting 
out  upon  a  pleasant  walk,  for  a  moonlight  ramble, 
for  a  friendly  meeting,  or  a  solved  problem. 
Why  have  we  none  for  books,  those  spiritual 
repasts— a  grace  before  Milton~a  grace  before 
Shakspeare— a  devotional  exercise  proper  to  be 
said  before  reading  the  Fairy  Queen  ? — but  the 
received  ritual  having  prescribed  these  forms  to 
the  solitary  ceremony  of  manducation,  I  shall 
confine  my  observations  to  the  experience  which 
I  have  had  of  the  grace,  properly  so  called  ;  com- 
mending my  new  scheme  for  extension  to  a  niche 
in  the  grand  philosophical,  poetical,  and  perchance 
in  part  heretical,  liturgy,  now  compiling  by  my 
friend  Homo  Humanus,  for  the  use  of  a  certain 
snug  congregation  of  Utopian  Rabelaesian  Chris- 
tians, no  matter  where  assembled. 
The  form,  then,  of  the  benediction  before  eating 
has  its  beauty  at  a  poor  man's  table,  or  at  the 
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simple  and  unprovocative  repast  of  children.  It 
is  here  that  the  grace  becomes  exceedingly 
graceful.  The  indigent  man,  who  hardly  knows 
whether  he  shall  have  a  meal  the  next  day  or  not, 
sits  down  to  his  fare  with  a  present  sense  of  the 
blessing,  which  can  be  but  feebly  acted  by  the 
rich,  into  whose  minds  the  conception  of  wanting 
a  dinner  could  never,  but  by  some  extreme  theory, 
have  entered.  The  proper  end  of  food— the 
animal  sustenance — is  barely  contemplated  by 
them.  The  poor  man's  bread  is  his  daily  bread, 
literally  his  bread  for  the  day.  Their  courses 
are  perennial. 

Again,  the  plainest  diet  seems  the  fittest  to  be 
preceded  by  the  grace.  That  which  is  least 
stimulative  to  appetite,  leaves  the  mind  most  free 
for  foreign  considerations.  A  man  may  feel 
thankful,  heartily  thankful,  over  a  dish  of  plain 
mutton  with  turnips,  and  have  leisure  to  reflect 
upon  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  eating; 
when  he  shall  confess  a  perturbation  of  mind, 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  grace,  at  the 
presence  of  venison  or  turtle.  When  I  have  sate 
(a  rarus  hospes)  at  rich  men's  tables,  with  the 
savoury  soup  and  messes  steaming  up  the  nostrils, 
and  moistening  the  lips  of  the  guests  with  desire 
and  a  distracted  choice,  I  have  felt  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  ceremony  to  be  unseasonable.  With 
the  ravenous  orgasm  upon  you,  it  seems  im- 
pertinent to  interpose  a  religious  sentiment.  It  is 
a  confusion  of  purpose  to  mutter  out  praises  from 
a  mouth  that  waters.  The  heats  of  epicurism 
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put  out  the  gentle  flame  of  devotion.  The  incense 
which  rises  round  is  pagan,  and  the  belly-god 
intercepts  it  for  its  own.  The  very  excess  of  the 
provision  beyond  the  needs,  takes  away  all  sense 
of  proportion  between  the  end  and  means.  The 
giver  is  veiled  by  his  gifts.  You  are  startled  at 
the  injustice  of  returning  thanks — for  what  ? — for 
having  too  much  while  so  many  starve.  It  is 
to  praise  the  Gods  amiss.  .  .  . 
Graces  are  the  sweet  preluding  strains  to  the 
banquets  of  angels  and  children  ;  to  the  roots  and 
severer  repasts  of  the  Chartreuse  ;  to  the  slender, 
but  not  slenderly  acknowledged,  refection  of  the 
poor  and  humble  man:  but  at  the  heaped-up 
boards  of  the  pampered  and  the  luxurious  they 
become  of  dissonant  mood,  less  timed  and  tuned 
to  the  occasion,  methinks,  than  the  noise  of  those 
better  befitting  organs  would  be  which  children 
hear  tales  of,  at  Hog's  Norton.  We  sit  too  long 
at  our  meals,  or  are  too  curious  in  the  study  of 
them,  or  too  disordered  in  our  application  to  them, 
or  engross  too  great  a  portion  of  those  good 
things  (which  should  be  common)  to  our  share, 
to  be  able  with  any  grace  to  say  grace.  To  be 
thankful  for  what  we  grasp  exceeding  our  pro- 
portion, is  to  add  hypocrisy  to  injustice.  A 
lurking  sense  of  this  truth  is  what  makes  the 
performance  of  this  duty  so  cold  and  spiritless  a 
service  at  most  tables.  In  houses  where  the 
grace  is  as  indispensable  as  the  napkin,  who  has 
not  seen  that  never-settled  question  arise,  as  to 
Luho  shall  say  it  ?  while  the  good  man  of  the  house 
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and  the  visitor  clergyman,  or  some  other  guest 
beUke  of  next  authority,  from  years  or  gravity, 
shall  be  bandying  about  the  office  between  them 
as  a  matter  of  compliment,  each  of  them  not 
unwilling  to  shift  the  awkward  burthen  of  an 
equivocal  duty  from  his  own  shoulders  ?  igiig 

''^         Hkg         ^mt         ^^kf  Charles  Lamb. 


GRACES  TO  BE  SAID  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
MEALES 

Grace  before  Meate 

AL  things  in  this  world 

are  nothing  else  but  vanitie  ; 
And  great  are  the  number 

that  are  oppressed  with  miserie. 
Be  loving  therefore  unto  them, 

and  mercie  to  al  showe. 
For  when  death  approacheth  neer, 

our  heads  shall  lie  but  lowe. 
Then  will  it  be  for  you  too  late, 

mercie  for  to  have. 
If  that  you  turn  your  eies  away 

when  that  the  poor  do  crave. 
Cease  not  therefore  to  do  them  good 

while  that  you  here  remaine. 
For  they  are  brought  with  Christ's  blood 

and  that  shal  be  their  gain. 
To  God  alone  be  laud  and  praise, 

whose  children  we  be  all : 
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Thy  mercie,  Lord,  is  our  defence, 

now  heare  us  when  we  call. 
God  save  his  Church,  etc. 
Grace  before  Meate 
Of  Dives  and  Lazarus 

the  Scripture  saieth  plaine, 
How  the  one  lived  in  wealth 

the  other  in  greate  paine. 
Dives  was  well  cloathed 

and  fared  of  the  best, 
But  the  poor  man,  for  hunger, 

could  never  have  rest. 
Ful  of  sores  he  lay  crying 

at  the  gates  to  be  refreshed, 
With  the  crummes  of  the  table, 

which  no  man  him  delivered. 
Thus  perished  poor  Lazarus, 

and  that  for  lack  of  food. 
And  so  did  this  glutton  also, 

for  all  his  worldly  good. 
Al  yee  here  present, 

remember  this  right  well. 
How  this  miserable  man 

was  buried  now  in  hell. 
From  the  which  place  of  tormente 

God  us  all  deliver, 
And  grant  us  to  be  mercifull, 

while  that  we  live  together. 
Then  shal  we  raigne  with  Lazarus 

in  joyes  which  be  incomparable, 
By  the  only  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 

whose  death  to  us  is  proftable. 
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Now  let  us  therefore  altogether 

ever  with  one  consent, 
Desire  God  our  heavenly  father 

our  sinnes  for  to  repent. 
God  save  his  Church,  etc. 

Grace  before  Meate 
Our  heavenly  father  hath  promised 

the  little  birds  to  feed  ; 
Much  more  to  us  his  people  dear, 

to  help  us  in  our  need. 
If  that  we  do  his  kingdom  seeke, 

and  not  therein  be  slacke, 
For  if  we  do  he  will  us  beat, 

and  sometime  make  us  lacke. 
O  Lord  for  thy  great  mercies  sake 

grant  us  our  petition. 
And  suffer  not  thy  little  flocke 

to  come  unto  confusion, 
But  shortly  them  deliver 

out  of  their  enemies  hand  : 
And  whether  it  be  by  life  or  death 

in  thy  truth  for  to  stand. 
Now  bless  these  thy  onely  gifts, 

this  table  throughout. 
And  of  our  salvation  laide  up  in  Christ 

of  that  we  have  no  doubt. 
O  Lord  send  us  both  peace  and  plenty, 

if  it  be  thy  Godly  wil : 
That  thou  with  us  and  we  with  thee 

may  bide  in  favour  still. 
God  save  his  Church,  etc. 
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Grace  before  Meate 

The  time  commeth  saieth  the  Lord 

that  a  dearth  I  will  send, 
Except  my  people  do  repent 
and  eeke  their  lives  amend. 
And  it  shall  not  be  the  hunger 
of  bread,  drinke,  and  meate. 
But  onely  to  heare  the  word  of  God 

which  most  men  doe  forget. 
From  the  east  to  the  west  they  shal  goe, 

with  harts  full  of  heavines, 
And  shall  not  finde  the  Lord  because 

of  their  unthankfulnesse. 
Behold  here  what  our  sinnes  have  done 

We  must  it  needes  confesse, 
And  when  thy  will  and  pleasure  is 

Lord  send  us  a  redress, 
And  suffer  not  thy  people  thus 

pitiefuly  to  perish  : 
And  send  to  them  such  heavenly  food, 

as  may  their  soules  nourish. 
Now  let  us  praise  thy  holy  name 

with  hart,  tongue,  and  pen, 
And  that  it  may  shortly  come  to  passe 
All  ye  heere  say  Amen. 

This  after  Grace 
God  save  his  Church 

and  keepe  it  from  thrall, 
And  bless  our  King 

and  his  subjects  all : 
That  he  may  long  live 
to  his  glory  and  praise, 
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In  virtuous  studies 

to  spend  his  daies : 
Heere  godly  to  rule 

his  common  wealth, 
To  the  increase  of  honour 
and  his  soules  health. 
From  **A  Goodlie  Garden  out  of  which  most 
comfortable  hearbs  may  be  gathered."  (1604.) 

GRACE    FOR    A   CHILD 
WHAT  God  gives,  and  what  we  take, 
'Tis  a  gift  for  Christ  His  sake : 
Be  the  meale  of  Beanes  and  Pease, 
God  be  thanked  for  those,  and  these : 
Have  we  flesh,  or  have  we  fish. 
All  are  fragments  from  His  dish. 
He  His  Church  save,  and  the  King, 
And  our  Peace  here,  like  a  Spring, 
Make  it  ever  flourishing. 

Robert  Herrick. 

GRACE    BEFORE    DINNER 

SOME  hae  meat,  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it ; 

But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat. 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

Robert  Burns. 


A     TRUE     RECEIPT     FOR     HAPPINESS 

SINCE,  dearest  friend,  'tis  your  desire  to  see 
A  true  receipt  of  happiness  from  me  ; 
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These  are  the  chief  ingredients,  if  not  all : 
Take  an  estate  neither  too  great  nor  small, 
Which  quantum  sufficit  the  doctors  call ; 
Let  this  estate  from  parents'  care  descend  : 
The  getting  it  too  much  of  life  does  spend. 
Take  such  a  ground,  whose  gratitude  may  be 
A  fair  encouragement  for  industry. 
Let  constant  fires  the  winter's  fury  tame. 
And  let  thy  kitchens  be  a  vestal  flame. 
Thee  to  the  town  let  never  suit  at  law. 
And  rarely,  very  rarely,  business  draw. 
Thy  active  mind  in  equal  temper  keep, 
In  undisturbed  peace,  yet  not  in  sleep. 
Let  exercise  a  vigorous  health  maintain. 
Without  which  all  the  composition's  vain. 
In  the  same  weight  prudence  and  innocence  take 
And  of  each  does  the  just  mixture  make. 
But  a  few  friendships  wear,  and  let  them  be 
By  Nature  and  by  Fortune  fit  for  thee. 
Instead  of  art  and  luxury  in  food. 
Let  mirth  and  freedom  make  thy  table  good. 
If  any  cares  into  thy  dajrtime  creep. 
At  night,  without  wines,  opium,  let  them  sleep. 
Let  rest,  which  Nature  does  to  darkness  wed, 
And  not  lust,  recommend  to  thee  thy  bed. 
Be  satisfied,  and  pleased  with  what  thou  art ; 
Act  cheerfully  and  well  the  allotted  part. 
Enjoy  the  present  hour,  be  thankful  for  the  past. 
And  neither  fear,  nor  wish  the  approaches  of  the 
last 

Abraham  Cowley, 
"  Martial,"  Lib.  lo,  Ep.  47. 
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WRITTEN    AT    AN     INN    AT    HENLEY 
To  thee,  fair  Freedom  !  I  retire 

From  flattery,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din  ; 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  higher 

Than  the  low  cot  or  humble  Inn. 
'Tis  here  with  boundless  power  I  reign  ; 

And  every  health  which  I  begin 
Converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne  ; 

Such  freedom  crowns  it  at  an  Inn. 
I  fly  from  pomp,  I  fly  from  plate  1 

I  fly  from  Falsehood's  specious  grin  ! 
Freedom  I  love,  and  form  I  hate. 

And  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  Inn  ! 
Here,  waiter,  take  my  sordid  ore. 

Which  lackeys  else  might  hope  to  win  ; 
It  buys  what  courts  have  not  in  store, 

It  buys  me  freedom  at  an  Inn. 
Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  Inn. 

William  Shenstone. 

GOOD-NIGHT  AT  THE  INN 
Piscator.  Come,  we  will  all  join  together,  my  host 
and  all,  and  sing  my  scholar's  catch  over  again  ; 
and  then  each  man  drink  the  tother  cup,  and  to 
bed ;  and  thank  God  we  have  a  dry  house  over 
our  heads.  Well,  now,  good-night  to  everybody. 
Venator.  And  so  say  I.  Condon.  Good-night 
to  you  all ;  and  I  thank  you. 

Isaak  Walton,  "The  Compleat  Angler." 
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'  Thou  fair-haired  Angel  of  the  Euening, 
Now  whilst  the  sun  rests  on  the  mountains,  light 
Thy  bright  torch  of  love— thy  radiant  crown 
Put  on,  and  smile  upon  our  euening  bed ! 
Smile  on  our  loves ;  and  while  thou  drawest  the 
Blue  curtains  of  the  shy,  scatter  thy  silver  dew 
On  every  flower  that  shuts  its  sweet  eyes 
In  timely  sleep.     Let  thy  West  Wind  sleep  on 
The  lake;  speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes 
And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver.— Soon,  full  soon. 
Dost  thou  withdraw ;  then  the  wolf  rages  wide, 
A  nd  the  lion  glares  through  the  dun  forest, 
The  fleeces  of  our  flocks  are  covered  with 
Thy  sacred  dew;  protect  them  with  thine  influence!" 

William  Blake,  "  To  The  Evening  Siar. " 
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THE    STAR    SIRIUS 

RIGHT    Sirius!    that    when 

Orion  pales 

To  dotlings  under  moonlight 

still  art  keen 

With    cheerful    fervour    of   a 

warrior's  mien 

Who  holds  in  his  great  heart 
the  battle-scales : 
Unquenched  of  flame  though  swiftthe  flood  assails, 
Reducing  many  lustrous  to  the  lean  : 
Be  thou  my  star,  and  thou  in  me  be  seen 
To  show  what  source  divine  is,  and  prevails. 
Long  watches  through,  at  one  with  godly  night, 
I  mark  thee  planting  joy  in  constant  fire  ; 
And  thy  quick  beams,  whose  jets  of  life  inspire 
Life  to  the  spirit,  passion  for  the  light. 
Dark  Earth  since  first  she  lost  her  lord  from  sight 
Has  viewed  and  felt  them  sweep  her  as  a  lyre. 
George  Meredith. 

THE    STAR    JUPITER 

NIGHT  came  on,  a  beautiful  night  it  was ;  up 
rose  the  moon,  and  innumerable  stars  decked  the 
firmament  of  heaven.  I  sat,  and  turned  my  eyes 
upwards.  I  had  found  it— there  it  was  twinkling 
millions  of  miles  above  me,  brightest  star  of  the 
system  to  which  we  belong— of  all  stars,  the 
one  which  has  the  most  interest  for  me— the  star 
Jupiter. 

Why  have  I  always  taken  an  interest  in  thee,  O 

Jupiter  ?    I  know  nothing  about  thee,  save  what 
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every  child  knows,  that  thou  art  a  big  star, 
whose  only  light  is  drawn  from  moons.  And  is 
not  that  knowledge  enough  to  make  me  feel  an 
interest  in  thee  ?  Ay,  truly,  I  never  look  at  thee 
without  wondering  what  is  going  on  in  thee  ; 
what  is  life  in  Jupiter  ?  That  there  is  life  in  Jup- 
iter who  can  doubt  ?  There  is  life  in  our  own  little 
star,  therefore  there  must  be  life  in  Jupiter,  which 
is  not  a  little  star.  But  how  different  must  life 
be  in  Jupiter  from  what  it  is  in  our  little  star ! 
Life  here  is  life  beneath  the  dear  sun.  iSkf  ICW 
IBkf  la^  George  Borrow,  ''  Lavengro." 

THE    STARS    ARE    WITH    THE    VOYAGER 
THE  stars  are  with  the  voyager 

Wherever  he  may  sail ; 
The  moon  is  constant  to  her  time  ; 

The  sun  will  never  fail ; 
But  follow,  follow,  round  the  world. 

The  green  earth  and  the  sea  ; 
So  love  is  with  the  lover's  heart, 

Wherever  he  may  be. 

Wherever  he  may  be,  the  stars 

Must  daily  lose  their  light. 
The  moon  will  veil  her  in  the  shade. 

The  sun  will  set  at  night ; 
The  sun  may  set,  but  constant  love 

Will  shine  when  he's  away. 
So  that  dull  night  is  never  night. 

And  day  is  brighter  day. 

Tom  Hood. 
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THE    WORLD'S    WANDERERS 

TELL  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight. 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 

Will  thy  pinions  close  now  ? 

Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  grey 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 

Seekest  thou  repose  now  ? 

Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow  ? 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

THE    LIGHT    OF    STARS 

THE  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon  ; 

And  sinking  silently. 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven, 

But  the  cold  light  of  stars  ; 
And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 

To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love  ? 

The  star  of  love  and  dreams  ? 
O  no  !  from  that  blue  tent  above, 

A  hero's  armour  gleams. 
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And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise, 

When  I  behold  afar, 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies. 

The  shield  of  that  red  star. 


0  star  of  strength  !    I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain  ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand. 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  my  breast  there  is  no  light, 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars  ; 

1  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will. 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm. 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 

O  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is. 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow. 
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BE  VI  S'S    ZODIAC 

BEVIS  went  to  the  young  oak  and  sat  down 
under  it.  Cassiopeia  fronted  him,  and  Capella ; 
the  Northern  Crown  was  faint  and  low  ;  but  west- 
ward great  Arcturus  shone,  though  the  moon 
had  taken  the  redness  from  him.  The  cross  of 
Cygnus  was  lying  on  its  side  as  it  was  carried 
through  the  eastern  sky ;  beneath  it  the  Eagle's 
central  star  hung  over  the  Nile.  Low  in  the 
south,  over  the  unknown  river,  Antares,  too,  had 
lost  his  redness. 

Up  through  the  branches  of  the  oak  he  saw 
Lyra,  the  purest  star  in  the  heavens,  white  as 
whitest  and  clearest  light  may  be,  gleaming  at 
the  zenith  of  the  pale  blue  dome.  But  just  above 
the  horizon  northwards  there  was  a  faint  white 
light,  the  faintest  aurora,  as  if  another  moon  was 
rising  there.  By  these  he  knew  his  position,  and 
that  he  was  looking  the  same  way  as  if  he  had 
been  gazing  from  the  large  northern  window  of 
the  parlour  at  home,  or  if  he  had  been  lying  on 
the  green  path  by  the  strawberries,  as  he  some- 
times did  in  the  summer  evenings. 
Then  the  North  Star,  minute  but  clear— so  small, 
and  yet  chosen  for  the  axle  and  focus  of  the  sky, 
instead  of  sun-like  Sirius— the  North  Star  always 
shone  just  over  the  group  of  elms  by  the  orchard. 
Summer  and  winter,  spring  and  autumn,  it  was 
always  there,  always  over  the  elms — whether 
they  were  reddening  with  the  buds  and  flowers 
of  February,  whether  they  were  dull  green  now 
in  the  heats  of  August,  whether  they  were  yellow 
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in  October.  Dick  and  his  Team,  whose  waggon 
goes  backwards,  swung  round  it  like  a  stone  in  a 
sling  whirled  about  the  shoulders.  Sometimes 
the  tail  of  the  Bear,  where  Dick  bestrides  his 
second  horse,  hung  down  behind  the  elms  into  the 
vapour  of  the  horizon.  Sometimes  the  Pointers 
were  nearly  overhead.  If  they  were  hidden  by  a 
cloud,  the  Lesser  Bear  gave  a  point ;  or  you  could 
draw  a  line  through  Cassiopeia,  and  tell  the 
North  by  her  chair  of  stars.  .  .  . 
All  the  stars  from  Arcturus  to  Capella  came  about 
the  elms  by  the  orchard  ;  as  Arcturus  went  down 
over  the  place  of  sunset  in  autumn,  Capella  began 
to  shine  over  another  group  of  elms— in  the 
meadow  to  the  north-east.  Capella  is  sure  to  be 
seen,  because  it  begins  to  become  conspicuous 
just  as  people  say  the  sky  is  star-lit  as  winter 
sends  the  first  frost  or  two.  But  Capella  is  the 
brighest  star  in  the  northern  sky  in  summer, 
and  it  always  came  up  by  the  second  or  north- 
east group  of  elms.  .  .  . 

When  the  few  leaves  left  on  this  young  oak  were 
brown,  and  rustled  in  the  frosty  night,  the  massy 
shoulder  of  Orion  came  heavingup  through  it— first 
one  bright  star,  then  another.  Then  the  gleam- 
ing girdle,  and  the  less  definite  scabbard ;  then 
the  great  constellation  stretched  across  the  east. 
At  the  first  sight  of  Orion's  shoulder,  Bevis  always 
felt  suddenly  stronger,  as  if  a  breath  of  the  mighty 
hunter's  had  come  down  and  entered  into  him. 
As  the  constellation  rose,  so,  presently,  new 
vigour,  too,  entered  into  the  trees,  the  sap  moved, 
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the  buds  thrust  forth,  the  new  leaf  came,  and  the 
nightingale  travelling  up  from  the  south  sang  in 
the  musical  April  nights.  But  this  was  when 
Orion  was  south,  and  Sirius  flared  like  a  night- 
sun  over  the  great  oak  at  the  top  of  the  Home 
Field. 

Sirius  rose  through  the  young  oak  opposite  the 
garden  wall,  passed  through  a  third  group  of 
elms,  by  the  rick-yard,  gleaming  through  the 
branches— hung  in  the  spring  above  the  great  oak 
at  the  top  of  the  Home  Field,  and  lowered  by  de- 
grees westwards  behind  the  ashes  growing  at  that 
end  of  the  New  Sea  by  the  harbour.  After  it 
Arcturus  came,  and  lorded  the  Midsummer  zenith, 
where  now  lucent  Lyra  looked  down  upon  him. 
Up,  too,  through  the  little  oak  came  Aldebaran, 
the  red  Bull's  Eye,  the  bent  rod  of  Aries,  and  the 
cluster  of  the  Pleiades.  The  Pleiades  he  loved 
most,  for  they  were  the  first  constellation  he 
learned  to  know.  The  flickering  Pleiades,  the 
sun-dusted  spot  in  Cancer,  and  Leo,  came  in 
succession.  Antares,  the  harvest-star,  scarcely 
cleared  the  great  oak  southwards  in  summer.  .  .  . 
But  by-and-by,  when  the  giant  Orion  shone  with 
his  full  width  grasping  all  the  sky,  then  in  the 
mornings  the  sun's  rising  began  to  shift  back- 
wards—first to  the  edge  of  the  third  group  of 
elms,  then  straight  up  the  road,  then  to  the  little 
oak.  In  the  afternoon  the  place  of  setting 
likewise  shifted  backwards  to  the  north,  and  came 
behind  the  orchard.  At  noon  he  was  twice  as  high 
as  the  southern  oak,  and  every  day  at  noontide  the 
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shadows  gradually  shortened.  The  nightingale 
sang  in  the  musical  April  night,  the  cowslips 
opened,  and  the  bees  hummed  over  the  meadows. 
Last  of  all,  the  sweet  turtle-doves  cooed  and 
wooed  ;  beauteous  June,  wearing  her  roses,  came, 
and  the  sun  shone  at  the  highest  point  of  his 
great  circle.  Then  you  could  not  look  at  him 
unless  up  through  the  boughs  of  a  tree.  Round 
the  zodiac  of  the  elms,  and  the  little  oak,  the  great 
oak,  the  ashes,  and  the  orchard,  the  sun  revolved  ; 
and  the  house,  and  the  garden  path  by  the  straw- 
berries—the best  place  to  see— were  in  the  centre 
of  his  golden  ring.  .  .  . 

The  heavens  were  as  much  a  part  of  life  as  the 
elms,  the  oak,  the  house,  the  garden  and  orchard, 
the  meadow  and  the  brook. 

The  day  did  not  shut  off  the  stars,  the  night  did 
not  shut  off  the  sun  ;  they  were  always  there.  .  .  . 
Bevis  looked,  as  he  reclined,  at  the  white  pure  light 
of  Lyra,  and  forgot  everything  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  living,  feeling  up  to,  and  beyond  it. 
The  earth  and  the  water,  the  oak,  went  away  ;  he 
himself  went  away  ;  his  mind  joined  itself  and  was 
linked  up  through  ethereal  space  to  its  beauty,  iflu 
Richard  Jefferies,  *'  Bevis :  The  Story  of  a  Boy." 


NIGHT 


Alas,  myjouyney,  tagged  and  uneven, 

Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind.  .  .  . 

I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 

And  hope  for  higher  raptures  when  life's  day  is  done." 

Wordsworth. 


"■  Yet  still  Thou  goest  on. 
And  now  with  darkness  closest  weary  eyes, 
Saying  to  man,  'It  doth  suffice; 
Henceforth  repose ;  your  work  is  done. ' 

"Thus  in  Thy  ebony  box 
Thou  dost  enclose  us,  till  the  day 
Put  our  amendment  in  our  way. 
And  give  new  wheels  to  our  disordered  clocks." 

George  Herbert. 


Even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. " 

Swinburne. 


NIGHT  nm 

TO    THE    NIGHT 

WIFTLY  walk  over  the  west- 
ern wave, 
Spirit  of  Night  I 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone 
daylight. 

Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and 
fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,— 
Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey. 

Star-inwrought  1 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day. 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand- 
Come,  long  sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone. 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  ? 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed. 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 
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Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 
Wouldst  thou  me?— And  I  replied, 
No,  not  thee ! 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon- 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled  ; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night- 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight. 

Come  soon,  soon ! 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

NIGHT    IN    LONDON 

NIGHT  is  generally  my  time  for  walking.  In 
the  summer  I  often  leave  home  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  roam  about  the  fields  and  lanes  all  day, 
or  even  escape  for  days  or  weeks  together ;  but, 
saving  in  the  country,  I  seldom  go  out  until  after 
dark,  though,  Heaven  be  thanked,  I  love  its  light 
and  feel  the  cheerfulness  it  sheds  upon  the  earth, 
as  much  as  any  creature  living. 
I  have  fallen  insensibly  into  this  habit,  both  be- 
cause it  favours  my  infirmity,  and  because  it 
aff'ords  me  greater  opportunity  of  speculating  on 
the  characters  and  occupations  of  those  who  fill 
the  streets.  The  glare  and  hurry  of  broad  noon 
are  not  adapted  to  idle  pursuits  like  mine;  a 
glimpse  of  passing  faces  caught  by  the  light  of  a 
street  lamp,  or  a  shop  window,  is  often  better  for 
my  purpose  than  their  full  revelation  in  the  day- 
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light ;  and,  if  I  must  add  the  truth,  night  is  kinder 
in  this  respect  than  day,  which  too  often  destroys 
an  air-built  castle  at  the  moment  of  its  completion, 
without  the  least  ceremony  or  remorse. 
That  constant  pacing  to  and  fro,  that  never- 
ending  restlessness,  that  incessant  tread  of  feet 
wearing  the  rough  stones  smooth  and  glossy— is 
it  not  a  wonder  how  the  dwellers  in  narrow  ways 
can  bear  to  hear  it !  Think  of  a  sick  man,  in 
such  a  place  as  Saint  Martin's  Court,  listening 
to  the  footsteps,  and  in  the  midst  of  pain  and 
weariness,  obliged,  despite  himself  (as  though  it 
were  a  task  he  must  perform)  to  detect  the  child's 
step  from  the  man's,  the  slipshod  beggar  from  the 
booted  exquisite,  the  lounging  from  the  busy,  the 
dull  heel  of  the  sauntering  outcast  from  the  quick 
tread  of  an  expectant  pleasure-seeker — think  of 
the  hum  and  noise  being  always  present  to  his 
senses,  and  of  the  stream  of  life  that  will  not  stop, 
pouring  on,  on,  on,  through  all  his  restless  dreams, 
as  if  he  were  condemned  to  lie,  dead  but  conscious, 
in  a  noisy  churchyard,  and  had  no  hope  of  rest 
for  centuries  to  come  ! 

Then,  the  crowds  for  ever  passing  and  repassing 
on  the  bridges  (on  those  which  are  free  of  toll  at 
least),  where  many  stop  on  fine  evenings  looking 
listlessly  down  upon  the  water,  with  some  vague 
idea  that  by-and-by  it  runs  between  green  banks 
which  grow  wider  and  wider  until  at  last  it  joins 
the  broad  vast  sea— where  some  halt  to  rest  from 
heavy  loads,  and  think,  as  they  look  over  the 
parapet,  that  to  smoke  and  lounge  away  one's 
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life,  and  lie  sleeping  in  the  sun  upon  a  hot  tar- 
paulin, in  a  dull,  slow,  sluggish  barge,  must  be 
happiness  unalloyed — and  where  some,  and  a 
very  different  class,  pause  with  heavier  loads  than 
they,  remembering  to  have  heard  or  read  in  some 
old  time  that  drowning  was  not  a  hard  death,  but 
of  all  means  of  suicide  the  easiest  and  best. 
Covent  Garden  Market  at  sunrise  too,  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  when  the  fragrance  of  sweet 
flowers  is  in  the  air,  overpowering  even  the  un- 
wholesome streams  of  last  night's  debauchery, 
and  driving  the  dusky  thrush,  whose  cage  has 
hung  outside  a  garret  window  all  night  long,  half 
mad  with  joy  !  Poor  bird  I  the  only  neighbouring 
thing  at  all  akin  to  the  other  little  captives,  some 
of  whom,  shrinking  from  the  hot  hands  of  drunken 
purchasers,  lie  drooping  on  the  path  already, 
while  others,  soddened  by  close  contact,  await 
the  time  when  they  shall  be  watered  and  fresh- 
ened up  to  please  more  sober  company,  and  make 
old  clerks  who  pass  them  on  their  road  to  business, 
wonder  what  has  filled  their  breasts  with  visions 
of  the  country.  'ISkt         ley         ISy         la^ 

Charles  Dickens,   "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

A  LITTLE  PRAYER  AT  SUNSET 

OPEN  our  eyes,  Thou  Sun  of  life  and  gladness, 
that  we  may  see  that  glorious  world  of  Thine. 
It  shines  for  us  in  vain,  while  drooping  sadness 
enfolds  us  here  like  mist :  come  Power  benign, 
touch  our  chill'd  hearts  with  vernal  smile,  our 
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wintry  course  do  Thou  beguile,  nor  by  the  way- 
side ruins  let  us  mourn,  who  have  the  eternal 
towers  for  our  appointed  bourne.         Ulr         liu 

^mt       ISig       Hkf       iai0       Ulif       John  Keble. 


DUSK 

NOW  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white  ; 
Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  the  palace  walk  ; 
Nor  winks  the  gold  fin  in  the  porphyry  font : 
The  fire-fly  wakens  :  waken  thou  with  me. 

Now  droops   the   milk  -  white   peacock    like  a 

ghost, 
And  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  on  to  me. 

Now  like  the  Earth  all  Danae  to  the  stars, 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me. 

Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leaves 
A  shining  furrow,  as  thy  thoughts  in  me. 

Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  up, 
And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake : 
So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thou,  and  slip 
Into  my  bosom  and  be  lost  in  me. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

HOME     THROUGH     THE     TWILIGHT 

HIDE  me,  O  twilight  air. 
Hide  me  from  thought,  from  care, 
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From  all  things  foul  or  fair, 

Until  to-morrow ! 
To-night  I  strive  no  more  ; 
No  more  my  soul  shall  soar  : 
Come,  sleep,  and  shut  the  door 

'Gainst  pain  and  sorrow  I 

If  I  must  see  through  dreams, 
Be  mine  Elysian  gleams. 
Be  mine  by  morning  streams 

To  watch  and  wander  ; 
So  may  my  spirit  cast 
(Serpent-like)  off  the  past. 
And  my  free  soul  at  last 

Have  leave  to  ponder. 

And  shouldst  thou  'scape  control, 
Ponder  on  love,  sweet  soul ; 
On  joy  the  end  and  goal 

Of  all  endeavour : 
But  if  earth's  pain  will  rise, 
(As  damps  will  seek  the  skies,) 
Then,  night,  seal  thou  my  eyes. 

In  sleep  for  ever. 

B.  W.  Procter. 


A    SONG    BEFORE    REST 

ERE  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay. 
It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees  ; 
But  silently,  by  slow  degrees, 
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My  spirit  I  to  Love  compose, 

In  humble  trust  mine  eye-lids  close, 

With  reverential  resignation. 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  exprest, 

Only  a  sense  of  supplication  ; 

A  sense  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest, 

That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest. 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere 

Eternal  strength  and  wisdom  are. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


SLEEP 

CARE-CHARMER    Sleep,  son   of  the   sable 

Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born. 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  light ; 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-adventured  youth  : 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  morrow ; 
Never  let  rising  Sun  approve  you  liars. 
To  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain. 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

Samuel  Daniel. 
(1562-1619.) 
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POSIES    FOR   A   COUNTRY   BED-CHAMBER 

WHAT  wisdom  more,  what  better  life,  than 

pleaseth  God  to  send  ? 
What  worldly  goods,  what  longer  use,   than 

pleaseth  God  to  lend  ? 

What  better  fare,  than  well  content,  agreeing 

with  thy  wealth  ? 
What  better  guest  than  trusty  friend,  in  sickness 

and  in  health  ? 

What  better  bed  than  Conscience  good,  to  pass 

the  night  with  sleep  ? 
What   better  work,   than  daily  care   from   sin 

thyself  to  keep  ? 

What  better  thought  than  think  on  God,  and 

daily  Him  to  serve  ? 
What  better  gift  than  to  the  poor,  that  ready  be 

to  sterve  ? 

What  greater  praise  of   God   and   man,  than 

mercy  for  to  show  ? 
Who   merciless   shall   mercy  find,  that   mercy 

shows  to  few  ? 

What  worse  despair  than  loth  to  die,  for  fear  to 

go  to  hell  ? 
What  greater  faith  than  trust  in  God,  through 

Christ  in  heaven  to  dwell  ? 

Thomas  Tusser  (1523-1580). 
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"But  is  old,  old,  good  old  Christmas  gone  ?  Nothing  but  the 
hair  of  his  good,  grey,  old  head  and  beard  left  ?  Well,  I  will 
have  that,  seeing  I  cannot  haue  more  of  him. " 

Hue  and  Cry  after  Christmas. 

"A  man  might  then  behold 
At  Christmas,  in  each  hall 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold, 

And  meat  for  great  and  small. 
The  neighbours  were  friendly  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  true. 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new." 

Old  Song. 

"  There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door." 

Tennyson. 


4^  CHRISTMAS  &  THE  NEW  YEAR  ^¥1^ 
CHRISTMAS 

HE  world  has  become  more 
worldly.  There  is  more  of 
dissipation,  and  less  of  enjoy- 
ment. Pleasure  has  expanded 
into  a  broader,  but  a  shallower 
stream ;  and  has  forsaken  many 
of  those  deep  and  quiet  channels 
where  it  flowed  sweetly  through  the  calm  bosom 
of  domestic  life.  Society  has  acquired  a  more 
enlightened  and  elegant  tone  ;  but  it  has  lost  many 
of  its  strong  local  peculiarities,  its  home-bred 
feelings,  its  honest  fireside  delights.  The  tra- 
ditionary customs  of  golden-hearted  antiquity,  its 
feudal  hospitalities,  and  lordly  wassailings,  have 
passed  away  with  the  baronial  castles  and  stately 
manor-houses  in  which  they  were  celebrated. 
They  comported  with  the  shadowy  hall,  the  great 
oaken  gallery,  and  the  tapestried  parlour,  but  are 
unfitted  to  the  light  showy  saloons  and  gay 
drawing-rooms  of  the  modern  villa. 
Shorn  however,  as  it  is,  of  its  ancient  and  festive 
honours,  Christmas  is  still  a  period  of  delightful 
excitement  in  England.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  home  feeling  completely  aroused  which  holds 
so  powerful  a  place  in  every  English  bosom. 
The  preparations  making  on  every  side  for  the 
social  board  that  is  again  to  unite  friends  and 
kindred  ;  the  presents  of  good  cheer  passing  and 
repassing,  those  tokens  of  regard,  and  quickeners 
of  kind  feelings  ;  the  evergreens  distributed  about 
houses  and  churches,  emblems  of  peace  and  glad- 
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ness ;  all  these  have  the  most  pleasing  effect  in 
producing  fond  associations,  and  kindling  bene- 
volent sympathies.  Even  the  sound  of  the  Waits, 
rude  as  may  be  their  minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  the 
mid-watches  of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect  of 
perfect  harmony.  As  I  have  been  awakened  by 
them  in  that  still  and  solemn  hour,  "when  deep 
sleep  falleth  upon  man,"  I  have  listened  with  a 
hushed  delight,  and,  connecting  them  with  the 
sacred  and  joyous  occasion,  have  almost  fancied 
them  into  another  celestial  choir,  announcing 
peace  and  good-will  to  mankind. 
Amidst  the  general  call  to  happiness,  the  bustle 
of  the  spirits,  and  stir  of  the  affections,  which 
prevail  at  this  period,  what  bosom  can  remain 
insensible  ?  It  is,  indeed,  the  season  of  regener- 
ated feeling— the  season  for  kindling,  not  merely 
the  fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial 
flame  of  charity  in  the  heart. 
The  scene  of  early  love  again  rises  green  to 
memory  beyond  the  sterile  waste  of  years :  and 
the  idea  of  home,  fraught  with  the  fragrance  of 
home-dwelling  joys,  re-animates  the  drooping 
spirit ;  as  the  Arabian  breeze  will  sometimes  waft 
the  freshness  of  the  distant  fields  to  the  weary 
pilgrim  of  the  desert. 

Stranger  and  sojourner  as  I  am  in  the  land- 
though  for  me  no  social  hearth  may  blaze,  no 
hospitable  roof  throw  open  its  doors,  nor  the 
warm  grasp  of  friendship  welcome  me  at  the 
threshold— yet  I  feel  the  influence  of  the  season 
beaming  into  my  soul  from  the  happy  looks  of 
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those  around  me.  Surely  happiness  is  reflective, 
like  the  light  of  heaven  ;  and  every  countenance, 
bright  with  smiles,  and  glowing  with  innocent 
enjoyment,  is  a  mirror  transmitting  to  others  the 
rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever-shining  benevolence. 
He  who  can  turn  churlishly  away  from  contem- 
plating the  felicity  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  can 
sit  down  darkling  and  repining  in  his  loneliness 
when  all  around  is  joyful,  may  have  his  moments 
of  strong  excitement  and  selfish  gratification,  but 
he  wants  the  genial  and  social  sympathies  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  a  merry  Christmas,  "^i^ 
Washington     Irving,    "The    Sketch     Book." 


A    CHRISTMAS    SERMON 

TO  be  honest,  to  be  kind— to  earn  a  little  and 
to  spend  a  little  less,  to  make  upon  the  whole  a 
family  happier  for  his  presence,  to  renounce  when 
that  shall  be  necessary  and  not  to  be  embittered, 
to  keep  a  few  friends  but  these  without  capit- 
ulation—above all,  on  the  same  grim  condition, 
to  keep  friends  with  himself — here  is  a  task  for 
all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy.  He 
has  an  ambitious  soul  who  would  ask  more ;  he 
has  a  hopeful  spirit  who  should  look  in  such  an 
enterprise  to  be  successful.  There  is  indeed  one 
element  in  human  destiny  that  not  blindness  itself 
can  controvert :  whatever  else  we  are  intended 
to  do,  we  are  not  intended  to  succeed  ;  failure  is 
the  fate  allotted.  It  is  so  in  every  art  and  study ; 
it  is  so  above  all  in  the  continent  art  of  well  living. 
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Here  is  a  pleasant  thought  for  the  year's  end  or  for 
the  end  of  Hfe :  Only  self-deception  will  be  satisfied, 
and  there  need  be  no  despair  for  the  despairer. 


But  Christmas  is  not  only  the  mile-mark  of 
another  year,  moving  us  to  thoughts  of  self- 
examination  :  it  is  a  season,  from  all  its  associa- 
tions, whether  domestic  or  religious,  suggesting 
thoughts  of  joy.  A  man  dissatisfied  with  his 
endeavours  is  a  man  tempted  to  sadness.  And  in 
the  midst  of  the  winter,  when  his  life  runs  lowest 
and  he  is  reminded  of  the  empty  chairs  of  his 
beloved,  it  is  well  he  should  be  condemned  to  this 
fashion  of  the  smiling  face.  Noble  disappoint- 
ment, noble  self-denial,  are  not  to  be  admired,  not 
even  to  be  pardoned,  if  they  bring  bitterness.  It 
is  one  thing  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
maim  ;  another  to  maim  yourself  and  stay  with- 
out. And  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  of  the 
childlike,  of  those  who  are  easy  to  please,  who 
love  and  who  give  pleasure.  Mighty  men  of 
their  hands,  the  smiters  and  the  builders  and  the 
judges,  have  lived  long  and  done  sternly  and  yet 
preserved  this  lovely  character ;  and  among  our 
carpet  interests  and  twopenny  concerns,  the 
shame  were  indelible  if  we  should  lose  it.  Gentle- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  these  come  before  all 
morality  ;  they  are  the  perfect  duties.  And  it  is 
the  trouble  with  moral  men  that  they  have  neither 
one  nor  other.  It  was  the  moral  man,  the 
Pharisee,  whom  Christ  could  not  away  with.  If 
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your  morals  make  you  dreary,  depend  upon  it 
they  are  wrong.  I  do  not  say  "give  them  up," 
for  they  may  be  all  you  have  ;  but  conceal  them 
like  a  vice,  lest  they  should  spoil  the  lives  of  better 
and  simpler  people. 


To  look  back  upon  the  past  year,  and  see  how 
little  we  have  striven  and  to  what  small  purpose  ; 
and  how  often  we  have  been  cowardly  and  hung 
back,  or  temerarious  and  rushed  unwisely  in  ;  and 
how  every  day  and  all  day  long  we  have  trans- 
gressed the  law  of  kindness ;— it  may  seem  a 
paradox,  but  in  the  bitterness  of  these  discoveries, 
a  certain  consolation  resides.  Life  is  not  designed 
to  minister  to  a  man's  vanity.  He  goes  upon  his 
long  business  most  of  the  time  with  a  hanging 
head,  and  all  the  time  like  a  blind  child.  Full  of 
rewards  and  pleasures  as  it  is — so  that  to  see  the 
day  break  or  the  moon  rise,  or  to  meet  a  friend, 
or  to  hear  the  dinner-call  when  he  is  hungry,  fills 
him  with  surprising  joys— this  world  is  yet  for 
him  no  abiding  city.  Friendships  fall  through, 
health  fails,  weariness  assails  him;  year  after 
year,  he  must  thumb  the  hardly  varying  record  of 
his  own  weakness  and  folly.  It  is  a  friendly 
process  of  detachment.  When  the  time  comes 
that  he  should  go,  there  need  be  few  illusions  left 
about  himself.  Here  lies  one  who  meant  well,  tried 
a  little,  failed  much: — surely  that  may  be  his 
epitaph,  of  which  he  need  not  be  ashamed.  IflU 
nm0  '^tkt  li^  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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ODE    ON    THE   MORNING    OF    CHRIST'S 
NATIVITY 

The  Hymn 

IT  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies  ; 
Nature  in  awe  to  Him 
Had  dofFt  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize  : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woes  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow, 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw. 
Confounded  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  He  her  fears  to  cease 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace  ; 
She,  crowned  with  olive  green,  came  softly 
sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere 
His  ready  harbinger. 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing  ; 
And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and 
land. 
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Nor  war,  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung, 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood, 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng, 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sov'reign  Lord  was 
by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed 


The  staps  with  deep  amaze 
Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence. 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warned  them  thence  ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  Himself  bespake,  and  bid  them 
go. 

And  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room, 
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The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wanton  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 
As  his  inferior  flame 
The  new  enlightened  world  no  more  should 
need; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than   his   bright  throne,   or   burning  axletree 
could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row  ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below  ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took 
The  air  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly 
close. 

Nature  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won 
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To  think  her  part  was  done, 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling  ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 
That  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  night 
arrayed ; 
The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim, 
Are    seen    in    glittering    ranks   with   wings 
displayed. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-born 
Heir. 

Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung. 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  welt'ring  waves  their  oozy  channel 
keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so  ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 
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And  let  the  base  of  heav'n's  deep  organ  blow  ; 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For  if  such  holy  song 
Inwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould  ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering 
day. 

Yea  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orbed  in  a  rainbow  ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between. 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen. 

With    radiant   feet  the  tissued  clouds   down 
steering : 
And  heav'n,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  No, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so, 

The  Babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy. 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss  ; 

So  both  Himself  and  us  to  glorify  ; 
Yet  first  to  those  ychained  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
the  deep ; 
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With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the  red  fire,  and  smoldering  clouds  out 
brake : 
The  aged  earth  aghast. 
With  terror  of  that  blast, 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake  ; 
When  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  His 
throne. 


And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  and  perfect  is. 

But  now  begins  ;  for  from  this  happy  day 
The  old  Dragon  under  ground 
In  straiter  limits  bound. 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway, 
And  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail. 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb. 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  de- 
ceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 
With   hollow   shriek   the   steep    of   Delphos 
leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic 
ceU. 
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The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 
Edged  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  flow'r-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mourn. 


In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 
The  Lars,  and  Lemures,  moan  with  midnight 

plaint ; 
In  urns,  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights     the     Flamens     at    their     service 

quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Pow*r  forgoes  his  wonted 

seat. 

Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heav'n's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine  ; 
The  Lybic  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn, 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz 
mourn, 
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And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue  ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue ; 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unshowered  grass  with  lowings 
loud: 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud ; 
In  vain  with  timbrelled  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stolid   sorcerers   bear   his  worshipt 
ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  Infant's  hand. 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  ejrn ; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside, 
Longer  dare  abide. 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  Babe,  to  show  His  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  His  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned 
crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed. 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red. 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
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The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Fayes 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon- 
loved  maze. 


But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 
Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have 
ending : 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fixed  her  polished  car, 
Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attend- 
ing ; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harnessed  Angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

John  Milton. 


A    CHRISTMAS    SONG 

O  THE  big  red  sun 

And  the  wide  white  world, 
And  the  nursery  window 
Mother-of-pearled ; 

And  the  houses  all 

In  hoods  of  snow, 
And  the  mince-pies 

And  the  mistletoe ; 
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And  Christmas  pudding, 

And  berries  red, 
And  stockings  hung 

At  the  foot  of  the  bed  ; 

And  carol  singers, 

And  nothing  but  play, — 
O  baby,  this  is 
Christmas  Day ! 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  "  An  Old  Country  House." 


DEATH     OF    THE    OLD    YEAR 

FULL  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing  : 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die  ; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily. 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still :  he  doth  not  move  : 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  true-love. 

And  the  New-year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go  ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us. 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 
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He  froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die  ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 

And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend. 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  !  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro  : 
The  cricket  chirps :  the  light  burns  low : 
'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you  : 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack  !  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes  :  tie  up  his  chin  : 
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Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


NEW    YEAR'S    EVE 

EVERY  man  hath  two  birthdays :  two  days  at 
least,  in  every  year,  which  set  him  upon  revolving 
the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  affects  his  mortal  duration. 
The  one  is  that  which  in  an  especial  manner  he 
terraeth  his.  In  the  gradual  desuetude  of  old 
observances,  this  custom  of  solemnising  our  pro- 
per birthday  hath  nearly  passed  away,  or  is  left 
to  children,  who  reflect  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter,  nor  understand  anything  in  it  beyond 
cake  and  orange.  But  the  birth  of  a  New  Year 
is  of  an  interest  too  wide  to  be  pretermitted  by 
king  or  cobbler.  No  one  ever  regarded  the  First 
of  January  with  indifference.  It  is  that  from 
which  all  date  their  time,  and  count  upon  what  is 
left.  It  is  the  nativity  of  our  common  Adam. 
Of  all  sound  of  all  bells— (bells,  the  music  nighest 
bordering  upon  heaven)— most  solemn  and  touch- 
ing is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the  Old  Year.  I 
never  hear  it  without  a  gathering-up  of  my  mind 
to  a  concentration  of  all  the  images  that  have 
been  diffused  over  the  past  twelvemonth ;  all  I 
have  done  or  suffered,  performed  or  neglected,  in 
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that  regretted  time.  I  begin  to  know  its  worth, 
as  when  a  person  dies.  It  takes  a  personal 
colour ;  nor  was  it  a  poetical  flight  in  a  contem- 
porary, when  he  exclaimed — 

I  saw  the  skirts  of  the  departing  Year. 

It  is  no  more  than  what  in  sober  sadness  every 
one  of  us  seems  to  be  conscious  of,  in  that  awful 
leave-taking.  I  am  sure  I  felt  it,  and  all  felt  it 
with  me,  last  night ;  though  some  of  my  compan- 
ions affected  rather  to  manifest  an  exhilaration 
at  the  birth  of  the  coming  year,  than  any  very  ten- 
der regrets  for  the  decease  of  its  predecessor.  .  .  . 
Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks, 
and  summer  holidays,  and  the  greenness  of  fields, 
and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes,  and 
society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  candle-light, 
and  fireside  conversations,  and  innocent  vanities, 
and  jests,  and  irony  itself— do  these  things  go 
out  vdth  life  ? 

Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides, 
when  you  are  pleasant  with  him  ? 
And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  Folios  ;  must 
I  part  with  the  intense  delight  of  having  you 
(huge  armfuls)  in  my  embraces?  Must  know- 
ledge come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some 
awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no  longer 
by  this  familiar  process  of  reading  ? 
Shall  I  enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  the  smil- 
ing indications  which  point  me  to  them  here, — 
the  recognisable  face— the  "sweet  assurance  of  a 
look"? 
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In  winter  this  intolerable  disinclination  to  dying— 
to  give  it  its  mildest  name— does  more  especially 
haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a  genial  August  noon, 
beneath  a  sweltering  sky,  death  is  almost 
problematic.  At  those  times  do  such  poor  snakes 
as  myself  enjoy  an  immortality.  Then  we  expand 
and  burgeon.  Then  we  are  as  strong  again,  as 
valiant  again,  as  wise  again,  and  a  great  deal 
taller.  The  blast  that  nips  and  shrinks  me,  puts 
me  in  thoughts  of  death.  All  things  allied  to  the 
insubstantial,  wait  upon  that  master  feeling ;  cold, 
numbness,  dreams,  perplexity ;  moonlight  itself, 
with  its  shadowy  and  spectral  appearances,— that 
cold  ghost  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus'  sickly  sister,  like 
that  innutritions  one  denounced  in  the  Canticles : 
—I  am  none  of  her  minions — I  hold  with  the 
Persian.  .  .  . 

I  conceive  disgust  at  those  impertinent  and 
misbecoming  familiarities,  inscribed  upon  your 
ordinary  tombstones.  Every  dead  man  must 
take  upon  himself  to  be  lecturing  me  with  his 
odious  truism,  that  "Such  as  he  now  is  I  must 
shortly  be."  Not  so  shortly,  friend,  perhaps,  as 
thou  imaginest.  In  the  meantime  I  am  alive.  I 
move  about.  I  am  worth  twenty  of  thee.  Know 
thy  betters  1  Thy  New  Years'  days  are  past.  I 
survive,  a  jolly  candidate  for  1821.  Another  cup 
of  wine— and  while  that  turncoat  bell,  that  just 
now  mournfully  chanted  the  obsequies  of  1820 
departed,  with  changed  notes  lustily  rings  in  a 
successor,  let  us  attune  to  its  peal  the  song  made  on 
a  like  occasion,  by  hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton  :— 
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Hark,  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  star 
Tells  us,  the  day  himself 's  not  far ; 
And  see  where,  breaking  from  the  night, 
He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 
With  him  old  Janus  doth  appear, 
Peeping  into  the  future  Year, 
With  such  a  look  as  seems  to  say 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 
Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see, 
And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophesy  ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 
A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings, 
More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall 
Than  direst  mischiefs  can  befall. 
But  stay  !  but  stay  1  methinks  my  sight. 
Better  informed  by  clearer  light, 
Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow 
That  all  contracted  seemed  but  now. 
His  reverse  face  may  show  distaste, 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 
But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear, 
And  smiles  upon  the  New-born  Year. 
He  looks  too  from  a  place  so  high, 
The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye ; 
And  all  the  moments  open  are 
To  the  exact  discoverer. 
Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  revolution. 
Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 
The  influences  of  a  year. 
So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  morn. 
And  speaks  us  good  so  soon  as  born  ? 
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Plague  on't  1  the  last  was  ill  enough, 

This  cannot  but  make  better  proof ; 

Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  through 

The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too  ; 

And  then  the  next  in  reason  shou'd 

Be  superexcellently  good : 

For  the  worst  ills  (we  daily  see) 

Have  no  more  perpetuity 

Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 

Which  also  bring  us  wherewithal 

Longer  their  being  to  support. 

Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 

And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three, 

And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 

Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case, 

And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  New  Guest 

With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best : 

Mirth  always  should  Good  Fortune  meet, 

And  render  e'en  Disaster  sweet : 

And  though  the  Princess  turn  her  back. 

Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack, 

We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out. 

Till  the  next  Year  she  face  about. 

Charles  Lamb. 


CEREMONY  UPON  CANDLEMAS  EVE 

Down  with  the  Rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  Bales  and  Mistletoe  : 
Down  with  the  Holly,  I  vie,  all, 
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Wherewith  ye  drest  the  Christmas  Hall : 
That  so  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  Branch  there  left  behind  : 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there  (maids  trust  to  me) 
So  many  Goblins  you  shall  see. 

Robert  Herrick. 


L'ENVOI 

THOUGH  he  that  ever  kind  and  true 
Kept  stoutly  step  by  step  with  you 
Your  whole  long  gusty  lifetime  through 

Be  gone  awhile  before, 
Be  now  a  moment  gone  before, 
Yet,  doubt  not,  soon  the  seasons  shall  restore 
Your  friend  to  you. 

He  has  but  turned  a  corner,— still 
He  pushes  on  with  right  goodwilly 
Thro'  mire  and  marsh,  by  height  and  hilly 

That  self -same  arduous  way,  — 
That  self-same  upland  hopeful  way. 
That  you  and  he  through  many  a  doubtful  day 
Attempted  still. 

He  is  not  dead,  this  friend, — not  dead. 
But,  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread. 
Got  some  few  trifling  steps  ahead 

And  nearer  to  the  end. 
So  that  you  too,  onoe  past  the  bend. 
Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this  friend 
You  fancy  dead. 

Push  gaily  on,  strong  heart  I    The  while 
You  travel  forward  mile  by  mile. 
He  loiters  with  a  backward  smile 

Till  you  can  overtake. 
And  strains  his  eyes,  to  search  his  wake, 
Or  whistling,  as  he  sees  you  through  the  brake. 
Waits  on  a  stile. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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